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PREFACE 


A much-overlooked aspect of the Gospel of Matthew is the theme of 
heaven and earth. A close examination of Matthew reveals that this 
theme is woven deeply and skillfully throughout the First Gospel and 
interacts with several other theological emphases there. The language 
of heaven and earth appears repeatedly throughout Matthew and 
is highlighted in crucial passages such as the Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the ecclesiological passages (16:13—20; 18:18-20), and the Great 
Commission. Rather than being a reverential circumlocution for God as 
is typically assumed, “heaven” in Matthew is part of a highly developed 
discourse of heaven and earth language. Matthew has developed an 
idiolectic way of using heaven language that consists of four aspects: 
1) an intentional distinction in meaning between the singular and plural 
forms of ovpavdg 2) the frequent use of the heaven and earth word 
pair as a theme; 3) regular reference to the Father in heaven/heavenly 
Father; and 4) the recurrent use of the uniquely Matthean expression, ù 
Bo eto: cv ovpavav, “kingdom of heaven.” After providing a detailed 
examination of the historical precedents for each of these elements as 
well as their outworking in Matthew, this book argues that Matthew’s 
four-fold idiolect serves one overriding theological purpose: to highlight 
the tension that currently exists between heaven and earth or God 
and humanity, while looking forward to its eschatological resolution. 
Matthew’s emphasis on the current tension between heaven and earth 
functions as one of the more important themes in the First Gospel, 
and it makes several theological, pastoral and polemical points in his 
first-century context. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Gospel of Matthew has been the pride of the church throughout 
most of her history.' It was only in the wake of higher critical studies 
on the origins of the Gospels that Matthew began to have a rival for 
preeminence in Mark. But when reading the Gospels in their long-stand- 
ing canonical order, it is easy to understand why Matthew has been 
so beloved and so important. Herein we sense a great fulcrum point 
of the epochs: flavors and scents of the Old Testament mingle with 
the new wine of the eschatological Messiah and his coming kingdom. 
From the mysterious Babylonian magi at the beginning to the memo- 
rable mountaintop commission at the end, Matthew presents a richly 
painted story, ripe with literary allusions (looking backwards) and bold 
teachings (looking forward). Additionally, some of the most important 
and succinct elements of the Christian faith and liturgy stem directly 
from Matthew: the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, the Great Commission, 
and scores of parables about life in God’s kingdom. 

The Gospel of Matthew is such a rich literary and theological work 
that we should not be surprised that students of the New ‘Testament 
continue to bring forth from Matthew “treasures old and new.” A literary 
work of such a high caliber as Matthew can develop and maintain many 
important themes simultaneously.? Some of the more important theo- 
logical emphases which have been identified include: the fulfillment of 
OT prophecy; the righteousness of God; the kingdom of God/heaven; 
discipleship; the Son of Man; and the relationship of Gentiles and Jews 
as the people of God in salvation-history. Yet no single theme can be 
said to encompass all the intentions, purposes, and nuances found in 
the First Gospel. There is another topic, hitherto only hinted at in 


| See especially Edouard Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew on 
Christian Literature before Saint Irenaeus (ed. and trans. Norman J. Belval, Suzanne Hecht, 
and Arthur J. Bellinzoni; 3 vols.; Macon: Mercer University Press, 1990). The predomi- 
nance of Matthew in the early church that Massaux demonstrates continues unabated 
in the subsequent centuries. 

? In Dale Allison’s insightful reflections on hermeneutics, he observes how odd it 
is to ask what the meaning of Matthew is because “works of literature are inevitably 
constituted by a complexity of meanings.” Dale C. Allison, Jr, The New Moses: A 
Matthean Typology (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1993), 3. 
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Matthean scholarship, which deserves a full-length treatment, namely 
the literary and theological motif of heaven and earth. This theme constitutes 
one important thread in the Matthean fabric and can be analyzed by 
itself to shed light on Matthew’s purpose and effects. Yet, like each of 
the many themes in Matthew, it does not stand alone, but interacts 
with and informs the rest of the theology of the book. 


Tue Data 


The language of heaven is peppered generously throughout Matthew. 
Matthew uses forms of oopavóg a total of 82 times, making up over 
30% of the total uses of oùpavóç in the NT. This is more frequent 
than any other NT work, including a full thirty more occurrences of 
heaven than in Revelation, a book whose contents are more appar- 
ently related to the subject. Matthew’s recurrent use of the language 
of heaven is particularly striking when measured against the other 
Gospels. Matthew’s 82 occurrences make it clear that the theme is far 
more important for the First Gospel than for Mark (18x), Luke (35x), 
or John (18x). 

Heaven moves within a wide semantic domain in Matthew, even as 
it does in the OT and other Jewish literature. We learn in Matthew 
that God 1s the Father in heaven (5:16; 6:1; 16:17; 18:19; et al.) and 
his throne is there (5:34; 23:22). Heaven 1s whence the Spirit of God 
descends (3:16) and the voice of God speaks (3:17). It 1s also the place 
of promised rewards (5:12; 6:20; 19:21) and the realm of the exis- 
tence of the angels (18:10; 22:30; 24:36; 28:2). In addition to these 
"spiritual" uses, obpavog can also refer to the created order of the sky 
and atmosphere. Jesus will appear on the clouds of heaven, i.e., the 
(eschatological) sky (24:30; 26:64), the color of the face of the heavens 
reveals the weather (16:2—3), and birds are regularly referred to as tà 
TETEWH TOD otpavoo (6:26; 8:20; 13:32). 

In many ways, Matthew's use of heaven lines up with the Jewish 
literary tradition, both in the OT and Second Temple literature. 
However, there are many occurrences of heaven in Matthew that are 
unique to his Gospel or quite rare: 32 times we encounter the expres- 
sion ù BaiXeta tov oùpavâv (kingdom of heaven), and an additional 
20 times God is referred to as 0 nathp ó &v toig odpavots (Father in 
heaven, 13x) or the related 6 natħp ó oopóviog (heavenly Father, 7x). 
Kingdom of heaven 1s found nowhere else in the OT, NT or any pre- 
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ceding Second ‘Temple literature. Similar phrases appear occasionally 
in the Apocrypha, but kingdom of heaven is found only in literature 
which postdates Matthew. And even these occurrences are quite infre- 
quent (e.g., twice in the Mishnah and three times in the Gospel of 
'Thomas).? References to a heavenly Father are not unique to Matthew, 
but his recurrent use of the term stands out, especially relative to the 
other NT documents. These two important uses of heaven language 
in Matthew highlight the centrality of the theme in his record of the 
life and teachings of Jesus. 

There is another way that Matthew’s employment of heaven language 
stands out: Matthew prefers the otherwise uncommon plural forms of 
ovpavog over the singular by two to one (55 plural, 27 singular). While 
at first glance this may appear normal in light of the unvarying plural- 
ity of the Semitic words for heaven (Hebrew DAW, Aramaic paw), in 
fact, plural ovpavot is quite exceptional, even in the Septuagint (less 
than 9% of the total occurrences of oopavóg). In the predominance 
of the singular forms, the LXX aligns very closely with the Greek 
of antiquity. In fact, outside of the LXX, one 1s hard-pressed to find 
more than a handful of plural forms of oopovóc in all of Classical or 
secular Hellenistic Greek well into the Christian era. It is not until the 
writings of the New Testament that plural forms of odpavog appear 
alongside the singular with any frequency. Yet, even there they remain 
in the minority. Only about one-third of the occurrences of oopavóc 
in the NT are plural (90 of 273). But even this percentage is a little 
misleading. Fifty-five of these ninety occurrences are found in Matthew 
alone (61%). Thus, apart from Matthew, the NT is very much like the 
LXX: plural forms occur only about 13% of the time. This analysis 
highlights the uniqueness of Matthew in this regard. In sharp contrast 
to the LXX and the NT, Matthew shows a great inclination to use 
plural ovpavot. 

The frequent use of heaven in Matthew finds focus in one particu- 
lar usage: the theme of heaven and earth. In fact, each of the uses of 
heaven just described also overlaps with the heaven and earth motif. 
In the OT, the phrase “heaven and earth" occurs frequently, and as a 
merism, is the regular way of referring to the created, visible universe. 


3 In the Patristic literature kingdom of heaven can be found with some frequency, 
but this likely reflects the influence of Matthew on this generation of theologians. 
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“Heaven and earth” can also be used in a contrastive sense, demarcat- 
ing heaven as the place of God’s dwelling versus earth as the realm of 
humanity. In the whole of Scripture, the pairing of heaven and earth 
occurs well over 200 times, being found in various genres throughout. 
But in the NT, it is in Matthew particularly that this stock phrase occurs 
more often than anywhere else. ‘There are more than a dozen explicit 
conjunctions of heaven and earth in the First Gospel, in addition to 
several pairings where the sense is the same though an alternative word 
is used for “earth.” There are also many thematic “heavenly versus 
earthly” contrasts throughout Matthew. In comparison, Mark has only 
two instances of the heaven and earth pair and Luke four. Matthew 
is also the only Evangelist to use the expression, &v (tô) obpav@... Ent 
(tis) Yfi¢, which occurs in several very important contexts in Matthew. 
These recurrent and varied ways of combining heaven and earth in 
Matthew show in part how this motif serves as a key theme. Even 
more strongly, analysis reveals that some of the most important parts 
of Matthew’s narrative (including the Sermon the Mount, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Olivet Discourse, and the Great Commission) are full of 
heaven language and the heaven and earth theme. 


‘THE CONTEMPORARY CONSENSUS 


Despite the data presented above, Matthean scholarship has paid very 
little attention to the language of heaven or the theme of heaven and 
earth. The only use of heaven that receives regular mention is the 
uniquely Matthean idiom, ñ BaciXeta tov odpavev. But generally 
only brief comment is given. Almost without exception, kingdom of 
heaven is explained away as a mere circumlocution on the part of the 
Evangelist to avoid saying the name of God. This explanation is given 
by nearly every commentator, both erudite and popular. It is not surpris- 
ing that reference works of all kinds follow the same line of thinking as 
the commentators. The argument in the case of Matthew is typically 
made in this way: A comparison of Matthew's “kingdom of heaven” 
with Mark and Luke's “kingdom of God" reveals that the two have the 
same referent. Therefore, the apparently “Jewish” Matthew must have 
inserted kingdom of heaven for the occurrences of kingdom of God 
found in his sources, being motivated by a shared Jewish aversion to the 
name of God. Therefore, heaven is simply a circumlocution to avoid 
the name of God. There have been a few scholars who also postulate 
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some additional reason for the use of kingdom of heaven, and an even 
smaller number who express disagreement with the explanation? But 
overall, this understanding of kingdom of heaven as a reverential cir- 
cumlocution stands as a widespread assumption. 

Though less often than comments on kingdom of heaven, we do also 
find some scholarly discussion of why Matthew uses the plural forms of 
oùpavóç so often. Like the explanations of kingdom of heaven, there 
is a nearly-universal and simple account given: plural ovpavot reflects 
the Semitic words behind heaven (Hebrew DAW, Aramaic Paw) which 
always occur in the plural. One regularly finds comments that Matthew's 
frequent use of the plurals is “in accordance with the Semitic idiom.”° 
Again, this understanding is found throughout the commentaries as 
well as in standard dictionary and grammar discussions of obpavóc. 
Occasionally scholars will suggest that plural odpavot reflects a belief 
in multiple heavens, but few follow this line. 

In neither the case of kingdom of heaven nor plural ovpavot has 
Matthean scholarship observed that these are but two instances of 
the broader discourse of heaven language throughout the Gospel. 
Additionally, few have discerned that this discourse of heaven language 
is itself a part of the widespread theme of heaven and earth. Regarding 
this theme almost no one has made more than a passing mention. 
One exception is Gerhard Schneider's article, “‘Im Himmel—auf 
Erden’: eine Perspektive matthaischer Theologie." In this seminal 
piece, Schneider catalogs the various uses of heaven in Matthew and 
observes the uniqueness of the heaven and earth theme to Matthew. 
He suggests that the “in heaven—on earth” scheme is a key idea. 
But this short article is only seminal and far from comprehensive. It 
focuses on compiling the raw data with a mere paragraph or two of 
comment on each usage, followed by a very brief synthesis at the end. 


* For example, E. Schweizer, L. Morris, D. A. Garson, R. Gundry, J. Marcus and 
A. H. McNeile. 

° Particularly, D. Garland, K. Clark, R. Foster, and R. Guelich, whose views will be 
examined in the next chapter. 

5 Beare, Matthew, 356. Almost verbatim is Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:328. 

7 Gerhard Schneider, “‘Im Himmel—auf Erden’: eine Perspektive matthaischer 
Theologie,” in Studien zum Matthéusevangelium: Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Pesch (ed. Ludger 
Schenke; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1998): 285-297. On the theme in the 
Rabbinic materials, treatment can be found in Beate Ego, Im Himmel wie auf Erden. 
Studien zum Verhältnis von himmlischer und irdischer Welt im rabbinischen Judentum (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1989). 
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Several issues are left untreated, and the impact of the article is sug- 
gestive more than conclusive. In a 1990 article, Kari Syreeni picked up 
Schneider’s observation about heaven and earth as distinct realities in 
Matthew, and tried to trace the theme of polarization and mediation 
in Matthew and his community? Syreeni’s discussion focused on the 
construct of Matthew’s “symbolic universe" and how this was com- 
municated to the Matthean community. However, this article covers 
even less ground than Schneider's in exploring heaven and earth as a 
theological theme in Matthew. 

Besides these treatments, only occasional observations about the 
recurrence of heaven and earth can be found in the commentaries," 
but no one develops this idea. A full treatment of the language of 
heaven and the theme of heaven and earth in Matthew 1s needed for 
this important subject to become more than an occasional footnote or 
passing comment. And such it deserves." 


‘THe ‘THEsIs 


The thesis propounded in this work is that by focusing on the patterns 
of Matthew’s use of heaven and the heaven and earth motif we will 
discover a key theme—woven skillfully into his Gospel throughout its 
entirety—that pays rich exegetical and theological dividends for our 
understanding of the First Gospel. Through the failure to recognize 
the centrality of heaven language and the heaven and earth theme, the 
interpretation of Matthew has been partially impoverished. 

A detailed study of the Jewish literary context reveals that Matthew 
has drawn on semi-developed concepts in his heritage to create an 
idiolectic!! way of using the language of heaven. This idiolectic usage 


* Kari Syreeni, “Between Heaven and Earth: On the Structure of Matthew’s 
Symbolic Universe," JSNT 40 (1990): 3-13. 

? For example, Gundry, Matthew, 595; Schnackenburg, Matthew, 67. 

10 Robert Foster suggests that “the landscape of Matthean studies is thirsty for fresh 
inquiry into the rhetorical and sociological impact of the recurrent use of KH [king- 
dom of heaven] in this gospel.” Foster offers a brief essay on this phrase, but much 
more can be said on this expression as well as how it fits into the broader heaven and 
earth theme. Robert Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?: Matthew’s 
Terminology Revisited,” MTS 48 (2002): 487—499, at 487. 

! In After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation (3d ed.; New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1998), 47, George Steiner observes that no two human beings ever use words 
and syntax in exactly the same way. Instead, “each living person draws, deliberately 
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consists of four aspects: 1) an intentional distinction in meaning between 
the singular and plural forms of ovpavdc; 2) the frequent use of the 
heaven and earth word-pair as a theme; 3) regular reference to the 
Father in heaven; and 4) the recurrent use of the uniquely Matthean 
expression, 7] BacuAeto. tov odpavav. Each of these uses of ovpavdc is 
developed by Matthew in such a way that they emphasize a very impor- 
tant theological point: the tension that currently exists between heaven 
and earth, between God's realm and ways and humanity's, especially as 
it relates to God's kingdom (“the kingdom of heaven") versus humanity's 
kingdoms. This tension will be resolved at the eschaton—in the new 
genesis (taAtyyeveota, 19:28)—that has been inaugurated through the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In fact, only by recognizing 
the intensity of the tension that currently exists between heaven and 
earth can we fully appreciate the significance of the eschaton in which 
the kingdom of heaven will come to earth (6:9-10). 

My contention is not only that this theme of heaven and earth has 
been unduly overlooked in Matthew, but also that many of the standard 
explanations concerning heaven language in Matthew are wrong. In the 
case of heaven as a reverential circumlocution, I will argue that despite 
the widespread acceptance of this view, it rests on very thin historical 
evidence. This notion apparently stems from but a singular modern 
source (Gustaf Dalman) and is teeming with methodological flaws. 
A close analysis of the literature in question reveals that there 1s very 
little reason to believe that there was a clear pattern of using heaven 
to avoid the name of God in Jesus’ day, nor that this was motivating 
Matthew's usage. Attention to the frequent and varied uses of heaven 
in Matthew reveals that there is much more at work in his usage than 
the circumlocution explanation would have us believe. 

Dalman’s influence on the scholarly understanding of Baoireta 
likewise proves unfounded for Matthew. Dalman spearheaded the 
view that Baoueto always means “rule” or “reign” and not a territo- 
rial kingdom. In Matthew, however, close attention to the phrase ñ 
Baotreta tOv obpavàv and other heaven language in Matthew reveals 
that the qualifying genitive reference to heaven indicates that a spatial 
understanding is central to Matthew's usage, even though this does not 
preclude a connotation of reign as well. 


or in immediate habit, on two sources of linguistic supply: the current vulgate corre- 
sponding to his level of literacy, and a private thesaurus.... They form what linguists 
call an ‘idiolect.’” 
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The typical scholarly explanation that plural ovpavot in Matthew 
is merely the result of the plurality of the Semitic words for heaven 
likewise proves quite mistaken. Examination of the use of oùpavóç 
throughout the Septuagint and other Second Temple Greek litera- 
ture will show that plural odpavot did not come about as a result of 
Semitic morphology. Moreover, Matthew develops a unique usage of 
the singular and plural forms of ovpavoc: the singular is used to refer 
to the visible realm (and in the heaven and earth pairs), and the plural 
refers to the invisible and divine. This special Matthean practice serves 
as part of his broader goal of presenting two separate and competing 
realms: heaven and earth. 

Research into Matthew's Jewish literary context reveals that both 
the OT and the Second Temple literature pave the way for Matthew's 
more extended use of heaven. Along with the O'T’s rich and varied 
employment of heaven and heaven and earth, Daniel 2-7 in particu- 
lar stands out as significant for Matthew's treatment. In this portion 
of Daniel (demarcated by its Aramaic form) the concepts of heaven 
versus earth and the kingdom of God are juxtaposed in the narrative. 
This juxtaposition is picked up and developed by Matthew and likely 
explains his use of the phrase ñ BaouAeta t&v oopavàv. Both the OT 
and the non-canonical apocalyptic literature also prove important for 
Matthew: the dualistic worldview found in much of the OT as well 
as the dualistic substructure of books like / Enoch is manifested in 
Matthew through the repeated refrain of heaven and earth. In this 
way, the worldview of Matthew could be described as apocalyptic,'” 
though it should be noted that the later apocalyptic speculations about 
the multiple layers of heaven are not evidenced in Matthew. Instead, 
closer correspondence 1s found with the OT traditions (including Gen 
1—2) and the earlier strand of apocalyptic thought which focuses on 
the heaven and earth contrast rather than the multi-layered inventory 
of the mystical vision traditions. 

So, rather than ignoring the heaven language in Matthew or explain- 
ing it away as mere circumlocution or Semitic linguistic evidence, we 


? I use this term here in the basic sense of referring to a worldview that empha- 
sizes an otherworldly and transcendent reality revealed by God. See, for example, the 
definition of the apocalyptic genre in John J. Collins, ed., Apocalypse: The Morphology 
of a Genre, Semeia 14 (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1979), 9. A fuller discussion of what 
apocalyptic entails will be found in Chapter Four below. 
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must see the centrality and significance of the heaven and earth theme. 
Once we have done so, we can see that the use of this theme serves 
several theological and pastoral purposes for the Evangelist: 


to emphasize the universality of God’s dominion (cf. allusions to 
Dan 3:31-4:34). In the same way that Second Temple Jews empha- 
sized their God’s superiority with the expression “God of heaven,” 
Matthew uses heaven language in reference to God to highlight the 
universal reign of the God and Father of Jesus. 

to shade Matthew’s entire discourse with an Old Testament flavor, 
especially that of creation (heaven and earth), highlighting the impor- 
tance of Genesis and Daniel. 

to thematically lock together several of the most important theological 
emphases in Matthew, such as Christology, Kingdom, Fatherhood 
of God, Ecclesiology, and Eschatology. 

to legitimate Matthew’s readers as the true people of God and en- 
courage them with this reality. Jesus’ disciples, according to Matthew, 
are a heavenly people in that they alone have a kingdom that is 
from heaven and a Father who is in heaven. The people of God are 
defined by Jesus as the ones who “do the will of my Father who is in 
heaven" (7:21; 12:50). There is also a profound connection between 
the creation of heaven and earth and the creation of the true people 
of God. 

to undergird the radical nature of Jesus’ teachings by providing a 
symbolic universe based on the tension between the two poles of 
heaven and earth and encouraging Jesus' disciples to align them- 
selves with the kingdom and Father in heaven while awaiüng the 
eschaton. 

to critique all earthly/human empires, most notably the ever-present 
Roman Empire, as well as to critique Jewish expectations for a 
Davidic kingdom which was Israel-specific and failed to grasp the 
prophetic vision of universal Gentile inclusion. All the while, this 
critique of earthly kingdoms and ways looks forward to the escha- 
ton when God’s heavenly kingdom will come to earth through Jesus 


Christ (6:9-10; 28:18-20). 


OUTLINE OF THE ARGUMENT 


This volume is broken into two major parts. Part One is titled “Clearing 
Ground and Building Anew.” The first chapter is an extensive argument 
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against the current prevailing understanding of heaven as a reverential 
circumlocution in both the Second ‘Temple literature and in Matthew. 
Chapters Two and Three provide a general survey of the use of heaven 
in the OT, Second Temple literature, and Matthew. Chapter Four 
reviews some of the key issues in the scholarly interpretation of Matthew 
and shows how the heaven and earth theme informs and interacts 
with each of these. These four chapters provide a necessary introduc- 
tion to the main argument in Part Two. Part Two is titled “Matthew’s 
Idiolectic Use of Heaven Language and the Theme of Heaven and 
Earth,” and is comprised of eight chapters. In these chapters I will 
examine the four elements of Matthew’s idiolectic use of heaven: 1) an 
intentional distinction in meaning between the singular and plural 
forms of oopavóc; 2) the frequent use of the heaven and earth word 
pair as a theme; 3) regular reference to the Father in heaven/heavenly 
Father; and 4) the recurrent use of the uniquely Matthean expression, 
N BacuAeto. t&v oopovóv, “kingdom of heaven.” The chapters in Part 
Two are paired together such that each of the four elements is first 
traced through the preceding literature in a diachronic fashion, followed 
by an examination of this topic in Matthew specifically. Throughout 
this entire section, I will seek to show that these four aspects of his 
idiolectic usage of heaven language are developed to serve a consistent 
purpose: to emphasize the current tension or contrast between heaven 
and earth, or God and humanity. Finally, the concluding chapter will 
discuss the matters of dualism, Matthew's symbolic universe, and the 
reception-history of kingdom of heaven, in addition to summarizing 
the findings and offering several overall conclusions. 


PART ONE 


CLEARING GROUND AND BUILDING ANEW 


CHAPTER ONE 


CHALLENGING THE CIRCUMLOCUTION ASSUMPTION 


MarrHEW's HEAVEN AS A REVERENTIAL CIRCUMLOCUTION 


As subsequent chapters will show, heaven in Matthew is both a frequently 
used term and part of a key literary and theological theme in the First 
Gospel. However, despite the striking frequency of obpavdcg in Matthew, 
the topic of heaven language is rarely discussed in Matthean scholarship. 
This is because when it does arise, heaven is almost universally explained 
away as a mere circumlocution employed by Matthew to avoid using 
the name of God. This account is given especially when explicating 
Matthew's anomalous expression, kingdom of heaven. For example, 
Albright and Mann describe heaven as a normal Jewish synonym for 
God, “to save the devout from using even the substitute word Adonai."! 
David Hill understands Matthew's kingdom of heaven as equivalent to 
kingdom of God, “indicating faithfulness to the Aramaic and avoiding 
the name of God.” Similarly, E. W. Beare writes off any difference 
between kingdom of heaven and kingdom of God by stating that 
heaven is “simply a circumlocution adopted in Jewish usage to avoid 
speaking directly of God."? T. W. Manson says heaven is a substitute 
for the divine name, “another touch of Jewish-Christian piety."* 
These are but representative examples. This explanation is given 
by the vast majority of commentaries including Davies and Allison, 
Luz, France, Filson, Plummer, Schnackenburg, Hagner, Schlatter, and 
Nolland.? It is not surprising that reference works follow the same line 


' Albright and Mann, Matthew, 49. 

? Hill, Matthew, 90. Here we see the two most common explanations for heaven 
language in Matthew put together, that of reverence-circumlocution and Semitic influ- 
ence. On the question of Semitic influence on Greek ovpavdc, see Chapter Four and 
my arguments in “‘Heaven’ and ‘Heavens’ in the LXX: Exploring the Relationship 
Between DAY and Ovpavdc,” BIOSCS 36 (2003): 39-59. 

3 Beare, Matthew, 33. 

* T. W. Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979), 152. 

$ Nolland's view is not entirely clear. When commenting on 4:17 (Matthew, 175—176) 
he does not speak of “circumlocution” or “avoidance of the divine name,” but he does 
say that the “common” view is correct: that Matthew prefers the “standard Jewish 
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of thinking as the commentators. The explanation of oùpavóç as a 
reverential circumlocution is found in many standard dictionary entries 
under “Heaven,” including TDNT, DG, NIDNTT, ISBE, New Dictionary 
of Biblical Theology, and The Jewish Encyclopedia. In addition to these 
writings, more popular commentaries as well as a host of articles and 
books follow their lead, thus giving the impression that circumlocution 
is the universally accepted explanation. 

The argument in the case of Matthew is typically made in this way: 
A comparison of Matthew’s kingdom of heaven with the Synoptics’ 
kingdom of God reveals that the two have the same referent. Therefore, 
Matthew must have inserted kingdom of heaven for the kingdom of 
God found in his sources. Why did he do this? In light of the apparent 
“Jewishness” of Matthew, he must have been motivated by a shared 
Jewish aversion to using the name of God. Therefore, heaven is simply 
a circumlocution to avoid the name of God. 

While it is true that heaven in Matthew does often refer to God 
in a metonymic way (thus, kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven 
have the same referent),’ close examination reveals that the original 
circumlocution argument (from Gustaf Dalman) suffers from a faulty 
methodology and rationale. The historical arguments given for heaven 
as a reverential circumlocution in the first century rest on very slim 
evidence. Moreover, there is a better solution within Matthew’s own 
usage. Nonetheless, as is often the case, the scholarly repetition of the 
same arguments has created a substantial edifice. ‘This chapter will seek 
to show the structural weaknesses in this edifice and dismantle it by 
challenging the common assumption about heaven as a circumlocution. 
As a result, we will clear the ground for a comprehensive examination 
of Matthew’s frequent use of heaven language. 


expression ‘kingdom of heaven’.” It seems he means by this the common circum- 
locution view. 

ë Surprisingly, the brief article on heaven in the ABD makes no mention of heaven 
as a circumlocution, but it focuses on OT usage, barely mentioning NT usage, and not 
Matthew’s at all. BDAG is somewhat ambiguous: The final major heading is entitled “an 
indirect reference to God,” but reverential circumlocution is not specifically mentioned. 
Instead, BDAG points out that heaven as a reference to God was both a Hebrew and 
Greek polytheistic practice. 

7 A few scholars have tried to suggest that kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven 
in Matthew refer to two different realities. This view proves ill-founded and has not 
been adopted by many Matthean scholars. See Chapter Twelve below for a discussion 
and refutation of this idea. 
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Two Points or PROLEGOMENA 


1. Definitions and the Problem of the Collapsing of Categories 


We must begin with a clarification of terms. “Circumlocution” or 
“periphrasis” refers to the mode of discourse in which one uses words 
“which move roundabout their subject rather than announcing it 
directly.”® There are a number of reasons why one may speak in a 
circumlocutionary way: for euphemistic purposes, out of reverence, 
ironically, or even by mistake. A common circumlocution (of the 
euphemistic sort) is to speak of someone “passing away” rather than 
“dying.” 

Similarly, a speaker or writer may also use the related technique of 
“metonymy” in which he or she substitutes the name of a thing by 
the name of an attribute of it, or something closely associated with 
it.’ Thus, one might hear that “both the White House and Downing 
Street criticized the action,” with “White House” and “Downing 
Street” serving metonymically for the U.S. President and the British 
Prime Minister. 

These are standard concepts. Unfortunately, however, when discussing 
heaven as a circumlocution, there is commonly a confusion or collapsing 
of categories. Scholars do not only argue that Matthew's use of obpavdg 
is a circumlocution in the technical sense as defined above, but they add 
to it an important narrowing qualifier: that Matthew uses circumlocution 
because of a Jewish aversion to speaking the name of God. ‘Thus, in scholarly 
discussion, “circumlocution” has been narrowed in meaning to refer 
only to one, specific kind of circumlocution—the Jewish avoidance of 
the name of God—a definition which is really only a subset or example 
of the meaning of the term. A more careful use of language might 
call this narrower definition, “reverential circumlocution,” but in the 
literature no such distinction is made.'° 

The problem with this narrowing or collapsing of categories is that it 
disables us from being able to recognize circumlocution at work without 


8 Martin Gray, A Dictionary of Literary Terms (2d ed.; Essex: Pearson Education 
Limited, 1992), s.v. circumlocution. These terms are basically synonymous. Biblical 
scholars discussing Matthew tend to use circumlocution more than periphrasis but 
they employ them interchangeably. 

? Gray, A Dictionary of Literary Terms, s.v. metonymy. 

10 Tn the following discussion I will use the fuller expression “reverential circumlocu- 
tion” for greater clarification. 
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assuming it is being used particularly to avoid the name of God. In 
other words, if we have in our minds that “circumlocution” means “a 
roundabout way of saying something to avoid the name of God” (which is 
really only one kind of circumlocution) then when we see heaven being 
used instead of God (as in kingdom of heaven for kingdom of God 
in Matthew), by definition we unwittingly assume it to be a reverential 
circumlocution. But as I will argue below and in subsequent chapters, 
there are indeed other reasons why Matthew uses heaven rather than 
God in phrases such as kingdom of heaven. Therefore, we must be more 
circumspect when using the term circumlocution (such as qualifying it 
with *reverential") or not use the term at all. 


2. The Surprisingly Singular Source 


Before dealing in depth with the arguments for and against heaven as 
a reverential circumlocution, we may also note the interesting fact that 
this widespread view has a surprisingly singular source in the modern 
period. That source is the well-known late 19th-century scholar Gustaf 
Dalman. We have already seen that the vast majority of Matthean 
scholars explain heaven in the First Gospel as merely a reverential 
circumlocution. A glance at the footnotes in any commentary will reveal 
that this pervasive idea stems from Dalman’s influential volume, Worte 
Jesu (ET: The Words of Jesus).'' Not long after Dalman, the now-famous 
volumes by Strack and Billerbeck began to appear. These commentaries 
on the NT are based on rabbinic parallels which are supposed to shed 
light on our understanding of the meaning of NT expressions. ‘The 
widespread influence these volumes had on a generation of scholars 
is matched only by the vehemence with which they were subsequently 
attacked as idiosyncratic and methodologically mistaken." 

Strack and Billerbeck use a very similar approach as did Dalman, and 
thus it is not surprising to find in their work the same explanation given 


! Gustaf Dalman, The Words of jesus (trans. D. M. Kay; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1902). 

12 See the discussion of methodology in Günter Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud 
and Midrash (2d ed.; trans. Markus Bockmuehl; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 45-55. A 
very helpful and straightforward illumination of the problems of using rabbinic materi- 
als in the way that Strack and Billerbeck suggested can be found in Philip Alexander, 
“Rabbinic Judaism and the New Testament,” NW 74 (1983): 237—246. 
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for the use of heaven in Matthew, that of reverential circumlocution.!* 
In fact, it turns out that this explanation is more than a coincidental 
occurrence—Dalman is the only secondary literature source listed in 
Strack and Billerbeck for this entire section! Thus, we find again that 
the fount of this argument is clearly Dalman, as even those Matthean 
commentators who also quote Strack and Billerbeck are leaning on 
Dalman’s original argument.'* Even more striking, modern Jewish 
encyclopedias also rely exclusively on Dalman: In both the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia and The Jewish Encyclopedia under “Heaven,” Dalman 
is the only bibliographic source given for these articles. 

I make these observations here because the assumption of reverential 
circumlocution in Matthew is so widespread that it seems somewhat 
suspicious that this theory is based primarily on one man’s argument, 
especially when few contemporary scholars have likely actually read 
Dalman’s work. Of course, Dalman could indeed be correct in his 
view. But there are sufficient grounds to now go back and revisit and 
evaluate Dalman’s original argument. 


DALMAN's ARGUMENT OUTLINED 


Dalman was rightly recognized in his day as a scholar of great skill 
and erudition. He produced many works dealing with first-century 
Palestine and Aramaic. But certainly his most influential book was the 
one which came into English in 1902 as The Words of Jesus. This volume 
stands in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth century tradition of a 
philological and Aramaic approach to Gospel studies.'? The subtitle of 
Dalman's work—“‘considered in the light of post-biblical Jewish writings 
and the Aramaic language”’—reveals two key assumptions behind 
the work: 1) that discerning the Aramaic prototype of Jesus’ words is 


13 See Str-B 1:172-185 on Matt 4:17 and 1:862-865 on Matt 21:25. 

14 The same can be said for Hans Bietenhard, whose volume on heaven was an 
important work in the last generation: Der himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und Spátju- 
dentum (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951). In his section entitled “Das Wort ‘Himmel’ 
als Ersatzwort für Jahve” (pp. 80-82), Bietenhard depends primarily on Str-B. Note 
also that Bietenhard was the author of the NT section on oopavóg in the influential 
TDNT, thus the widespread understanding of heaven as a reverential circumlocution 
boils down to a single line of thought: Dalman. 

15 See the helpful overview to this tradition in Craig Evans’ introduction to the third 
edition of Matthew Black’s An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 1998), v-xxv. 
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essential to interpreting them;'° and 2) that the rabbinic sources’ use 
of words and phrases gives vital information for understanding the NT 
ideas. Although Dalman does not assume written Aramaic originals 
for the Gospels (as some would after him), he is convinced that Jesus’ 
teachings were spoken in Aramaic. Therefore, his stated goal is to 
investigate “in what form the words of Jesus must have been uttered 
in their original language, and what meaning they had in this form for 
the Jewish hearers.”!” 

Dalman proceeds by discussing fourteen “fundamental ideas” in 
Jewish literature, including the sovereignty of God, eternal life, son 
of man, son of God, and son of David. These “fundamental ideas,” 
as found in the Second Temple literature and especially the Rabbinic 
material, are then used to explain the words of Jesus. Within this 
discussion, a significant part of the book (chapters V-VIII) deals with 
the issue of other names being substituted for the sacred name of God, 
the Tetragrammaton. Dalman observes how the Mishnaic tractates 
often (though not always) eliminated the divine name or substituted 
other words for it, such as heaven or “the Holy One.”'® Then working 
backwards, he argues that this same circumlocution was occurring in 
Esther, 1 Maccabees and Daniel as well, though he acknowledges this 
usage is not consistent in all of the literature. ‘The NT references then, 
especially Matthew, are assumed to provide the connection between the 
Second Temple literature and the Rabbis. 

Chapter VIII, “Evasive or Precautionary Modes of Referring to 
God,” is devoted specifically to the issue at hand. Under this heading, 
Dalman gives fourteen words or phrases, which, according to him, 
reveal the development of the evasion of God’s name by Jews. Seven 
of these are tied directly to the word heaven.'? Under each of these, 
he lists NT examples followed by rabbinic examples, some of which 
parallel closely and others less so. He concludes this section by stating 
that Jesus followed the standard Jewish custom of avoidance of the 


'© Cf the translator's prefatory remarks: “the Greek versions of the Synoptists cannot 


be finally interpreted without taking due account of the Aramaic prototype," vii. 

Dalman, Words, 72. 

'8 Dalman, Words, 194. 

' The fourteen phrases are: 1) The voice (from heaven); 2) Swearing by heaven; 3) 
Reward, treasures in heaven; 4) Names written in heaven; 5) Before the angels, before 
God; 6) Bound, loosed in heaven; 7) Heaven; 8) From heaven; 9) Hosanna in the 
highest; 10) From on high; 11) Use of the passive voice; 12) Amen; 13) The dwelling 
(Shechinah), the glory, the word; 14) The place. 
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name of God, although modifying it “by His marked preference for 
the appellation of God as Father"? He acknowledges that there were 
some superstitious elements in this practice, but most Jews including 
Jesus sought to avoid the name of God out of sincere reverence, based 
on the commandment of the Decalogue (Exodus 20:7). 

Therefore, according to Dalman, Matthew’s (and Jesus’) regular 
employment of the phrase kingdom of heaven is clearly one of 
reverential circumlocution. As mentioned above, Strack and Billerbeck 
followed Dalman’s conclusion in their own work, and nearly everyone 
has followed suit since. 


A Foun-Forp RESPONSE 


However, a close examination of Dalman’s argument reveals several 
flaws. What follows is a four-step argument against the assumption of 
first-century reverential circumlocution. 


1. The Chronology of Creeping Circumlocution 


The first point to make concerns what we might call the chronology of 
creeping circumlocution. Avoidance of uttering the divine name has 
a long history in Judaism. “Yahweh” (rir) was the special, revealed 
name of the God of the Jews, however, at some unknown point (but 
probably at least by the third century BCE), a sacred taboo was placed 
on pronouncing it as written. The Tetragrammaton occurs over 6800 
times in the Hebrew Bible, though, as is well known, the tradition 
of reading “Adonai” or even “The Name” eventually replaced the 
pronunciation of the divine name.?! 

Eventually, this reverential attitude spread to scribal practices as 
well. At Qumran, a number of different techniques were used to avoid 
writing the Tetragrammaton.” We also find in the Septuagint that at 


? Dalman, Words, 233. 

2! For a succinct discussion of this development, see Louis Jacobs, A Jewish Theology 
(London: Dartmon, Longman & Todd, 1973), 140-141. More fully explained and 
well-argued is Ephraim E. Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs (trans. Israel 
Abrahams; 2 vols.; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1975), 1:66-79. An earlier discussion 
can also be found in Arthur Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1927), 1:54—107. 

» See Donald W. Parry, “Notes on Divine Name Avoidance in Scriptural Units of 
the Legal Texts of Qumran,” in Legal Texts and Legal Issues (ed. M. Bernstein, F. Garcia 
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times kópioc replaced the Tetragrammaton,? and some traditions began 
to shy away from even the generic 0eóc. In the Rabbinic materials we 
find mixed rules on the pronunciation of the name. In the Mishnah we 
find several references to the fact that in the Temple the priests would 
pronounce the Name as it was written during the priestly blessing, 
but those in the provinces would not (m. Sofah 7:6; m. Tamid 7:2). 
Similarly, we find that on the day of atonement the high priest would 
pronounce the “Expressed Name" (m. Yoma 6:2; m. Tamid 3:8). By the 
time of the Mishnah (ca. 200-220 CE), of course, the Temple was no 
longer standing and most Jews likely avoided pronouncing the divine 
name. Yet the data is somewhat inconsistent, as m. Ber. 9:5 states that 
in order for the faithful to recognize each other and in response to the 
corrupt teaching of some heretics, they should use the divine name as 
a greeting. Regarding the wriüng of the Tetragrammaton, we know 
that the Hebrew numbering system avoided the normal pattern for 
the number fifteen by substituting W (9+6) for 7 (107-5). Additionally, 
rabbinic literature gives seven names of God which can never be erased 
(b. Shebu. 35a).?* We also find that a custom develops which prohibits 
the destruction of any biblical manuscripts in case the section contains 
the name of God. 

Over the centuries, such reverential habits continued. By the 20th- 
century, many German and French Jews referred to God with the 
title, “The Eternal.” And many Jews today are even reticent to write 


Martinez, J. Kampen; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 437-449. Marianne Dacy, “The Divine 
Name in Qumran Benedictions,” Australian Journal of Jewish Studies 15 (2001): 6-16. 
Dennis Green, “Divine Names: Rabbinic and Qumran Scribal Techniques,” in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty Years After Their Discovery (ed. L. Schiffman, E. Tov, J. VanderKam; 
Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2000), 497—511. P. W. Skehan, “The Divine Name 
at Qumran, the Masada Scroll, and in the Septuagint,” BJOSCS 13 (1990): 14-44. 

?* See Albert Pietersma, “Kyrios or Tetragram: A Renewed Quest for the Original 
LXX," in De Septuaginta: Studies in Honour of John William Wevers (ed. A. Pietersma, 
C. Cox; Mississauga, Ont., Canada: Benben Publications, 1984), 85-101. This replace- 
ment occurred at times, though not always, as was previously argued in scholarly discus- 
sion. More recently, Wevers responded in kind with his essay in honour of Pietersma: 
John William Wevers, “The Rendering of the Tetragram in the Psalter and Pentateuch: 
A Comparative Study,” in The Old Greek Psalter: Studies in Honour of Albert Pietersma (ed. 
Robert J. V. Hiebert, Claude E. Cox, and Peter J. Gentry; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 2001): 21-35. Cf. also George Howard, “The Tetragram and the New Testa- 
ment,” JBL 96 (1977): 63-83; Sean M. McDonough, YHWH at Patmos: Rev. 1:4 in its 
Hellenistic and Early Jewish Setting (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 98-116. 

M Jacobs, A Jewish Theology, 141. Green, “Divine Names,” 501, discusses which titles 
could be erased and which could not. 
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the generic “god,” but instead use the form, “g*d” or *G*d."? This 
phenomenon could be called a “creeping (reverential) circumlocution"— 
an expanding development which included more practices over time 
by accretion. 

As this creeping circumlocution continued, a plethora of other 
techniques arose which were designed to protect the sense of God’s 
transcendence. One familiar to students of the NT is the “divine 
passive,” in which a passive voice verb is used to refer in a roundabout 
way to God’s actions. For example, the familiar phrase from the Sermon 
on the Mount reads ev à uétpo uetpeite LetpnOnoetar ouv (“by the 
measure you measure, it will be measured to you") (Matt 7:2). The 
allusive subject of the second phrase is certainly God, but the third 
person passive verb is used instead, thus making God's involvement more 
abstract.” Of course, for some authors this may be simply a familiar 
way of speaking and does not always indicate conscious avoidance of 
the divine name. Another related phenomenon which has been observed 
in the Targumic material is the tendency to remove anthropomorphic 
and anthropopathic references to God found in the Hebrew Bible. 
Thus, for example, instead of leaving God as the subject of verbs such 
as “do,” “say,” or “speak,” the Targums often change the subject to 
“the Word of the Lord." 

At the same time that we find many of these circumlocutionary 
techniques developing, a wide assortment of epithets begin to be applied 
to God: names that emphasize some aspect of God's character, such as 
“King,” “Master,” and “Father.” The use of “Heaven” begins to appear 
as one such epithet, along with several other words communicating 


? Louis Jacobs comments that although some Orthodox Jews follow this practice, 
others consider this “pernickety, since there is no particular significance to the letter 
‘o’ in English and G-d stands as much for God as the actual word God.” Louis Jacobs, 
“Names of God” in A Concise Companion to the Jewish Religion, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford Reference Online <http://www.oxfordreference.com/views/>. 

26 Similarly, we find in Revelation a voice “coming out from the throne.” Richard 
Bauckham in personal conversation suggests this avoids directly attributing the judg- 
ments to God's activity. C£. also 2 Peter 1:17. 

27 Such tendencies have been discussed by many, including H. M. Orlinksky, “Intro- 
ductory Essay: On Anthropomorphisms and Anthropopathisms in the Septuagint and 
Targum,” in The Septuagint Translation of the Hebrew Terms in the Relation to God in the Book 
of Jeremah (ed. B. M. Zlotowitz; New York: Ktav, 1987): xv-xxiv. Helpful discussions of 
these techniques can also be found in the introductions to most of the English transla- 
tions of the Targums in the series edited by Martin McNamara: The Aramaic Bible: The 
Targums (Edinburgh: T&T Clark). 
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great height.? For example, we do find several instances in the Mishnah 
where heaven is used as an apparent reference to God,” and the typical 
explanation is that this is motivated by reverential circumlocution. It 
remains a question, however, whether this is simply another epithet for 
God rather than being a further example of the spread of creeping 
circumlocution. In light of the mixed traditions on the issue of divine 
name avoidance, the difficulty in dating such highly stratified documents, 
and the large number of other appellations used for God, we cannot 
merely assume reverential circumlocution is the function of heaven in 
these texts. 

And this leads to the main point in this stage of the argument: There 
is no doubt that reverential circumlocution was a phenomenon in Jewish 
practice. But the question remains as to the chronology, geography and exact form 
of such practices. That is, avoidance of the divine name (YHWH) is one 
thing; avoiding other ways of referring to God is another (e.g., Elohim 
or Oeóg); substituting heaven is yet another development beyond these.?? 
But when these practices occurred and how widespread reverential 
circumlocution crept at any given time is very difficult to determine. And 
almost certainly, due to the variegated nature of Judaism, no custom 
was consistent and universal chronologically and geographically. Each 
text or group of texts must be evaluated individually. For example, in 
Qumran we find quite a bit of variance in how the Tetragrammaton 
is treated. The practice was not consistent and may have varied by 
individual scribe. And further, there are no instances in this corpus 
where heaven is used to refer to God directly (see below). In the 
Mishnah, while heaven is at times used metonymically for God, we find 
that a much more direct name for God still appears throughout: forms 
of Elohim occur twenty-eight times in reference to the Jewish God,*! 


?* Pages 54-107 of Marmorstein’s Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God offers an extensive 
catalog of 91 epithets used for God in the older rabbinic materials. Interestingly, from 
the third century CE onward the use of heaven in this way and the corresponding term 
magém fell into disuse. Urbach, The Sages, 1:76—77, suggests this is due to a reaction 
against Gnostic dualism. Marmorstein, 106, speaks similarly. 

? For example, “the kingdom of heaven” (m. Ber. 2:2; cf. b Hag 5b), “the fear of 
heaven" (m. Abot 1:3; cf. b. Ber 33D), “the sake of heaven” (m. *Abot 4:11), and “the 
name of heaven" (m. "Abot 4:4; cf. b. Hag 16a). 

3° Green, “Divine Names,” 508—511, discusses the debates among Rabbis and 
includes a taxonomy of different tiers of prohibitions. 

?! Elohim also occurs a few times with the meaning of false, pagan “gods.” 
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across many different tractates.?? It may be granted that this practice is 
a minority, but the point stands that this name for God is not absent. 
The logic of creeping circumlocution suggests that Llohim would be 
consistently eliminated before the more abstract heaven would be 
substituted via divine reverence, yet this has not happened. Therefore, 
even in the third-century CE rabbinic literature (which has been 
consciously edited and codified), it is not at all clear that heaven is being 
used as a reverential circumlocution. And significantly, the Targums, 
like Qumran, do not contain any uses of heaven as a substitute for 
God (again, see below). 

Referring specifically to Dalman again we can note that not only 
does he collapse the categories of circumlocution and reverential 
circumlocution, but he also lumps together all kinds of techniques and 
levels of divine name avoidance to make his case, thereby wrongly 
mixing earlier and later developments. He fails to distinguish between 
utterance of the Tetragrammaton and other techniques, and he neglects 
pointing out that when we move from Hebrew and Aramaic to Greek, 
the question of the actual four-letter divine name becomes moot. As 


Maurice Casey observes regarding Dalman's statements about the 
kingdom of God: 


in discussing this Dalman made an extraordinary and extraordinarily 
influential mistake: he attributed to Jesus the use of VAWT Nmm2^n rather 
than 87987 NIT27n on the ground that he was avoiding the divine name. 
But S798 is not the divine name! It was the ordinary Aramaic term for 


‘God’.8 


Casey’s point is strengthened by the arguments I have presented above 
that there is no clear evidence that the generic term “God” was being 
replaced in the first century either. 

These inconsistencies at least cast doubt on whether we can assume 
this practice is up and running and widespread in the time of Jesus. 
Apart from the Gospel of Matthew, where this practice is typically 
assumed, there is indeed very little supporting evidence.** 


32 Other substitutionary names for God also appear in the Mishnah, such as ha- 
Magém, ha-Shém, and the abbreviation "1, translated as “the Lord.” 

33 Maurice Casey, Aramaic Sources of Mark’s Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 17. 

** The prodigal son's words from Luke 15:18 and 21 are typically listed as the other 
primary NT example of reverential circumlocution (“I have sinned eig tov obpavov 
Kai év@nidv cov"). The translation of “against heaven” is common but not certain. 
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2. A Flawed Methodology 


A second significant weakness in Dalman’s argument is the fundamental 
problem that his methodology is at many points flawed. In the first 
instance, many scholars now question Dalman’s type of approach which 
organizes material around certain ideas (Begriff) supposedly in Jesus’ 
mind. For example, Casey dismisses this method by stating that these 
Begriff are hardly something Jesus would have had: “They are culturally 
German, and barely at home in first-century Judaism."? 

Even if this might be a bit overstated, Dalman's methodology for using 
the Rabbinic materials 1s problematic, even as it was quite commonly 
in his day. In vein with his collapsing of chronological categories, 
Dalman uncritically utilizes rabbinic sources in his reconstruction of 
Second Temple and NT practices. One hundred years ago, in the 
wave of excitement over applying the plethora of rabbinic literature 
to the interpretation of the NT, such basic methodological errors 
were rampant. Many scholars, including Dalman and Strack and 
Billerbeck, jumped in with both feet, as it were. However, due to the 
codified nature of the rabbinic materials and uncertainty concerning 
the dating of particular rabbis, it is simply impossible to definitively use 
the rabbinic literature as a direct window on to NT usage. As Michael 
Lattke observes about the works of Billerbeck, Dalman and G. E Moore, 
"these compilations pose enormous methodological and hermeneutical 
problems for any critical researcher who is particularly interested in the 
provenance of the early traditions."?? Similarly, John Meier, speaking 
specifically about understanding the Pharisees and Sadducees in the 
first century, sums up the scholarly evolution in this way: 


It was common among older Jewish scholars to rely heavily on the Mishna 
(ca. AD 200-220), the Tosefta (3rd century), the Palestinian (or Jerusalem) 
Talmud (5th century), and the Babylonian Talmud (6th century) as well 


as the rabbinic midrashim from various centuries to reconstruct the 


Instead, the intended meaning may be that the sins are so great as to reach unto 
heaven (cp. LXX Jer 28:9; 2 Chron 28:9; Ezra 9:6). Interestingly, this is how Dalman 
understands this text (Words, 217—218). Alternatively, if “against heaven” is correct, 
then there is likely some other metonymic reason for this substitution. There does not 
appear to be any other evidence of Luke removing Oeóg out of a “Jewish avoidance 
of the name of God.” 

9 Casey, Aramaic Sources, 17. 

3 Michael Lattke, “On the Jewish Background of the Synoptic Concept “The 
Kingdom of God’,” in The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus (ed. Bruce Chilton; 
London: SPCK, 1984), 86. 
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historical Pharisees and Sadducees. More recently, Jewish scholars like 
Jacob Neusner and Shaye Cohen, as well as Christian scholars like E. P. 
Sanders and Anthony Saldarini, have urged greater caution in the use of 
rabbinic literature to delineate the very different conditions of Judaism 
in pre-70 Palestine.*” 


One example of a balanced approach to the use of rabbinic materials 
comes from Philip Alexander. He offers several reasons why NT 
scholars must be very circumspect in handling the rabbinic material. 
These include the state and dating of the texts, the accuracy of the 
attributions, as well as various other considerations. While Alexander’s 
goal is constructive, at the end, he is compelled to convey “some idea 
of the degree of doubt and uncertainty which must hang over any 
pronouncement” coming from the study of rabbinic literature.?? 

In the case of Dalman, such a needed note of “doubt and un- 
certainty" is missing. Instead, he jumps from NT phrases assumed to 
be reverential circumlocutions to a concatenation of rabbinic parallels, 
some of which seem close and others which are simply not. At best, 
his arguments illumine the possibility of early circumlocution; at worst, 
they are a classic example of Sandmel’s “parallelomania” in which 
similar-looking texts are strung together and causal relationships are 
wrongly assumed.? 


3. The Rabbinic Materials are Mixed 


A third problem with the reverential circumlocution argument is 
that the Rabbinic materials are indeed mixed in their witness to this 
supposed phenomenon. Even if Dalman had been more careful in his 
appropriation of rabbinic literature, this would not have provided a 
strong enough case for reverential circumlocution there. As observed 
above, the rabbinic material is mixed in its prescriptions in this regard. 
While there was a general avoidance of the pronouncement of the 
Tetragrammaton—certainly the highest tier of reverence and clearest 


$ John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, Volume 3: Companions 
and Competitors (New York: Doubleday, 2001), 305. 

38 Alexander, “Rabbinic Judaism,” 238. 

3° Cf. Samuel Sandmel’s well-known article by this name in JBL 81 (1962). In dis- 
cussing dating of rabbinic materials by comparing similar texts, Stemberger reminds 
the reader that “one cannot automatically assume the continuity of an idea between 
two chronologically distant literary references.” Stemberger, Introduction, 48. 
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form of circumlocution—this was not universally so." Some Rabbis 
announce as cut-off anyone who pronounces the name with its vowels 
(m. Sanh. 11:1; & Sanh. 90a), while another tradition ordains that Jews 
should use the name when greeting one another (m. Ber 9:5). This 
applies to the highest level of circumlocution and the most sensitive 
issue related to the name of God. Certainly, on circumlocutions of less 
importance practices were likely mixed. Such inconsistencies should 
caution us against a flat reading of the materials that assumes heaven 
was used consistently in a circumlocutionary way, if at all. 

Günter Stemberger criticizes this kind of unthoughtful approach to 
rabbinic literature because it results in 


a rather undifferentiated image of ‘the’ rabbinic theology. Because 
of its simplicity and homogeneity, this image is readily adopted in 
the comparative history of religion and especially in New Testament 
exegesis... Symptomatic of this situation is...the use of (H. L. Strack &) 
P. Billerbeck’s Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch as a 
quarry of useful quotations.’ 


This criticism of the misuse of Strack and Billerbeck can also be leveled 
against several of the assumptions in Dalman. The foundation of his 
argument is a reconstructed monolithic idea culled selectively from the 
rabbinic literature. 

So even using the Mishnah, Dalman’s arguments are inconclusive. 
But when we look beyond the Mishnah to other early Jewish literature 
such as the Targums we discover that the idea that heaven was used as 
a reverential circumlocution finds little support. Strikingly, the Targums 
do not use heaven in a reverential circumlocutionary way, nor even as 
a metonym for God. From my examination of all the occurrences of 
heaven in the Targums I have found that they align very closely with 
the usage in the Hebrew Bible, and that even the occasional instances 
where a reference to heaven is added in the Targums, these do not 
provide any novel uses of heaven and certainly not a development of 
heaven as a circumlocution.? Indeed, in discussing the phrase kingdom 


? See Dacy, “Divine Name,” 10-12. See especially the discussion in Urbach, The 
Sages, 1:126-134. A helpful discussion of the use of YHWH in the Rabbinic materials 
can also be found in McDonough, YHWH at Patmos, 98-116. 

^! Stemberger, Introduction, 45—46. 

+ This analysis stems from my own observations based on the recent series of concor- 
dances to the Targums produced by Brill: J. C. de Moor, W. E Smelik, and B. Grossfeld, 
eds., A Bilingual Concordance to the Targum of the Prophets (Leiden: Brill, 1995. 
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of heaven in the rabbinic literature, Bruce Chilton observes that a 
pious reticence of using heaven to avoid referring to God is not found 
in the Targums.? 


4. The Second Temple Evidence is Not Sufficient 


The fourth and final problem with Dalman’s argument is that the 
Second ‘Temple evidence is simply not sufficient to sustain his thesis. 
From the reconstructed idea of heaven as a reverential circumlocution 
in the Mishnah, Dalman works backwards, attempting to connect the 
dots of his argument by finding evidence of reverential circumlocution 
in the Second Temple literature. This move is crucial for him to place 
these practices as functional at the time of Jesus. His proffers three 
examples: the book of Esther, Daniel 4:23, and 1 Maccabees. 

In the case of Esther, Dalman asserts that avoidance of the name of 
God is the explanation for the absence of “God” throughout the book. 
This argument is far from conclusive, especially when one considers 
that the various Septuagintal versions, which are ostensibly later, insert 
references to God. Moreover, the case of Esther proves irrelevant to 
the question of whether heaven is being used in this way. There are 
no instances of heaven in Esther at all and little evidence of other 
circumlocutionary terms.** Therefore, the text of Esther provides no 
data for the question of heaven as a reverential circumlocution. This 
kind of argument from silence gives no credence to the proposal. 

An examination of Daniel 4:23 [4:26 in Septuagint and English] 
shows that it provides far from conclusive evidence as well. Here, in 
Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, the prophet says 
that Naw 1320, which is usually translated as “Heaven rules.” It is 
supposed that heaven is used here as a way to avoid the name of God 
(based on the Rabbinic practice read backwards). This serves for Dalman 
as the sole canonical example of a reverential circumlocution. 

However, for several reasons this interpretation of NAW JA?W is 
unlikely. First, the typical translation of “Heaven rules” is far from 
certain. The phrase NAW 322 "3 could easily be understood to mean 
"that there is a heavenly power" or “who the heavenly power is.” 


5 Bruce Chilton, Pure Kingdom: Jesus’ Vision of God (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 19. 

^ Esther 4:14 is sometimes given as an example of the divine passive: “relief and 
deliverance will arise for the Jews from another place.” Beyond this, examples are 
hard to find. 
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The word 1228 is a plural adjective in agreement with NAW, not the 
expected verb 07W. Further evidence of this interpretation is found in 
the Theodotion (8) version of the LXX, a text which typically follows the 
MT of Daniel very closely. Theodotion 4:26 reads &à' fj &v yvàg civ 
&&ovotav thv obpáviov (“from the time you that you know the heavenly 
power”), using the rare adjective obpaviog (“heavenly”)—precisely the 
way I am suggesting we interpret the Aramaic phrase. 

However, even if one wants to hold to the traditional “Heaven 
rules” translation, then on textual grounds, it is probable that the MT 
reading is a later edition. MT Daniel 2-7 is extant in Aramaic only 
and we have two different Greek versions as well (Theodotion and Old 
Greek). Although the OG and especially Theodotion typically follow 
the Aramaic rather closely, we have here the rare instance where all 
three differ from each other: 


MT 4:23 wm [RP rcc 
"from the üme that you know that heaven rules" 

0 4:26 ao’ fic &v YO¢ thv £&ovotov thv oopóviov 
“from the time you that you know the heavenly power" 

OG 4:26 eig koipóv koi Hpav... [v.27] xópiog Gf év obpave koi fi 
&&ovota. aùto éni nof TH YT 
“until a time and a moment...the Lord lives in heaven and 
his authority is over all the earth” 


In this reading, there is a progression in explicitness that runs from the 
OG to the Thedotion to the MT. The OG clearly refers to the Lord 
who is in heaven, the Theodotion is somewhat more vague, and the 
MT eliminates all but the ambiguous “heaven.” In each case, it is clear 
from the context that the Jewish God is the subject. The preceding 
parallel in 4:17 [MT 4:14] shows a similar progression. The OG says 
that Nebuchadnezzar will come to know that “the Lord of heaven has 
authority over everything in heaven and on earth." The 0 reads “the 
Lord is the Most High over the kingdoms of men"; and the MT, “the 
Most High rules over the kingdom of men.”*° 

Determining which of the three readings in 4:26 [4:23] was original 
is ultimately impossible, but if in fact there is a trajectory toward using 
heaven as a substitution for God, this would argue that whatever Vorlage 


5 The OG also has a third expression of this sentiment in 4:31, which does not 
occur in the MT or 8: “so that you might know that the God of heaven has authority 
in the kingdom of men.” 
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lies behind the OG is the oldest, followed by the 0 tradition and finally, 
the Aramaic of the MT. In this reconstruction, the Aramaic reflects 
somewhat later sensibilities than either of the Greek versions, sensibilities 
stemming from a time much later than Dalman assumed. This progressive 
reconstruction finds at least partial support in the scholarly consensus 
that the OG is older than the Theodotion. Additionally, the fact that 
the Theodotion inexplicably varies from the MT here provides some 
evidence for a later revision of the Aramaic.“ Moreover, there is strong 
scholarly support to argue that the OG in chapter 4 is translating an 
older, Aramaic Vorlage than is found in the MT tradition." Therefore, 
the Aramaic of 4:23 may indeed reflect later notions and be a later 
reading. 

Regardless, there is another reason why Daniel 4:23 is likely not a 
reverential circumlocution. Although heaven 1s certainly substituted 
as a metonym for God here, the context and language of Daniel cast 
doubt on whether explaining these words as a reverential circumlocution 
is justifiable. Just four verses earlier we read that Nebuchadnezzar's 
kingdom and dominion have extended to heaven and to the ends of 
the earth; his greatness seems insurmountable. But the true God is now 
about to humble him and show his utterly earthly nature by making 
him a beast of the earth who will lie down in the dew which comes 
from heaven. Thus, in this context, full of such word-plays, Yahweh is 
called by epithets such as the “God of heaven” (2:18, 19, 37, 44), the 
“Most High God” (3:26; 4:2; 5:18; 5:21), and more simply, “the Most 
High” (4:17, 24, 25; et al.). Likewise, in 4:23 we have another of these 
metonymic titles, “Heaven,” which, like the others, serves a rhetorical 
purpose rather than a reverential one—to emphasize the universal 
greatness of the God of the Jews over all sovereigns, even the one who 
holds them in bondage. As Urbach explains, when Jonah (or Daniel or 
other Second Temple Jews) declare faith in the God of heaven, they 
are attesting faith “in the God who is God of the universe and not a 


4 Unfortunately, none of the extant Daniel manuscripts from Qumran contains 
4:23. This might have solved the puzzle of the Vorlage here. 

? R. H. Charles was the earliest scholar to argue this way. T. J. Meadowcroft and 
others have also argued that the Vorlage of OG Daniel likely predates the MT of Daniel 
2-7. See T. J. Meadowcroft, Aramaic Daniel and Greek Daniel: A Literary Comparison (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 263. See also, A. A. Di Lella, “The Textual History 
of Septuagint Daniel and Theodotion Daniel,” in The Book of Daniel: Composition and 
Reception (ed. J. J. Collins and Peter W. Flint; 2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 2:586—-607. 
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deity of a given country or temple." Therefore, Daniel 4:23 cannot 
serve as an example of heaven as a reverential circumlocution in the 
Second Temple period. 

The only remaining plank in Dalman’s argument for an early pattern 
of reverential circumlocution is 1 Maccabees. A first reading indicates 
that here we will find the most evidence for Dalman’s theory. ‘There are 
fourteen occurrences of heaven in 1 Maccabees and none of “God” 
or “Lord” in reference to Yahweh. In all but two of the occurrences 
of “heaven,” there is a clear metonymic reference to God. In several 
instances, the replacement of heaven for God is so abrupt that it renders 
the sentence sounding rather odd. For example, “On their return they 
sang hymns and praises to Heaven, for he is good, for his mercy endures 
for ever” (4:24). Thus, heaven is apparently functioning as an intentional 
circumlocution or metonymy for God. It is unclear, however, whether 
this metonymic substitution is for reverential reasons or not. This 
possibility cannot be dismissed out of hand, but neither is there clear 
evidence to support it. William Oesterley, commenting on heaven in 
1 Maccabees, observes that its usage may stem from reverence for the 
divine name, but suggests that alternatively, it points to the first-century 
BCE emphasis on God's transcendence.” This seems quite reasonable 
in light of the frequent use of the Second Temple expression “God of 
heaven” for the same purpose. 

Additionally, we may observe how strikingly ‘secular’ or devoid of 
traditional Jewish emphases that 1 Maccabees is. The Hasmoneans 
are depicted more like Greek military heroes, and in sharp contrast to 
2 Maccabees, God is quite distant and his role in the actual historical 
events could almost be described as deistic. That is, we may suggest that 
the blatant use of ‘Heaven’ to refer to God in 1 Maccabees is a function 
of the consciously divinely-generic account that is 1 Maccabees. There 
is nothing else in the book to suggest the kind of pietistic attitude that 
would so scrupulously avoid the name of God out of reverence. It is 
difficult to say with certainty what the motive for the use of heaven in 


48 Urbach, The Sages, 1:70. Urbach concludes that Daniel 4:23, along with several 
other post-Exilic uses of heaven are simply a metonymy of place, where the name 
of a place is substituted for the people (or in this case, person) of that place (p. 69). 
Similarly he observes that *Heaven" by itself is a short-hand metonym for God of 
heaven (p. 72). 

^? William O. E. Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (London: 
SPCK, 1953), 78. 
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1 Maccabees is, but reverential circumlocution does not seem likely. If it 
was reverential circumlocution, then this text is certainly the exception. 
As Dalman himself admits, this pattern “in other writings is not in every 
case so consistent."?? This proves to be an understatement, as it is only 
in 1 Maccabees that such a consistent use of heaven to refer to God 
is evident at all.?' The exceptional nature of 1 Maccabees stands out 
when one considers that of all the hundreds of references to heaven 
throughout the OT, Philo, Josephus, and the Pseudepigrapha, in no 
other text is Ó£óc avoided and heaven substituted in its place as we 
find there.” 

Finally, there is one other crucial corpus of Second Temple literature 
that argues strongly against Dalman’s theory: the scrolls of Qumran. 
In this instance, no blame can be laid on him, as the first scrolls came 
to light only after his death (d. 1941). Nonetheless, the use of heaven 
in the Qumran documents provides strong counter-evidence to his 
theory that heaven was an early reverential circumlocution. Of the 
approximately 200 occurrences of heaven in the non-biblical documents, 
not one functions in ths way. While this is admittedly an argument from 
silence, this is a case where the silence speaks volumes. In light of the 
scrupulous care taken with the divine name at Qumran, and the close 
chronological connection between Qumran and the NT, the lack of the 
use of heaven in this way is strong evidence against its usage before 
the later rabbinic period. 

To sum up, the widespread adoption of Dalman's conclusion proves 
to be as precarious as an inverted pyramid. Although the breadth of 
the belief 1s large today, it rests on a singular and very weak point. 
The evidence for heaven as a reverential circumlocution in the time 
of Jesus 1s simply too slim to adhere to this theory. It may indeed be 
that the (later) rabbinic material reflects a real trend toward heaven 
as a reverential circumlocution, but this yet remains to be proven. 
Further, the variegated nature of first-century Judaism militates against 
postulating a definitive trend, even if it were rather widespread in the 


5 Dalman, Words, 195-196. 

?' One nearby contrary example is 2 Maccabees where there are twenty-one instances 
of “heaven,” many of which are clearly not reverential circumlocution, in addition to 
forty-nine explicit references to God, including several in conjunction with heaven. 

5 Indeed, the exceptional nature of heaven usage in 1 Maccabees led one Jewish 
commentator to date the book in the late first-century CE: Solomon Zeitlin, The First 
Book of Maccabees (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), 28. 
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literature.? Yet Dalman’s assumption of reverential circumlocution 
has continued as the dominant view, although it has been largely 
unexamined. A fresh analysis of his argument reveals that it is too weak 
to support the weight that has been placed upon it. 


CONTRARY EVIDENCE IN THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


But what about the Gospel of Matthew? Is this not the missing link 
that provides evidence for the practice in question? We can now turn 
to the final stage of the argument: There is contrary evidence in Matthew 
that argues against the traditional reverential circumlocution interpretation of heaven 
in the First Gospel. 

Although the assumption of reverential circumlocution is so wide- 
spread that it functions as a consensus in Matthean studies, a close 
reading of Matthean scholars reveals that several scholars have indeed 
sounded a minor note of disagreement. E. Schweizer, Morris, Carson, 
Gundry, Marcus and McNeile each tips his hat to the circumlocution 
explanation, but goes on to suggest that there may be some additional 
factor at work in Matthew. Schweizer suggests that Matthew uses 
the ambiguous term heaven in kingdom of heaven so that both God 
the Father and Christ can be understood as king without conflict.** 
Morris vacillates somewhat on his explanation, but at one point states 
that “heaven” in kingdom of heaven is intended to communicate a 


55 There are also several examples in Hellenistic Greek where obpavóg is used as 
a circumlocution which, by the nature of their source, are clearly not because of *a 
Jewish aversion to pronounce the name of God." Examples from various centuries 
include Philippides Com. 27; according to Clement of Alexandria: Protr. 5, 66, 4; Appian, 
Hann. 56; Herodotus I, 131; and the “Epigram for Apollonios of Tyana.” Quoted in 
G. H. R. Horsley, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity: A Review of the Greek Inscrip- 
tions and Papyri Published in 1978 (North Ryde, Australia: Macquarie University; 1983), 
49—50. Some have suggested that this secular usage was in fact the source of the later 
Jewish custom. Cf. Jacobs, A Jewish Theology, 143. The point is that using heaven as a 
metonym (or circumlocution in the technical sense) does not require the explanation 
that this came about because of the (later) Jewish habit of avoiding the name of God. 
As the Dictionary of Biblical Imagery points out, speaking of God in figurative and sym- 
bolic ways is in fact the normal way for humanity to converse about the divine, “since 
through this imagery we proceed from the known to the lesser known or unknown, 
making it an excellent way to talk about God." Leland Ryken et al., eds., Dictionary of 
Biblical Imagery (Downers Grove, Ill.: Inter Varsity, 2000), s.v. God. 

* E. Schweizer, The Good News According to Matthew (trans. D. Green; London: SPCK, 
1976), 47. 
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kingdom that extends beyond the earthly realm.” D. A. Carson offers 
both suggestions, ? while McNeile remarks that the use of heaven 
emphasizes a contrast between heaven and earth." In an article on 
16:18-19, Joel Marcus makes a passing comment about circumlocution 
while discussing the meaning of kingdom of heaven.? He argues that 
circumlocution is probably only a “partial truth” because, according 
to 6:10, the kingdom of heaven “is the projection of God’s heavenly 
rule into the earthly sphere." Among those in this group, Gundry 
offers the strongest challenge and states, “the Jewish practice only 
gave Matthew a means of stressing another of his favorite motifs, the 
majesty of God's universal dominion. ”® Nevertheless, each of these 
commentators still maintains that circumlocution is at least part of the 
explanation for Matthew’s usage. 

More strongly than these writers, a few scholars writing on Matthew 
have decidedly disagreed with the reverential circumlocution idea. The 
earliest example comes from the once-famous German scholar Hermann 
Cremer. Cremer’s work actually predates Dalman, but his insights into 
the meaning of ù Baci eto tHv odpavov have been largely lost.°' He 
gives several reasons why heaven does not serve as a circumlocution in 
this phrase, most strongly because he sees an antithesis between the 
heavenly kingdom and earthly hopes.” Also writing before Dalman, the 
famous early 18th-century commentator Matthew Henry comments 
that by ‘kingdom of heaven’ Matthew means it is a kingdom that is of 
heaven, “not of this world." David Garland, in his commentary, states 
that kingdom of heaven is not a pious aversion, but is used to refer 


5 Morris, Matthew, 53. 

56 Carson, Matthew, s.v. 3:2. 

5 McNeile, Matthew, xxiii. 

58 Joel Marcus, “The Gates of Hades and the Keys of the Kingdom (Matt 16:18-19)” 
CBQ 50 (1998): 443-455. 

5 Marcus, “The Gates of Hades,” 447. 

9? Gundry, Matthew?, 43. Notice also the connection with the use of heaven language 
in Daniel. 

êl This does show that at least some had considered the idea of heaven as a reverential 
circumlocution before Dalman, but this view does not appear to be widespread before 
Dalman and it certainly finds its full argumentation in Dalman's treatment. 

° Herman Cremer, Biblico- Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek (trans. W. Urwick; 
4th ed.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1895), 662-663. Cremer's views, which I discovered 
after fully formulating the thesis in this work, have many similarities to my own, as 
subsequent chapters will show. 

55 Matthew Henry, Commentary on the Whole Bible by Matthew Henry, ed., L.F. Church, 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1961), s.v. 3:2. 
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to “God’s transcendent work and lordship that is coming down from 
heaven,” though he offers no argumentation for this rejection.” Similar is 
Gerhard Schneider who states that God and heaven are not synonyms in 
the phrase n BaciXeto tOv oùpavâv, but that this expression underlines 
the spatial, heavenly background to God's kingdom.” In an article 
arguing for Matthew as a Gentile author, Kenneth Clark also rejected 
the circumlocution explanation. His reasoning was that Matthew did 
often use the term Oeóc (including in his four occurrences of kingdom 
of God) and that evidence from other Jewish writers such as Paul and 
Mark shows that using 86g apparently did not violate the aversion to 
speaking the name of Yahweh.** More recently, Robert Foster has made 
similar arguments in rejecting circumlocution as the background of 
kingdom of heaven. Foster also observes that kingdom of heaven does 
not stand alone in Matthew but is part of a larger “heavenly language” 
discourse.?" Most clearly argued is the position of Robert Guelich, who 
observes that Matthew “does not exhibit any predilection for avoiding 
the divine name" but that heaven “has a much broader function in his 
Gospel than simply as a metonym for God... [it refers to] God's realm 
where, enthroned, he rules over all the world."5? 

The uncertainty of Dalman's argument combined with the observa- 
tions of these last two groups of scholars puts us well on our way toward 
a rejection of the reverential circumlocution argument in Matthew. 
I will add to these arguments a few additional observations. As we 
observed, often the circumlocution argument in Matthew stems from 
the recognition that Matthew's phrase kingdom of heaven corresponds 
to the other evangelists’ kingdom of God. While I agree that these 
terms correspond and have the same referent, the implication is that 
Matthew must have not wanted to use O£óc, thus following the supposed 


** D. Garland, Reading Matthew: A Literary and Theological Commentary on the First Gospel 
(New York: Crossroad, 1993), 47. 

6 Gerhard Schneider, “‘Im Himmel—auf Erden’,” 287. 

9 Kenneth W. Clark, “The Gentile Bias in Matthew” JBL 66 (1947), 169. Davies 
and Allison, Matthew 1:21, dispute Clark’s arguments but not convincingly. Their 
opposition to Clark stems from his insistence on Gentile authorship, which Davies and 
Allison (rightly) reject. However, a rejection or revision of the circumlocution argument 
in no way necessitates rejection of the Jewish flavoring, provenance or authorship of 
Matthew, especially if there is no strong evidence for reverential circumlocution as a 
Jewish practice in the time of Jesus. 

& Robert Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 488-489. 

68 Robert Guelich, The Sermon on the Mount: A Foundation for Understanding (Dallas: 
Word, 1982), 77. 
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Jewish custom. However, as has been observed by others, Matthew 
shows no such aversion but in fact uses 8ed¢ 51 times, even more 
often than kingdom of heaven! Additionally, Matthew also employs the 
phrase kingdom of God on four occasions (12:28; 19:24; 21:31, 43).? 
As McNeile observes, it does not make much sense to say Matthew 
systematically avoided Ĥeóç in the instances of kingdom of heaven out 
of a scrupulous aversion to the name of God, while he continues to use 
Qedc¢ in other texts where Mark or Luke have “God.””° There must be 
something going on other than reverential circumlocution. 

Finally, and most importantly, there is simply a better solution with 
more explanatory power than reverential circumlocution: Matthew's 
frequent use of heaven is part of a rubric of heaven and earth language 
woven richly throughout his Gospel account. As the rest of this book 
will show, this heaven and earth theme is manifested by the frequent 
recurrence of this word-pair, an idiolectic use of singular and plural 
ovpavoc, the predominance of the uniquely Matthean kingdom of 
heaven, and the repeated reference to the Father in heaven. Rather 
than dismissing heaven in Matthew as a reverential circumlocution, we 
need to understand its great literary and theological significance in the 
First Gospel. It does not stand alone but must be interpreted in light 
of the whole narrative of Matthew." 


CONCLUSION: METONYMY NOT CIRCUMLOCUTION 


To sum up the argument, the widespread reliance on Dalman to 
explain heaven in Matthew is an unfortunate mistake. This standard 
solution has in fact blinded our ability to see the much more elaborate 
scheme at work in Matthew’s use of odpavdc, one which the remainder 


®© The most insightful discussions of why both kingdom of heaven and kingdom of 
God are found in Matthew is Robert Mowery's article, “The Matthean References to 
the Kingdom: Different Terms for Different Audiences," Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 
70 (1994): 398-405. One of Mowery's concluding remarks is that clearly Matthew did 
not avoid kingdom of God “to piously avoid writing the noun ‘God’.” 

” McNeile, Matthew, xxiii. 

?' The only scholar to observe something close to this idea is Robert Foster, “Why on 
Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven?" who notices that kingdom of heaven and Father in 
heaven combine together to make up a heavenly language discourse. This observation 
is correct as far as it goes, but fails to see that indeed Father in heaven and kingdom 
of heaven are themselves only part of an even larger and more pervasive heaven and 
earth theme. 
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of this work will seek to explore. While some scholars have suggested 
the insufficiency of this standard explanation, the note has not been 
sounded loudly enough to call into question the widespread assumption. 
The history of the reverential circumlocution idea is an example of 
an unsubstantiated suggestion becoming an unquestioned assumption 
through the magic of publication, repetition, and elapsed time. Norman 
Perrin, in commenting on Dalman’s explanation of kingdom of heaven, 
says “there can be no going back from his conclusions in regard to the 
meaning of this phrase.”” On the contrary, our return ad fontes reveals 
the great deficiency of Dalman's original argument, an argument which 
has subsequently become a supposition for most Matthean scholars. 
The way out of this self-inflicted conundrum is to attend anew to 
careful definitions of our literary categories. “Circumlocution” and 
“periphrasis” should not be limited to the narrower definition of 
reverential circumlocution that has come to dominate. This narrowing 
of the definition, or maybe better, this conflation of two different 
ideas—a roundabout way of saying something and avoidance of the 
divine name—has served to eliminate the possibility of clear thinking 
on the matter. It is often the case that the literary/rhetorical practice of 
circumlocution is used with no motive of avoidance of the divine name, 
but instead for other reasons: style, variety, literary allusions, word-play, 
or theological purpose. There is no doubt that Matthew often uses heaven to 
refer indirectly to “God’”—1n the expression kingdom of heaven, and in texts such 
as Matt 21:25 (“Is the baptism of John from heaven or from humans?”). But 
these are clearly cases of metonymy, where heaven refers indirectly to God, not a 
direct substitution out of avoidance of the divine name, but for a rhetorical and 
theological purpose: to contrast heaven (God's realm) with earth (humanity’s realm).”° 
Interestingly, E. E. Urbach makes the same observation about the use 


7? Norman Perrin, The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus (London: SCM, 1963), 
24, While Perrin follows Dalman on the explanation of heaven and the “kingly rule” 
meaning of kingdom, he does critique Dalman for viewing the Jewish literature as a 
unity and not giving sufficient attention to the differences between the apocalyptic and 
prophetic writings compared to the rabbinic literature. This is certainly a valid critique 
of Dalman’s methodology and applies also to his misunderstanding of heaven as a 
reverential circumlocution. 

7 Note that I am not suggesting that “circumlocution”/“periphrasis” and “meton- 
ymy? are entirely separate, hermetically-sealed concepts, but because “circumlocution” 
has come to have a much narrower meaning in its usage in biblical studies, it is help- 
ful to use the less-loaded term “metonymy” to describe the function of heaven in the 
Second Temple literature and beyond. 
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of heaven in the Rabbinic literature. Rather than being used to avoid 
the name of God, he points out that heaven in “God of heaven” and 
in phrases such as “fear of Heaven,” “kingdom of Heaven,” etc., is 
an antithesis which “stressed the difference between God and human 
beings”’‘—that is, between heaven and earth. To speak of God as 
in heaven or heavenly (especially in the Second Temple period) also 
stresses his universal greatness over all other so-called gods. Thus, we 
can delineate at least two powerful rhetorical ways that heaven could 
be used metonymically and there are likely others. In fact, there are 
over 90 various names for God used in the Rabbinic literature.” The 
point of this rich variety of expressions is not to uniformly avoid all 
direct reference to God, but instead to highlight via metonymy some 
attribute of God or aspect of his care for his people (e.g., “Master of 
the Universe,” “Father,” “the Creator,” “King”). So too, I contend, 
with heaven. 

In sum, heaven as a reverential circumlocution should be jettisoned 
from our understanding of Matthew. Instead, heaven serves in Matthew 
as a potent metonym for God. It has a positive purpose (part of the 
larger theme of heaven and earth throughout the book) not a negative 
one (avoidance of the divine name). This language and theme of 
heaven and earth stands in a rich and full tradition of heaven language 
throughout the Jewish literature, commencing with the foundational 
statement of Genesis 1:1 and flowing abundantly into Matthew’s usage. 
Rejecting the mistaken circumlocution assumption about heaven in 
Matthew opens the door for a clearer understanding of the literary 
and theological uses of the term. 

'This chapter has served a primarily deconstructive purpose: to clear 
away a common misconception about heaven in Matthew. In the 
following chapters we will begin the reconstructing of our understanding 
of the function of this concept, and the entire second part of this book 
will offer a positive alternative in the place of what has been rejected 
here. 


™ Urbach, The Sages, 1:70—71. 
Jacobs, A Jewish Theology, 142, following Marmorstein. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A SURVEY OF HEAVEN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


The purpose of this chapter is to explore the general usage of heaven 
throughout the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, and the Second Temple 
Jewish literature so as to provide the literary and religious context for 
an examination of heaven in Matthew. 


HEBREW BIBLE 


Morphology 


Heaven is an important and frequent word in the OT! The Hebrew 
ova and the Aramaic AŬ, both translated as heaven, occur 458 times 
(420 Hebrew; 38 Aramaic)’ in the MT. DAW plays an important role 
in many central OT texts including Genesis 1—2, and it occurs quite 
frequently in certain books: Gen (41x); Deut (44x); Isa (33x); Jer (33x); 
Ps (74x). It 1s absent from only a few OT books: Numbers, Obadiah, 
Micah, Ruth, Song of Songs, and Esther. 

Cognates of Ov exist in many ANE languages including Phoenician, 
Ugaritic, and Akkadian. The Assyrians analyzed the etymology of 
this root to mean the place of the waters, though this explanation 1s 
uncertain.’ There may indeed be a close connection in Hebrew between 
CU and O73 (waters), both of which occur only in the plural. However, 
etymology is a tenuous affair, and the best sense we can get from such 
study of this ANE root is the notion of a hollow and high place.* 


! For the use of heaven in the OT in general, comprehensive and exhaustive is 
Cornelis Houtman's Der Himmel im Alten Testament: Israels Weltbild und Weltanschauung 
(Leiden: Brill, 1993). Houtman’s detailed work covers all the various uses of heaven 
in the OT, focusing particularly on the combination of heaven and earth. I will not 
attempt to recreate his tome, but highlight common and important uses. 

? The Aramaic term occurs 8 times in Ezra, twice in Jer 10:11, and 28 times in 
Daniel. 

5 D. T. Tsumura, DAY,” NIDOTTE, 4:160. 

* Simon, Heaven in the Christian Tradition (London: Rockcliff, 1958), 39. Also, Luis 
I. J. Stadelmann, The Hebrew Conception of the World: A Philological and Literary Study (Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1970), 37. 
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The consistent plurality of DY is one of its most curious features. 
There has been debate for over 100 years about the morphology 
of this word.’ Due to its final root being weak, the dual and plural 
forms are indistinguishable.^ Thus, several scholars formerly argued 
the word is actually a dual form, reflecting influence of Egyptian 
cosmology.’ However, the consensus is now that DY is in fact plural 
morphologically? Yet, as with several other Hebrew words, the sense of 
the plural is not purely numeric, but functions as a pluralis amplitudinis, a 
plural which *points attention to the overwhelming concern: heaven is 
a giant territory with incalculable heights and unknown distances. . ."? 
Or as J. Edward Wright concludes, “the Israelites intended to stress the 
sweep or vastness of the heavenly realm from horizon to horizon.”!° 

On the other hand, some assume that the plural form of DNY indi- 
cates a true plurality of heavens in number, relating to the concept of 
multiple heavens as found in the apocalyptic literature. This view has 
some merit in light of the cosmological structure of the Bible which 
does use DY to refer to various levels or heights in the heavens (e.g., 
clouds, stars, dwelling of God). However, this understanding of a plu- 
rality of heavens is quite different from the multiple heavens found in 
later apocalyptic literature. It is important to note that the cosmological 
levels that are indicated in the biblical accounts are not clearly defined 
and are imprecise. As Stadelmann says: 


The few references to different kinds of heaven are either so generic in 
their scope or metaphorical in their significance that an exact determina- 
tion of the stages of the heavenly dome is impossible... this space was not 
conceived as a structured complex of clearly distinguishable levels." 


5 A survey of this debate can be found in Houtman, Der Himmel im Alten Testament, 
5-7. 

5 Bruce K. Waltke and M. O'Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona 
Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 118. 

7 Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 38-39, reviews this argument. 

* GKC 888, 124b; Bernard Alfrink, “D'expression ‘Samain or §*mei Hassmaim' dans 
l'Ancien Testament,” in Mélanges Eugene Tisserant (ed. Paule Hennequin; Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1964): 1—7. 

? Houtman, Himmel, 6—7 (my translation). Similar language is found in Rüdiger 
Bartelmus: “der Himmel in seiner ganzen ungeheueren Ausdehnung." Rüdiger Bar- 
telmus, “Samajim—Himmel: Semantische und traditionsgeschichtliche Aspekte," in 
Das biblische Weltbild und seine altorientalischen Kontexte (ed. Bernd Janowski and Beate Ego; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 89. 

'0 J. Edward Wright, The Early History of Heaven (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 55. 

! Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 41. Simon, Heaven in the Christian 
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Unlike the later apocalyptic and rabbinic literature, we find nothing 
in the Bible like the detailed speculations concerning multiple levels of 
heaven.'* Therefore it is difficult to draw a direct line between the vari- 
ous uses of heaven and its plural form in the biblical literature as if a 
belief in multiple heavens resulted in the plural form of DAW. Instead, 
a sense of the innumerable heights above could reasonably result in a 
preference for the plural. 


Semantics 


The semantic domain of DY is wide enough to accommodate rather 
varied meanings according to the context of the word.? Reference 
works have categorized the connotations of DAW in sundry ways, but 
two distinct poles of meaning are universally recognized: heaven as 
(1) the sky, atmosphere, and space of the created order; and (2) the 
dwelling place of God." 


1. Heaven as the Space of the Created Order 

In the first instance, DY is quite fluid and can refer to the place of 
meteorological phenomena such as rain, snow, frost, dew, hail, thunder, 
wind, and clouds (e.g. Gen 8:2; Isa 55:9-11; Job 38:29; Deut 33:13; 
Josh 10:11; 1 Sam 2:10; Zech 6:5; Ps 147:8), as well as to astronomical 
uses including the place of the stars, sun and moon (Gen 15:15; Deut 
4:19; Job 9:8-9; Ps 8:3). It is also used very frequently in combination 
with earth to refer to the entire created world (heaven and earth) and 
to contrast God with humankind (heaven versus earth). ? 


Tradition, 39, agrees that we may be misled if we assume that the plurality of DAW 
relates specifically to multiple layers. 

12 Collins points out that discussion of the heavenly world is one of the major dif 
ferences between the OT prophetic tradition and the apocalypses: “there is significant 
continuity between the apocalypses and the prophetic tradition...yet some major 
defining characteristics of apocalyptic thought are lacking in these oracles [i.e., the 
prophetic]. One is the interest in the heavenly world.” J. J. Collins, The Apocalyptic 
Imagination (2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 24. 

13 Of course, one must always be careful to avoid the linguistic fallacy of considering 
the meaning of words apart from specific contexts. Nevertheless, the following categories 
are helpful guides to the varied patterns within the semantic domain of heaven. 

^ Jürgen Moltmann refers to these two different senses of heaven as “direct mean- 
ings” and “symbolic meanings.” God in Creation: An Ecological Doctrine of Creation (trans. 
Margaret Kohl; London: SCM Press, 1985), 158, 160. 

55 This will be discussed extensively in Chapter Eight below. 
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In the Genesis 1 creation account, heaven is the name given to 
the DPY (firmament or expanse), a solid surface which separates the 
waters above from the waters below (Gen 1:7—9).!^ This firmament is 
often pictured as an inverted bowl or vault over the earth ( Job 22:14; 
Prov 8:27) which has doors (Ps 78:23) or windows (Gen 7:11) which 
are opened at intervals and through which the meteorological waters 
pass. The heavenly ocean is situated above this luminous vault and 
casts its blue hue onto the firmament. Some biblical writers speak of 
Yahweh’s royal palace as being built on pillars standing in the celestial 
sea, firmly grounded on this firmament. It appears that the WPI was 
conceived of as a solid piece in which the stars were fixed, the z^? 
cu (Gen 1:14). Later ancient exegetes were understandably con- 
fused by the identification of YP with DAY (Gen 1:8) in addition to 
its distinction from DAY (Gen 1:14)" It is best to understand that in 
the common use of heaven the term WP is hyponymous with DÝ, 
i.e. what WP refers to is a subset of or included in the broader term 
ovaw.'* Dp was a more technical cosmological term while DAW was 
used more widely and fluidly.'? Additionally, it is helpful to acknowledge 
that at times in the biblical images of the heavenly realm the metaphors 
are mixed; we should not press the variety of images used into overly 
specific distinctions. “It is likely that the ancient Israelites held these 
and other images together as part of a large complex of ideas about 
the heavenly realms."?? 

O20, which is usually translated as either heaven or sky, should also 
at times be understood as air. This is most obvious in the recurrent OT 
phrase, DWI Y (birds of the heavens/air), which occurs 38 times 
in the MT in addition to one occurrence of the Aramaic equivalent 
(Dan 2:38).?' The birds occupy a place which is above the earth but 


15 yp? and DAY are also put in parallel construction, such as in Ps 19:1. At other 
times we find the phrase, "the firmament/expanse of heaven" (e.g, Gen 1:14; Dan 
3:56 Th). 

17 Étan Levine quotes Berešit Rabbah 6:13 in this regard: “We do not know whether 
[the heavenly bodies] fly through the air or glide on the firmament... The matter is 
very difficult, and mortals cannot solve it.” Quoted in “Air in Biblical Thought” in Heaven 
and Earth, Law and Love: Studies in Biblical Thought (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2000), 8, n. 34. 

5 D. T. Tsumura, “Wp,” NIDOTTE, 3:1198. Tsumura discusses the meaning of 
hyponyms more fully in “A ‘Hyponymous’ Word Pair: ‘rs and thm(t) in Hebrew and 
Ugaritic," Biblica 69 (1988): 258—269. 

19 G. von Rad, TDNT, 5:503 (s.v. obpovóc). 

? Wright, Early History of Heaven, 56. 

?! "There are three additional phrases which use heaven but a different word for bird, 
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below the (heavenly) firmament. This way of speaking is also found on 
occasion apart from reference to birds, as when Absalom’s voluminous 
hair got caught in the branches of an oak, leaving him suspended 
“between heaven and earth” (77 PI OVW 773) (2 Sam 18:9), which 
apparently means, “mid-air.” 

Another interesting use of DÝ is in the intensive phrase, “heaven 
and the heaven of heavens." This occurs five times in the MT in the 
form of a nominative 0770 followed by two more occurrences of DW 
in construct: DAYI NY.” Psalm 148:4 contains a simpler “heaven of 
heavens” phrase using the construct chain (AWT MW) without the pre- 
ceding nominative, plus an additional occurrence of DAY at the end of 
the verse: DAWIT ovn AWS mam men ao moon, “Praise him, heaven 
of the heavens, and the waters that are above the heavens!" Finally, 
Ps 115:16 [LXX 113:24] combines two nominative forms together: 
nyro cu ow, “The heavens are the heavens of YHWH.” The LXX 
in each case follows suit with a comparable nominative + nominative 
+ genitive phrase (0 obpavog Kai 6 oùpavòç TOD Ovpavod), including 
in Ps 115:16 [113:24] where the translator apparently interpreted the 
two Hebrew nominatives as a construct (6 obpavog tod odpavod tH 
xvpto).? The LXX also has another occurrence of the full three-fold 
phrase in Sir 16:18 and the simpler, “heaven of heaven” (oopavóg tod 
ovpavod) in 3 Macc 2:15.74 

English translations usually render these phrases as “heaven and 
the highest heavens.” This translation is reasonable in light of typical 
Hebrew expression for the superlative and the root idea of “heights” in 
ovaw.’° Yet what exactly the expression means is uncertain. It may be 


one in Hebrew (Ps 8:9) and two in Aramaic (Dan 4:9, 18). The Septuagint translates 
all of the occurrences with the phrase tà neteivà tod odpavod, and adds this phrase 
seven times where it is lacking in the MT. 

? Deut 10:14; 1 Kgs 8:27; 2 Chron 2:5 [Engl 2:6]; 6:18; Neh 9:6. 

3 Alternatively, Katz argues that the Greek text is “greatly superior” to the confused 
Hebrew here and we should emend the Hebrew accordingly. Peter Katz, Philo’s Bible: 
The Aberrant Text of Bible Quotations in Some Philonic Writings and Its Place in the Textual History 
of the Greek Bible (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1950), 142 n. 2. 

^ 2 Chron 6:23 in Codex Vaticanus (B) also has an occurrence of obpavdg tod 
ovpavod in reference to God's dwelling place, adding the latter phrase (tod ovpavod) 
to a request for God to hear from heaven. 

5 On two Hebrew substantives for the superlative, see Paul Joüon, A Grammar of 
Biblical Hebrew (trans. and rev. T. Muraoka; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute), $141 
1. Wright, Early History of Heaven, 55, defines the superlative phrase “heaven and the 
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observed that in each occurrence, the phrase is directly connected to 
YHWH. Additionally, each occurs in sections of elevated and superlative 
style, which explains the intensification of language. This expression 
seems to be an all-inclusive way of speaking about the immeasurable 
spaces above the earth in all their glory? Despite its later use as the 
basis for views of multiple heavens, the expression in the OT remains 
more vague and undefined; it is poetic language, not technical-cosmo- 
logical nor apocalyptic.” 


2. Heaven as the Dwelling Place of God 
In addition to these varied uses of DW which all relate to the created 
universe, the semantic domain of heaven in the OT also has another 
pole: as a reference to the dwelling place of God. From reflection on 
the majesty of the heights above and a belief in the connection of 
deity with the always-important phenomena of weather, it was an easy 
transition to understand this place above as the habitation of God. At 
the same time, the Israelites were commanded to keep an important 
distinction between the created heavens and the creator. Failure to 
maintain this distinction by worshipping the created heavenly bodies 
(sun, moon, and stars) instead of the invisible God above was strictly 
forbidden (Deut 4:19; 17:3; 2 Kgs 17:16). Instead, God dwells above 
these created bodies in heaven. He abides there, sees all things and 
reveals himself from there (Gen 21:17; 28:12, 17; Job 22:12; Ps 14:2). 
In heaven is the temple and throne of God (Ps 11:4; 103:19; Is 66:1). 
He is many times referred to as the “God of heaven,” especially in the 
post-exilic literature (e.g, 2 Chron 36:23; Ezra 1:2; Tob 7:12). 

Von Rad points out that the Bible actually speaks of God’s dwelling 
place in a number of non-harmonized ways: on Mount Sinai, in the 


heaven of heavens” as “vast heaven,” or “the highest reaches of the sky.” Related to 
this notion, in the post-exilic literature we begin to find God described as the “Most 
High” God, often put into an appositional relationship with heaven. 

?» Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 42. After a lengthy discussion of the 
phrase, querying whether it is a way of referring to the dwelling of God, Houtman 
(Der Himmel im Alten Testament, 341) concludes in the negative. Instead, it should be 
understood as “der Himmel mit all seinen majestatischen Eigenschaften ...der Himmel 
in all seiner himmlischen Herrlichkeit.” 

7 Wright agrees: “there probably was no idea of multiple heavens in ancient Israel,” 
Early History of Heaven, 55, contra Othmar Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World: 
Ancient Near Eastern Iconography and the Book of Psalms (trans. Timothy J. Hallet; London: 
SPCK, 1978), 34. 
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Ark, on Zion, and in heaven.” It is best to understand these as various 
theologically significant metaphors, with heaven being the supreme 
abode of God.” Speaking of God in heaven emphasizes God's separ- 
ateness, transcendence and limitlessness.? At the same time, there is 
awareness that not even “heaven or the heaven of heaven” (i.e., the 
heights above the heavens) can contain God (1 Kgs 8:27). 

Although the references are not as specific as those in the NT, the 
OT also reveals that God’s angels (and “the angel of the Lord”) abide 
with him in heaven (Ps 103:20—21; Isa 6:1—2; Gen 21:17; 22:11). There 
are several depictions of God in his heavenly court, surrounded by 
what is sometimes called “the host of heaven” (1 Kgs 22:19-22; Job 
l and 2).?! 

Because God's exalted dwelling place 1s in the heavens, it is the 
epitome of hubris for any creature to attempt to rise to the heights of 
God. This is the cause of the destruction of the Tower of Babel (Gen 
11:4) as well as the debasing of the "star of the morning" in the Isaiah 
14 oracle. Instead, humility 1s the required response because God is in 
heaven and humankind is merely on earth (Eccl 5:2). The use of heaven 
to refer to God's dwelling as well as to the created order separate from 
him again shows the semantic flexibility of DAY. 


3. A Semantic Ambiguity 

To conclude this discussion on the semantic range of DAW, we should 
note that the flexibility and theological weightiness of the word often 
creates an ambiguity of meaning, one which some authors likely exploit 
intentionally. The connection between heaven as the created “above” 
and God's dwelling place conceived as “above in the heavens" is not 
merely accidental. Often the two senses of meaning are quite distinct, 


?* Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology (trans. D. M. G. Stalker; 2 vols.; Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1962-1965), 2:346. 

? M. G. Reddish, *Heaven," ABD 3:90. 

9? Donald K. Innes, “Heaven and Sky in the Old Testament," EvQ 43 (1971), 
148. 

3! At times, however, “host of heaven” apparently refers to the stars rather than 
heavenly beings, or alternatively, as pagan deities (e.g. Deut 4:19). As J. J. Collins points 
out, “the stars were the visible manifestation of the heavenly beings, but the precise 
relationship between them is elusive,” Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 
331. D. Tsumura likewise points out that “host of heaven" can refer to either the stars 
or to the angels in God's court, DAW,” NIDOTTE, 4:163. Peter Katz discusses the vari- 
ous forms of the phrase in Hebrew and Greek in Philo’s Bible, 146-149. 
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as in many of the heaven and earth pairs. At other times, however, 
there is a vagueness or overlap of meaning between the two semantic 
foci of heaven. As Meredith Kline observes, “So close is the associa- 
tion of God’s dwelling and actions with the visible heaven that it may 
be difficult to determine in given cases whether ‘heaven’ refers to the 
visible or invisible heaven, or both at once.” John Goldingay, writing 
about heaven language in Daniel, describes it this way: 


DUX) means “heaven” both in the physical sense of the sky and in the 
metaphysical sense of God’s dwelling; the passage [Dan 4] makes use of 
the fact that the former is a symbol of the latter, lets one meaning hint 
at the other, and sometimes leaves unclear which is referred to.” 


Such ambiguous uses which hint at both poles in the semantic range of 
heaven occur several times throughout the OT. For example, the promise 
of bread raining “from heaven" (Ex 16:4) or judgment coming in the 
form of Yahweh throwing stones “from heaven” (Josh 10:11) carry a 
double meaning: the use of heaven here indicates both the physical 
place of the material arriving (in the sky) and the divine source of that 
bread and stone (God in heaven). Such an ambiguity, while not the 
norm in the use of heaven throughout the OT, often is found there. 


Heaven in Daniel 


The use of heaven in Daniel deserves separate mention for a number of 
reasons. First, simply, heaven appears frequently in the book, especially 
in chapters 2-7. Second, the Daniel tradition played an important role 
in much of the later Second Temple period literature and the NT, 
including Matthew. Third, the book of Daniel shows development in 
how heaven was used and provides clues to later usage. And fourth, 
the use of heaven in Daniel will be very important to my argument 
concerning Matthew’s expression f| BaotWeta TOV ODpavav in Chapter 
Twelve below. 

Heaven appears thirty-three times in the MT of Daniel (five times 
in Hebrew and twenty-eight in the Aramaic portions). The occurrences 


* Meredith G. Kline, “Space and Time in Genesis Cosmogony,” Perspectives on Science 
and Christian Faith 48 (1996), 3. D. K. Innes, “Heaven and Sky in the Old Testament,” 
146, goes further and questions whether the Hebrews clearly distinguished between 
“figurative” and “literal” uses of heaven, observing that in many instances it is impos- 
sible to tell which use is intended. He gives Isa 64:1 [MT 63:19] as such a case: “O 
that thou wouldst rend the heavens and come down." 

3 John Goldingay, Daniel (Word Biblical Commentary; Dallas: 1989), 85. 
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in the Hebrew sections do not provide any great surprises relative to 
the rest of the OT; the usage is quite similar. We find two references 
to the “four winds of heaven” (8:8; 11:4); an angelic messenger lifts his 
hands toward heaven (12:7); all the earth is referred to as “under the 
whole heaven” (9:12; cf. Job 28:24); and the starry realm is described 
as the “host of heaven” (8:10), put into a contrasting conjunction with 
the earth. 

In the Aramaic portions of Daniel, however, the use of 132 reveals 
both similarities to and some marked differences from the earlier 
portions of the MT. The similarities include the use of “the birds of 
heaven/sky” (2:38; 4:9, 18); a great height described as “reaching up 
into heaven” (4:8, 17, 19); use of the phrase “dew of heaven” (4:12, 
20, 22, 30; 5:21; cf. Gen 27:28, 39); and an angel or voice coming 
down from heaven (4:10, 20, 28). Noteworthy is the fact that thirteen 
of the twenty-eight Aramaic references are joined in the context with 
a reference to the earth, thus forming a thematic pair as is quite com- 
mon in the OT. These thematic pairs include all of the references to 
the birds of heaven, reaching unto heaven, and the dew of heaven, as 
well as two other occurrences (4:32; 6:28). 

On the other hand, several of the occurrences of heaven in Daniel 
2-7 reveal a later development in the use of heaven, specifically in the 
phrase, “the God of heaven” (2:18, 19, 37, 44) and the related, “God 
in heaven” (2:28), “Lord of heaven” (5:23), and “king of heaven” 
(4:34). This way of referring to the God of the Jews appears almost 
* and was used to emphasize 
God's universal authority.” It is worthwhile to note that a full quarter 


exclusively in the post-exilic literature," 


** For example, “God of heaven" appears 13 times in Ezra and Nehemiah and once 
each in 2 Chronicles, Jonah, and the Psalms. Further, there are 13 more occurrences 
in the LXX Apocrypha and many more in the Greek Pseudepigrapha. By contrast, 
there are only two instances in Genesis. According to J. Montgomery, “the term was 
disowned in Israel’s religion, but was revived after the Exile, when it became the title 
by which the Persian government recognized the Jewish God. It was generally used 
by the Jews only in external correspondence, and finally fell into disfavour again as 
too similar to Zeus Ouranios.” Quoted in N. Porteous, Daniel (Old Testament Library; 
London: SCM Press, 1965), 41. 

5 As Cohen explains, God of heaven highlighted God's universal power: “God is 
the omnipotent, omniscient creator of the universe, exalted above all his creatures, 
ruling in majestic splendor, and ultimately beyond human ken." Shaye J. D. Cohen, 
From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1989), 80. For a helpful 
discussion of “God of heaven” and related exalted names for God, see Simon, Heaven 
in the Christian Tradition, 52-85. 
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of the Aramaic Daniel instances of heaven are in this epithet for God.*° 
Additionally, Dan 4:23 [MT], as discussed in the previous chapter, has 
been understood by many as an example of heaven used independently 
as a reference to God himself. This metonymical usage does not occur 
elsewhere in the MT, but makes an appearance in 1 Maccabees and 
the Rabbinic traditions. 


“CANONICAL” SEPTUAGINT” 


Despite some differences in Greek and Hebrew cosmology, the Greek 
word oùòpavóç was a good translation for DW. In the parts of the 
LXX which correspond to the Hebrew Bible, obpavdg is used almost 
exclusively to translate DAŬ, occurring as a translation equivalent nearly 
450 times. Conversely, in only a few instances is O72 translated with 
another Greek word such as &o1pov (Job 15:15?) or HAtog (Job 8:29). 
The semantic domain of oùpavóç was sufficiently flexible to commu- 
nicate the varied senses of DAW. Thus we find oùpavóç functioning in 
reference to the created order, meteorological phenomena, in connec- 
tion with earth, and as the place of God's dwelling. In these ways the 
LXX use of heaven is very close to that of the MT. 

Septuagintal scholars use the term “plus” for a word or passage found 
in the Greek but not in the Hebrew, and “minus” for a word found in 
the Hebrew Bible that lacks a corresponding term in the LXX. In the 
portions of the LXX which are found in the MT, excluding Daniel, 
there are approximately 45 pluses of oopavóc, depending on textual 
variants and inclusion of certain passages.** These pluses continue in 
the trajectory of the Hebrew Bible's usage of heaven, usually repeat- 
ing typical OT phrases such as “birds of heaven" (e.g. Gen 40:17, 
19; Isa 18:6), or in the case of Job, using the phrase bx’ ovpavov as 
a periphrasis for the earth. Also, the LXX translators often include a 
reference to heaven to make a heaven and earth pair more explicit. As 


%° The percentage is even higher for the OG Daniel where “God of heaven" occurs 
an additional seven times. 

37 I use “canonical” as a qualifier to Septuagint to refer to those books of the Sep- 
tuagint which have a corresponding book in the Jewish canonical Hebrew Bible. 

95 This number excludes two instances in Esther and one in 1 Kings 8:53 which 
have no corresponding text in the MT. These can be considered pluses in the sense 
of passages not in the MT, but for our purposes here the question is where obpavdg 
occurs as a plus in closely corresponding Hebrew passages. 
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will be discussed in Chapter Seven, the pairing of heaven and earth 
is very common and significant in the OT. This fact was apparently 
not missed by the LXX translators who at times substitute obpovóg 
for some other Hebrew word so as to highlight this word pairing (e.g., 
Exod 10:13; Deut 32:43; Ps 113:11; Isa 8:21—22). The pluses in Greek 
Daniel are complicated due to the two different Greek versions extant 
(OG and 0).? OG Daniel particularly stands out in its extra uses of 
heaven, nearly all of which are used to describe God as a heavenly 
God with phrases such as “God of heaven” (7x a plus over the MT), 
“God in the heavens" (3:17), “Lord of heaven" (4:17), and the “Lord 
[who] lives in heaven” (4:27). This lord is said to have authority over 
all things “in heaven and on the earth” (4:17; c£. 4:27, 31). This regular 
pattern of pluses in the OG highlights a theological emphasis and way 
of speaking about God.'? 

Conversely, there are only seven minuses, or instances where the 
MT (excluding Daniel) has DAY but the LXX is lacking obpavodg in 
corresponding texts—none of which have any theological significance. 
The assorted minuses in the versions of Daniel are the same. 

In sum, the use of heaven in the Septuagint reveals the close semantic 
connection between ovpavdc and DAW. In these two words we have an 
example of a rather easy and good-fitting translational equivalent from 
biblical Hebrew to Hellenistic Greek. Moreover, the significance and 
frequent usage of heaven in the Hebrew Bible is in no way diminished in 
the LXX, but 1s instead even strengthened through numerous pluses. 


"APOCRYPHAL" SEPTUAGINT *! 


In addition to its great frequency in the Hebrew books of the OT, 
the language of heaven also plays an important role in the books and 


* On this issue and the tendencies of the two different versions, see Meadowcroft, Ara- 


maic Daniel and Greek Daniel; Di Lella, “The Textual History of Greek Daniel,” 586-607; 
Tim McLay, The OG and Th Versions of Daniel (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996). 

* Tt must be acknowledged that the pattern is not entirely consistent, however, 
outside of chapter 4. In 2:18-19, as discussed above, there are two instances where 
the MT/Th “God of heaven” is lacking in the OG and instead we find, “the Lord 
Most High.” 

*! The term “apocryphal” is notoriously unclear and the books included under 
this category vary significantly by church tradition as well as scholars’ demarcations. 
Additionally, it is not always plain which books should be called “apocryphal” and 
which “pseudepigraphical.” Here the term “apocryphal” will be used to refer to the 
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sections of the LXX which do not correspond to the Hebrew Bible. 
In these places ovpavdg occurs an additional 114 times (depending on 
variants). All of the Septuagintal apocryphal books or sections con- 
tain at least one reference to heaven and many books, several. Most 
prominent are 2 Maccabees (20x); Tobit (15x); 1 Maccabees (14x); 
and Sirach (14x). 

It is difficult to make a great many generalizations across all of the 
writings of the LXX apocrypha. There are simply too many variances in 
dating, provenance, genre, and purpose. Nonetheless, we can see several 
similarities in how heaven is used in the apocryphal books relative to 
the other parts of the LXX. These include references to God as the 
maker and ruler of heaven and earth (6x), other heaven and earth pairs 
(21x), and the use of heaven in meteorological and astronomical ways 
(20x). Yet it must be acknowledged that the usage varies considerably 
by book. For example, some books use heaven and earth pairs several 
times (e.g., Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach), while others only rarely 
(e.g, Tobit; 1-3 Macc). 

One difference between the apocryphal literature and the canonical 
books is the much more (relatively) frequent use of heaven in some sense 
as an indirect reference to God, particularly in 1, 2, and 3 Maccabees. 
The reasons for this probably vary by author. However, this change is 
likely related to the greatest difference in the usage of heaven in the 
Apocrypha: the considerable increase in phrases such as crying out 
to heaven, lifüng hands and eyes to heaven, and receiving help from 
heaven. Expressions such as these occur some 22 times, especially in 
1—3 Maccabees. These idioms play on the ambiguity we have noticed 


books and sections found in Rahlf's edition of the Septuagint which are not found in 
the Hebrew canon, including books such as Psalms of Solomon and 3—4 Maccabees 
which are often considered OT Pseudepigrapha. The collection of Odes appended to 
the Psalms in Rahlf's edition will be excluded from this analysis with the exception of 
Ode 12, the Prayer of Manasseh, which is often reckoned with the LXX Apocrypha. 
The Odes in general, which are not found in codices B or S, are repetitions of prayers 
culled from the OT and NT (with the exception of numbers 12 and 14) and thus do 
not contain truly separate occurrences of heaven. 

+ There are two significantly different manuscript versions of Tobit: the shorter 
is witnessed by Vaticanus and Alexandrinus; the longer by Sinaiticus. The consensus 
today is that Sinaiticus is older, primarily because the Aramaic and Hebrew fragments 
found at Qumran support the longer text. In Sinaiticus there are 15 occurrences of 
heaven; in Vaticanus/ Alexandrinus there are only 7. 

5 The remaining occurrences by book are as follows: 3 Macc—9x; 1 Esd—8x; 
Jdt—7x; Wis 6x; Pss Sol—6x; Bar—5x; Sg Three—5x(Th)/4x(OG); 4 Macc—4x; Pr 
Man—3x; Ep Jer—2x; Esth—2x; Sus—2x(Th)/1x(OG); Bel—1x; Pr Azar— 1x. 
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before between the physical and metaphorical senses of heaven. People 
lift eyes, hands, and voices upward to the God who dwells above the 
heavens.** 

In the apocryphal literature, there are also two words closely related 
to obpavdc which begin to appear: oopóviog and exovpóvioc. The adjec- 
tive obpávtog occurs only seven times in the apocryphal LXX books? 
and once in the Theodotion recension of Daniel (4:26; MT 4:23), but 
nowhere in the non-apocryphal LXX. Nearly half of the apocryphal 
occurrences (3 of 7) appear in 4 Maccabees, which is likely a first- 
century CE work. Ovpéviog appears only thirteen times in the Greek 
Pseudepigrapha, most of the time in the Sibylline Oracles.” Outside of 
the Pseudepigrapha it occurs frequently only in Philo (81x). The relative 
infrequency of this word (outside of Philo) in Jewish Greek literature 
may explain why it was not significantly picked up in the NT, despite 
its widespread usage in non-Jewish Greek writings. The only exception 
in the NT is Matthew who uses it seven times in the phrase “heavenly 
Father.” There are also two additional occurrences in Luke-Acts. 

The compound adjective, &xovpávioc, occurs even less frequently 
in the apocryphal LXX (once in 2 Macc and twice in 3 Macc), and 
once in Ps 67:15." However, this word is much more frequent in the 
NT and according to NIDNTT, eventually prevailed over oopávioc.*? 
It occurs twelve times in the Pauline epistles, six times in Hebrews, 
and once in John. 


SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


We may now continue our general survey of heaven by turning to 
Second Temple Jewish literature beyond the Septuagint. Here we will 


^ Significantly, the book which most frequently uses heaven as an epithet for God, 
1 Maccabees, is almost completely lacking in its use of the traditional biblical categories 
of heaven, such as in meteorological references and the heaven and earth pair indicating 
the entire world. Instead, nearly every instance of heaven metonymically refers to God 
in some way, such as the crying out to heaven/lifting voices to heaven phrases. 

5 Only in 1 Esdras, 2 Macc, 3 Macc, and 4 Macc. 

55 We also find ten occurrences of the adverb oopavóOev in the Sibylline Oracles 
(10 of 13 in the Greck Pseudepigrapha). This uncommon word is found but once in 
4 Macc 4:10 and twice in Acts (14:17; 26:13). 

‘7 There are a few textual variants of both oópéviog and éxovpdvioc, where the 
major codices A and S vary between which word is found in the text, specifically in 
Th Dan 4:26 and 4 Macc 4:11 and 11:3. 

48 Philo, however, prefers the simpler obpévtog (81x) and uses éxovpáviog only 3x. 
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examine five bodies of literature: the pseudepigraphal and apocalyptic 
materials, the Qumran documents, Philo and Josephus, the Mishnah, 
and the Targums. 


Pseudepigraphal and Apocalyptic Materials 


Although the term “Pseudepigrapha” is notoriously inadequate, it is 
used throughout scholarship for want of a better substitute. I will use 
the term here to refer generally to the body of hterature typically 
defined as “the Early Jewish literature (largely in the 200 BCE to 200 
CE period) that resembles the Apocrypha or deuterocanonical literature 
but is not included in the Jewish or Western Christian canons, or in 
rabbinic literature.”* The focus of my examination of heaven in the 
Pseudepigrapha is on the Greek Pseudepigrapha and on those works 
which are, by their date, most likely to have potentially influenced the 
language and worldview of the NT, though the dating of many of 
the pseudepigraphal works is decidedly difficult.°? What follows in this 
section are general comments about trends in the use of heaven, not 
a book by book survey. In subsequent chapters specific themes in the 
use of heaven will be highlighted through a closer look at particular 
pseudepigraphal texts. 

Forms of ovpavoc are extant nearly 300 times in the Greek Pseude- 
pigrapha.?' Additionally, a number of oopavóc-related words begin to 
appear and multiply in this literature. These derivative lexemes include 
adjectives such as obp&vtog (14x), &xovpóviog (12x) and oopaviov (1x) 


9 James A. Sanders, “Introduction: Why the Pseudepigrapha?" in The Pseudepigrapha 
and Early Biblical Interpretation (ed. J. H. Charlesworth and Craig A. Evans; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 13. Though this is as good a definition as any, Sand- 
ers rightly admits there are qualifications that must be made even to this, due to the 
fluidity of various canons. 

5 For the apocalypses, I will follow the decisions as expressed in Richard Bauckham’s 
review of Charlesworth’s OTP in “The Apocalypses in the New Pseudepigrapha,” 7S NT 
(1986), 97-117. Those which Bauckham judges to fall within the Second Temple period 
(until Bar Kokhba) are: 1 Enoch, 2 Enoch (?), Sib Or 3-5,11, Apocryphon of Ezekiel, 
Apocalypse of Elijah fragments, the “Apocalypse of Zepheniah,” 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, 
3 Baruch, Apocalypse of Abraham, Ladder of Jacob. Since the publication of this list 
he would also cautiously add the Seven Heavens apocalypse. 

?' According to the Concordance Grecque des Pseudépigraphes D’Ancien Testament (ed. Albert- 
Marie Denis; Louvain: Catholic University of Louvain, 1987) and my own examination, 
there are 241 occurences of obpavdg in the pseudepigraphal works (with 8 further 
alternate readings) plus an additional 41 in the Greek fragments. There are also many 
other references to heaven in the non-Greek pseudepigraphal writings. For example, 
2 Enoch contains 80 occurrences in longer recension J and 45 in recension A. 
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and adverbs like oùpavóðev (13x) and oopovóO1 (2x). Interestingly, most 
of these offshoot terms are found in the Sibylline Oracles,’ whose late 
first century Alexandrian Greek shows greater affinity with broader 
Hellenisüc Greek than with Septuagintal and NT vocabulary. Only in 
Matthew does the frequent Hellenistic adjective obpéviog appear with 
any frequency.” Additionally, the Sibylline Oracles, Books 3, 4 and 5, each 
use other heaven-related terms which are found almost exclusively in 
secular Greek literature, such as œiĝńp (ether, sky”) and óépiog (“high 
in the air"), and nóAog (“heavenly vault”).°** 

Regarding the semantic uses of heaven throughout the Pseudepigrapha, 
some definite trends can be noted. Some phrases quite common to the 
OT and/or the Apocrypha drop off in frequency in the Pseudepigrapha. 
For example, the recurrent phrase “birds of heaven” almost completely 
disappears in this literature. Only a few examples are found in J Enoch 
and 2 Enoch. Similarly, ascriptions to God using heaven, such as “God of 
heaven” and “Lord of heaven,” quite common in the Apocrypha, are 
noticeably less frequent in the Pseudepigrapha. We do find occasional 
uses of these terms in Jubilees, Joseph and Aseneth, and the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, but rarely in / Enoch or 2 Enoch and other works. Use 
of heaven in meteorological and astronomical references is still quite 
common in many of the pseudepigraphal works (e.g. / Enoch; Joseph 
and Aseneth; Sibylline Oracles), but relatively slightly less so than in the 
OT. Similar is the recurrence of the heaven and earth theme. Overall, 
the heaven and earth pair does not appear to occur relatively as often 


?' The Jewish Sibylline Oracles that fall under the purview of our survey are Books 
3, 4, 5, and 11. These books consist of composite oracle collections of assorted dates, 
but the final form of each can be dated within the Second Temple period. For discus- 
sion, see J. J. Collins, Sibylline Oracles in OTP 1:317—472; idem, Apocalyptic Imagination, 
116-126, 233-241; and idem, Between Athens and Jerusalem (2d ed.; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2000), 83-96, 160-167. 

5 Obpávtog occurs only Ix in the canonical LXX (Th Dan 4:26) and 8x in the 
Apocrypha (1 Esd 6:14; 2 Macc 7:34; 9:10; 3 Macc 6:18; 4 Macc 4:11; 9:15; 11:3). It 
is found only 9 additional times in the NT, 7 of which are in Matthew and 2 in Luke- 
Acts (Lk 2:13; Acts 26:19). On the other hand, oopóviog is very common in secular 
Greek literature from the Classical period onward, including the non-literary papyri. 
Compare also the frequent use of oopóviog (81x) in the Alexandrian Greek of Philo 
versus its infrequency in the Palestian Josephus (6x). 

* “Ether” occurs 12x in Books 3-5, and 2x in the Testament of Abraham. There 
is no clearly consistent pattern of its usage in the Sibylline books; at times it is syn- 
onymous with obpavdg (4:133, 166; 5:531), while at others it appears to be used to 
refer to the immortal God's realm of existence in contrast with the lower cosmological 


heavens (3:11, 81; 5:299). 
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as in the OT and LXX, yet some pseudepigraphal texts maintain this 
as an important theme. Most outstanding are / Enoch (where heaven 
and earth are combined over 90 times) and the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. On the other hand, some pseudepigraphal documents do not 
connect heaven and earth at all. This discrepancy in usage across the 
corpus reflects the varying provenance and style of the assorted books 
which make up the Pseudepigrapha. It is not surprising that books 
which closely follow the biblical texts in theme and content will also 
often mimic biblical phraseology more closely. 

By far the most common use of heaven in the Pseudepigrapha 1s 
in reference to the divine realm, the dwelling place of God, up above 
in the heavens. While this usage is of course also found in the OT, 
it comes to hold a more dominant position in the Second Temple 
literature, especially the Pseudepigrapha. For example, in 7 Enoch we 
find 25 references to the angels, watchers, and holy ones *of heaven," 
and more than 30 additional times heaven refers to the place of God 
or the angels’ dwelling. In Joseph and Aseneth, the majority of its 25 
occurrences of oopavóg allude to the divine realm, referring to angels 
coming to and from heaven (14:3; 17:8-9; 19:5) as well as to the abode 
where personified Repentance lives (15:7) and the place of the name- 
filled Book of the Living (15:4). Likewise, most of the occurrences of 
ovpavoc in Testament of Abraham refer to ascending to the presence of 
God (4:5; 7:4; 8:1; 15:11) or angels or the divine voice coming down 
out of heaven (7:3b; 7:5; 7:8; 10:11—12; 14:13). 

The most distinct use of heaven in the Pseudepigrapha comes from 
the apocalyptic innovation of Journeys into the multiple heavens. It is 
not necessary for our survey to review all the details of this develop- 
ment and the scholarly discussion is widespread and well known.” For 


°° Standard discussions of apocalyptic include J. J. Collins, ed., Apocalypse: The 
Morphology of a Genre; D. Hellholm, ed., Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and 
the Near East: Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Apocalypticism, Uppsala, August 
12-17, 1979 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1983); J. J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination; 
and Christopher Rowland, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (London: SPCK, 1982). On heavenly journeys in particular, standard works 
include Alan F Segal, “Heavenly Ascent in Hellenistic Judaism, Early Christianity 
and their Environment,” ANRW II: 23:2: 1333-94; James D. Tabor, Things Unutterable: 
Paul’s Ascent to Paradise in Its Greco-Roman, Judaic, and Early Christan Contexts (Lanham, 
Md.: University Press of America, 1986); Martha Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven in few- 
ish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993); and James Davila, 
“Heavenly Ascents in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls After Fifty Years: A 
Comprehensive Assessment (ed. Peter W. Flint and James C. VanderKam; 2 vols; Leiden: 
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our purposes, we can comment on how this new usage pertains to a 
diachronic evolution of oopavóc. Simply, within the heavenly journey 
apocalyptic texts the usage of heaven undergoes a narrowing in semantic 
meaning. Astronomical and meteorological references, as well as other 
traditional OT uses of heaven, fade to the background relative to a 
focus on the various levels explored by the traveling seers. While the 
astronomical and meteorological elements are often mentioned when the 
lower levels of heaven are passed, the use of heaven becomes intention- 
ally constrained by the purpose of explicating its apocalyptic mysteries 
to the reader. A comparison of 7 Enoch with 2 Enoch is instructive at 
this point. Unlike 7 Enoch where there are over 80 astronomical and 
meteorological uses of heaven and a limited heavenly journey theme, 
in 2 Enoch astronomical and meteorological references to heaven are 
quite rare. Instead, heaven is typically used in its highly developed 
apocalyptic sense, referring to specific levels, only the first of which 
contains the meteorological elements. ‘This reflects a particular trend in 
the apocalyptic description of the cosmos, one which evinces a shift in 
the use of heaven. The same can be said for the Martyrdom and Ascension 
of Isaiah. Chapters 6-11 of this work contain a seven heavens journey, 
the oldest certainly Christian composition to make use of this motif.” 
Within this journey, heaven occurs an amazing 76 times. Most striking, 
each of these uses refers to the various levels of heaven in the journey 
(“the first heaven,” “the seventh heaven,” etc.) and the other typical uses 
of heaven (cosmological; astronomical; meteorological) are completely 
absent with the exception of but two places where heaven and earth 
are paired together thematically. As A. Y. Collins comments: “There is 
virtually no astronomical interest in this work." This severely curtailed 
use of heaven is arresting in comparison with the variety and dexterity 
of heaven throughout the rest of the biblical and apocryphal corpus. 


Brill, 1999), 2:461—485. See also A. Y. Collins, “The Seven Heavens in Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses,” in Death, Ecstasy, and Other Worldly Journeys (ed. J. J. Collins and 
Michael Fishbane; Albany: SUNY Press, 1995): 59-93. 

5 Granted, the various parts of / Enoch have different dates and provenances, but 
compared to 2 Enoch, the work as a whole is earlier and therefore a diachronic distinc- 
tion can still be observed between J Enoch and 2 Enoch. 

7 A. Y. Collins, “The Seven Heavens,” 77. For discussion of the composition of the 
book, see M. A. Knibb, OTP 2:143-150, and especially Richard J. Bauckham, “The 
Ascension of Isaiah: Genre, Unity and Date,” in The Fate of the Dead: Studies on the Jew- 
ish and Christian Apocalypses (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 363—390. Against several of the other 
treatments, Bauckham does not see the two parts as a composite work. 

58 A. Y. Collins, “The Seven Heavens,” 76. 
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However, it should be noted that such narrowly apocalyptic usage 
of heaven is not commonplace throughout the Pseudepigrapha. The 
amount of scholarly attention paid to the apocalyptic literature and its 
relevance often obscures the fact that there are in fact relatively few 
(f any) developed heavenly journey texts before the Christian era. As 
J. J. Collins states: “The familiar pattern of ascent through a numbered 
series of heavens, usually seven, is not attested in Judaism before the 
Christian era...for a Jewish writer who claims to have ascended to 
heaven (apart from 4QM), we must wait until St Paul."? Himmelfarb 
evaluates the data the same way: 


These apocalypses are by no means easy to date, but the works that con- 
tain seven heavens (the Testament of Levi, 2 Enoch, the Apocalypse of Abraham, 
the Ascension of Isaiah, and, as I argue in chapter 4, 3 Baruch, although it 
mentions only five) all seem to date from the first century CE or later. 
Those ascent apocalypses that hold on to a single heaven (the Similitudes 
of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Zephaniah) may well be earlier, perhaps 
from the first century BCE." 


Those texts which are clearly pre-Christian are undeveloped on this 
point and continue to use heaven in ways basically contiguous with the 
OT usage (e.g, portions of / Enoch). In contrast, those works which 
contain heavenly journeys and thereby use heaven in a more particular 
and narrow way, are either post-Christian texts or composite works with 
Christian interpolations (e.g., Test Levi 2; Slavonic Apocalypse of Abraham; 
3 Baruch; Apocalypse of Kephamiah). 

In sum, though the use of heaven in the Pseudepigrapha shifts a bit 
from the OT usage, it remains a flexible term with a wide semantic 
range. The usage of heaven in the heavenly journeys texts manifests a 
particular interest in describing the cosmos, and in these texts heaven 
is used in a more circumscribed and narrow way. This may have fed 
into a similarly narrower usage of the term in the Christian tradition, 
but from the perspective of the OT and Second Temple literature, it 
is a notable but minor exception. 


5 ‘J. J. Collins, “A Throne in the Heavens: Apotheosis in Pre-Christian Judaism,” in 
Death, Ecstasy, and Other Worldly Journeys, 46. 

9? M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven, 127, n. 14. Cf. also Richard J. Bauckham, “Early 
Jewish Visions of Hell,” JTS (1990): 355-385, who dates many of the apocalypses 
from the same era. 
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Qumran 


The people associated with Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls, who at 
times called themselves “the Community of the Renewed Covenant,” 
were by and large religiously conservative, albeit with some apoca- 
lyptic and polemic elements in their worldview.” It is not surprising, 
then that the use of heaven in the Qumran literature accords in many 
ways with OT usage. There are approximately 53 occurrences of paw 
in the Aramaic documents and 148 instances of Hebrew DY in the 
non-biblical materials. Like the OT, the Qumran documents often use 
heaven to refer to astronomical and meteorological phenomena and 
in heaven and earth combinations. These are the most frequent uses. 
We also find several instances of heaven used in the ambiguous sense 
of people looking up to heaven and objects falling from the heavens, 
as is common in the LXX Apocrypha and elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the scrolls use heaven on several occasions in 
one distinct way, in the phrase, “sons of heaven.” This expression is 
found 8 times, three of which are in the Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH*)™ 
with the promise that members of the sectarian community will enter 
communion with “the congregation of the sons of heaven,” apparently 
referring to the angels.?* The related expressions “holy ones of heaven” 
and “watchers of heaven” also occur several times, especially in the 
1 Enoch manuscripts. 


ĉl In general, see James VanderKam and Peter Flint, The Meaning of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 2002) and S. Talmon, *The Community of the 
Renewed Covenant: Between Judaism and Christianity,” in The Community of the Renewed 
Covenant: The Notre Dame Symposium on the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. E. Ulrich and J. VanderKam; 
Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1994): 3-24. On the belief system 
of the Qumran community, see Helmer Ringgren, The Faith of Qumran: Theology of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (expand. ed.; trans. Emilie T. Sander; New York: Crossroad, 1995), 
and J. J. Collins and Robert Kugler, eds., Religion in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids 
Eerdmans, 2000). On apocalyptic worldview at Qumran, see J. J. Collins, Apocalypticism 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Routledge, 1997). 

® These figures are based on a search of the database in The Dead Sea Scrolls Electronic 
Reference Library 2 (Leiden: Brill, 1999). Of course, there are many reconstructions from 
lacunae in the texts and these numbers are necessarily approximate. Moreover, not 
all of the non-biblical texts are included on this CD. There are also 4 occurrences of 
Greek obpavdg in the scrolls, 3 of which are from the Nahal Hever Minor Prophets 
scroll in very traditional phrases: stars, birds, and four winds “of heaven.” 

55 JOH?* Col. XI, 22; Col. XXIII, bottom, 10; Col. XXVI, bottom, 11. 

9* James R. Davila, Liturgical Works (ECDSS; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 100. 
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Surprisingly, another difference between the Qumran use of heaven 
and other Jewish literature is that heaven as the dwelling place of God 
and the angels is not one of its dominant uses. While such references 
do occur occasionally, their frequency is small compared to the astro- 
nomical uses, and they are not widespread, but concentrated in a few 
texts (e.g, / Enoch, 4Q Wisdom poems 416, 418, 298, 521).° This is 
unexpected in light of this common use of heaven in other bodies of 
literature and the particular interest at Qumran in angels.” 

But the most striking aspect of heaven language usage at Qumran 
is how relatively infrequently the term is used. That is, to find only some 
200 occurrences of heaven in fragments of approximately 670 nonbibli- 
cal scrolls” is surprising, especially in light of the supposed apocalyp- 
tic and dualistic worldview manifested in the sectarian documents.” 
Moreoever, many of these occurrences (approximately 45) are found 
in the fragments of 7 Enoch, which has a concentrated interest in the 
heavenly realm. Indeed, as Newsom has observed, apart from 1 Enoch, 
in the sectarian literature “references to heaven tend to be brief and 
nondescriptive” and “incidental.” Newsom states that the one partial 
exception to this rule is the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (her area of 
expertise). While this document is exclusively concerned with the heav- 
enly realm and the heavenly tabernacle, unexpectedly, it only contains 
two instances of DAW. Similarly, in the Rule of the Community (105) 
there are only two references to heaven (both *sons of heaven") and 


Thus, Carol Newsom's comment that in the scrolls “heaven is, above all, the place 
of God's presence and rule,” is difficult to understand. This seems to be an assump- 
tion based on the common usage of heaven elsewhere. Carol Newsom, “Heaven,” 
in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. Lawrence Schiffman and James VanderKam; 
2 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 1:339. 

& On the topic of angels at Qumran, see inter alia, J. J. Collins, “Powers in Heaven: 
God, Gods, and Angels in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Religion in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
9-28. 

?' This figure comes from VanderKam and Flint, The Meaning of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 103. 

6&8 On apocalypticism, see J. J. Collins, Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls. On dualism, 
see Jorg Frey, “Different Patterns of Dualistic Thought in the Qumran Library: Reflec- 
tions on their Background and History,” in Legal Texts and Legal Issues (ed. M. Bernstein, 
E. Garcia Martinez, and J. Kampen; Leiden: Brill, 1997): 275-335. 

$99 Newsom, “Heaven,” 338. 

7? Carol Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1985). See also the commentary by James Davila in Liturgical Works, 83-167, and 
idem, “The Macrocosmic Temple, Scriptural Exegesis, and the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice,” DSD 9.1 (2002): 1-19. 
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in the lengthy War Scroll, with its well-known dualism of the sons of 
light versus darkness, only a handful of occurrences are found. 
Related to this lack is the interesting fact that the Qumran docu- 
ments show relatively little interest in speculations about the content 
and composition of the heavens. As J. Edward Wright comments: 


In spite of the apocalyptic orientation of the Qumran sectarians’ world 
view, one finds remarkably little speculation about the world beyond. 
This is especially significant since these people imagined themselves as a 
community of angels whose rigidly pious life was thought to imitate that 
of the angels in heaven.” 


This is not to say that the people of Qumran had no interest in the 
cosmic realm, as there is ample evidence of concern about astrological 
signs and astronomical issues related to assorted calendars." However, 
this interest is notably different from an apocalyptic interest in the 
heavens. There are no multiple-heavens speculations as we find in 
much of the apocalyptic material,? and the evidence for clear heavenly 
ascent journeys is minimal.’* Moreover, the instances of heaven and 
earth combinations are generally merismatic, not contrastive. That is, 
the biblical stock phrase “heaven and earth” is primarily used in the 
scrolls to refer to all of creation, not to contrast the heavenly (divine) 
realm with the earthly, as is common in the full Ethiopic 7 Enoch and 
other apocalyptic literature. 

Thus, in light of the meager use of heaven language at Qumran and 
the particularly scanty evidence of apocalyptic heaven notions there, 
Collins seems to be overstating the case that “the interest in the heav- 
enly world that we find in the scrolls is more intense than anything we 


7 Wright, Early History of Heaven, 128. 

7? Wright, Early History of Heaven, 128—130. 

™ Newsom, “Heaven,” 339, indicates that any spatial hierarchy present in the Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice is undeveloped. Wright, Early History of Heaven, 130, likewise con- 
cludes there is no evidence of a notion of multiple heavens in the Qumran literature. 
Wright’s interpretation is that the people of Qumran did not expend much energy on 
such matters because “their eschatologically oriented sect was more concerned with 
defining and promoting holy living in the here and now,” 129. 

™ James Davila mines the scrolls for all possible heavenly ascent texts in “Heavenly 
Ascents in the Dead Sea Scrolls.” Several of the texts he cites are from the Enochic 
material and there is little evidence in the sectarian literature. Davila takes a more posi- 
tive view of the attestation to heavenly ascents in the scrolls than I do, but regardless, 
it must be acknowledged that any such evidence is patchy and undeveloped compared 
to other apocalyptic literature. 
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find in the earlier apocalypses.”” While an apocalyptic worldview may 
still have been fundamental to the sectarians’ theology, for some reason 
this did not translate into a great amount of writing about heaven at 
Qumran, nor many of the typical uses of heaven language found in 
the apocalyptic literature or even the biblical materials.”° 


Philo & Josephus 


In Philo of Alexandria we find heaven to be a frequently used concept, 
with over 400 occurrences of oopovóg in addition to 81 instances of 
the adjective oùpávıoç.” It should not be surprising that heaven occurs 
so often in Philo as such a large portion of his corpus is dedicated to 
a systematic exposition of Genesis. Indeed, one of the books in which 
obpavóc occurs most often (approx. 30x) is On the Creation of the World 
which extrapolates upon the first six days of creation. 

While heaven is occasionally used in reference to astronomical bodies 
(e.g, On the Cherubim, 21; Who is the Heir of Divine Things?, 221), this 
usage is small in comparison with the overwhelmingly dominant use 
of heaven in Philo: in contrastive pairs of heaven and earth, used to 
distinguish the divine realm from the earthly. Fundamental to Philo's 
Platonism”? is the superiority of heaven over earth. Heaven is Mind 
while Earth is merely Sense-perception.” For example, Philo begins his 


7 J. J. Collins, Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 148. 

7» This fact may be related to the insight by Frey that dualism in the scrolls is not as 
prevalent nor consistent as formerly thought. As he states, contrary to typical assump- 
tions, “only a limited portion of the material is characterized by explicit dualistic 
terminology and thought,” and “even the texts and sections labeled ‘dualistic’ show 
notable differences in content and terminology.” Frey, “Different Patterns of Dualistic 
Thought,” 277—278. 

7 These figures are based on Günter Mayer's Index Philoneus (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1974). Beyond oùpavóç and oùpávıoç, Philo uses other related terms only rarely: 
&novpáviog (3x), odpavounKnes (3x), and oùpavóðev (1x). The frequent use of obpéviog 
reflects his Greek parlance and provenance (cf. the recurrence of this term in the Sibyl- 
line Oracles and non-Jewish Greek literature). 

7* Craig Evans sums up Neo-Platonism (and really all of Platonism) as “the view 
that what the physical senses perceive on earth below is but an imperfect reflection 
of the true and perfect reality of heaven above.” Craig A. Evans, Noncanonical Writings 
and New Testament Interpretation (Peabody, Mass: Hendrickson, 1992), 81. More techni- 
cally correct, Philo’s Platonism should be understood as a form of Middle Platonism 
rather than Neo-Platonism. 

7 As Colson and Whitaker write: “In 1-18 Philo deals with Gen. ii. 1-3, which tells 
first of the completion of Heaven and Earth. He takes these to mean the originals of 
Mind and Sense-perception, and bases on the Greek version a contrast between the 
numbers 6 and 7, making the former represent things earthly, and the latter things 
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discussion of the creation of the world by interpreting “in the beginning 
God created the heavens” as meaning that the first thing God created 
was the heavens because 


It is natural in reality that [the heavens] should have been the first object 
created, being both the best of all created things, and being also made of 
the purest substance, because it was destined to be the most holy abode 
of the visible Gods who are perceptible by the external senses. (On the 
Creation of the World, 27) 


Similarly, he posits a sharp heaven-earth distinction by saying: 


And by the one which he calls truth he expresses figuratively that it is 
absolutely impossible for falsehood to enter any part of heaven, but that 
it is entirely banished to the parts around the earth, dwelling among the 
souls of impious men. (The Special Laws, Book 1, 89) 


This theme of the heavenly realm as the pure and divine in contrast to 
the earth is woven throughout Philo. The frequent OT use of heaven 
and earth language, especially in the Pentateuch, provided ample 
ammunition for this kind of philosophical spin-off Thus, we find in 
Philo a commandeering of heaven language and thereby a narrowing 
of its meaning for his own theological-philosophical purpose. 

The writings of Flavius Josephus, however, reflect a different use 
of heaven. Writing some fifty years later, Josephus also retells many 
biblical stories but with a very different purpose than Philo. Unlike 
Philo’s narrow and philosophical use of heaven, Josephus uses many 
standard biblical turns of phrase involving obpavdg. For example, of 
his 40 occurrences of oùpavóç,® 15 times heaven is used with refer- 
ence to the astronomical and meteorological phenomena and there 
are 12 heaven and earth pairs. Following astronomical uses, heaven 
is also frequently used in phrases referring to lifting one’s hands or 
eyes to heaven or objects (such as manna) coming down from heaven. 
These types of usage were classified above as semantically ambiguous. 
They refer in the first instance to the physical skies above and more 
ambiguously to God as the source or object. Such usage is common 
in the Second Temple literature, especially the Maccabean writings. 


heavenly.” E. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, Philo (12 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1927), 1:140. 

2 This figure comes from Karl H. Rengstorf, A Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus 
(Leiden: Brill, 1979). There are also 6 occurrences of odpévtog and none of éxovpávioc, 
ovpavebev, or odpavounKns. 
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But unlike the biblical materials or other Second Temple literature, 
Josephus infrequently uses heaven as a reference to the divine abode: 
only 5 or 6 times. 


Rabbinic Literature — The Mishnah 


With the examination of Philo and Josephus we move beyond strict 
predecessors to the time of Jesus and the Gospels into roughly con- 
temporary literature. One step further in this direction is a survey of 
the earliest Rabbinic documents. Since my purpose is focused on the 
use of heaven language in Matthew and not more fully into the later 
Christian era, I will restrict my examination here to the Mishnah.?! 
Hebrew DAY does not occur with great frequency in the Mishnah, 
being found in various forms approximately 40 times.? Most tractates 
make no mention of heaven while in a couple, DAY occurs several 
times." There are two uses of heaven which particularly stand out 
as interesting: DAW NDVN (“kingdom of heaven"), two times in m. Ber. 
(2:2, 5); and the compound prepositional form E3232 (“which is in 
heaven”), usually combined with as (“father”). The latter results in eight 
occurrences of “Father in heaven” referring to God and one “God in 
heaven.”** Neither of these phrases is found in the preceding literature 
with the exception of Matthew. Also unlike other Jewish literature, 


8! The Mishnah itself certainly contains earlier traditions than the date of its com- 
pilation (ca. 200-220 CE), however, deciphering such layers (e.g., by Rabbis’ names) is 
an uncertain business and must be done only cautiously. Moving beyond the Mishnah 
into the Talmud provides insights into the development of terms and ideas, but the 
historical dating for this moves well beyond the time of even the latest NT books. As 
Stemberger states in his Introduction to the Talmud and Midrashim, 47: the Mishnah and 
Tosefta “must be interpreted on their own and not by means of the Talmuds; the 
Talmuds already belong to the history of interpretation and are no more and no less 
useful in determining the original meaning of the Mishnah than patristic texts are 
for the interpretation of the New Testament.” For a helpful evaluation of the state of 
Rabbinic studies regarding usefulness for the NT, see Philip S. Alexander, “Rabbinic 
Judaism and the New Testament,” 237—246. 

*?? This figure is based on my own calculations using C. Y. Kasovsky, Thesaurus 
Müshnae: Concordantiae. Verborum quae in Sex Mishnae Ordinibus Reperiuntur ( Jerusalem: Mas- 
sadah Publishing, 1960). Variance in number is due in part to the fact that two refer- 
ences in the concordance are from m. Abot 6, a chapter which is a later gloss added 
to chapter 5 in the 11th-century CE or later. It is included in Danby's translation but 
not Neusner's. 

83 Most frequent are m. Ned. (“Vows”)—11x and m. Sanh.—7x. 

** “Father in heaven” is found in m. Kil. 9:8; m. Toma 8:9; m. Ros Has. 3:8 (2x); 
m. Sofah 9:15 (3x); and m. Abot 5:20. “God in heaven” occurs in m. Sanh. 7:10. 
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surprisingly, the Mishnah rarely combines heaven with earth, either as a 
direct copulative pair or even thematically. Only in m. Ta‘an. 4:3 (which 
is a direct quote from Gen 1) and in m. Sebu. 4:13 are heaven and earth 
directly combined.® Additionally, only once is heaven used to refer 
to the skies (m. Yad. 4:3), and once in reference to the heavenly realm 
(m. Sanh. 4:5). All of this is unexpected in light of the predominance 
of the heaven and earth word-pair throughout and the typical uses of 
heaven throughout the OT and Second Temple literature. 

These differences are a function of the legal content of the document 
as well as the fact that the use of heaven in the Mishnah is focused more 
specifically on its use as a metonym for God. Apart from the Father 
in heaven references and the occasional other uses just mentioned, all 
the rest of the occurrences of DAY function as a substitution for God. 
Thus we find phrases such as *at the hands of heaven"; *by an act of 
heaven"; “acquired by heaven”; “belongs to heaven”; and “dedicated to 
heaven." There is no doubt that the reference in these cases is to God. 
In this way, the Mishnah is strikingly similar to 1 Maccabees which 
likewise, uniquely, restricts the use of heaven in this particular way. 


The Targums 


There is one final corpus of literature worthy of mentioning in this 
survey of heaven in the Jewish literature: the Targums, or Aramaic 
translations and paraphrases of the Hebrew Bible. Targums came into 
existence before the time of Christ because of the decline in understand- 
ing of classical Hebrew among many of the Jews, including those in 
Palesane. They likely reflect the understanding and exegetical traditions 
of many ordinary Aramaic-speaking Jews in the first few centuries.®° 
The Targums in their present form came about through the same, 
long processes of preservation and revision that the other Rabbinic 
materials did. As Bruce Chilton points out, the use of the Targums 
as literary context for the New Testament must be pursued only very 
circumspectly. This is because the extant Targums are usually several 
centuries later than the New Testament and have gone through much 
revision. Nevertheless, a careful methodology can lead to insights into 


8° There are four heaven and earth combinations in the later-added chapter 6 of 
m. Abot (see note above). This vocabulary difference from the rest of the Mishnah is 
one of the ways in which this chapter stands out as non-original. 

3 See Geza Vermes, IDB Supplement, 441—443. 
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elements of the language and theology current in the time of Jesus." 

Despite the obvious paraphrasing and theologizing that occurs in the 
Targums, the use of heaven (SWW) in these works aligns very closely 
with that of the Hebrew Bible. This is in noticeable contrast to the 
Mishnah, as just mentioned, where a more narrow use of heaven can 
be observed. In each of the Targums of the Prophets, for example, the 
Aramaic paraphrases follow the MT very closely in every occurrence of 
heaven.? In each book of the Prophets there are a handful of pluses 
in the Targums, i.e. places where heaven occurs in the Aramaic and 
not in the Hebrew, but in each case there are no surprising or strongly 
novel uses, despite the late dating of most of the extant Targums. Most 
importantly for the current project, as was mentioned in Chapter One, 
in no case do the Targums evidence the use of heaven as a stand-alone 
metonym for God, even though God's dwelling place in heaven 1s 
regularly emphasized (e.g., 7g 2 Sam 22:13; Tg Mic 6:6; Tg Jer 17:12). 
Additionally, I have found no instances of the Rabbinic and Matthean 
phrase, “the kingdom of heaven.” Regarding these last two statements, 
the fuller analysis of heaven throughout the Targums, the Mishnah, 
and other literature presented above serves to strengthen the conclusion 
of Chapter One that there is little evidence for heaven as a reverential 
circumlocution for God. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding survey has sought to reproduce an accurate and rep- 
resentative setting in which to understand the language and concep- 
tual milieu of heaven for the Gospel of Matthew. We have seen that 
heaven is a very important and variegated notion in the Hebrew Bible, 
Septuagint, and Second Temple literature. The assorted bodies of lit- 
erature surveyed in this broad period reveal many consistent threads 
in the use of heaven, both as a cosmological term and in reference to 
the divine abode. Yet at the same time, there are noticeable streams 
of development as the semantic flexibility of heaven is appropriated 


87 Bruce D. Chilton, Zargumic Approaches to the Gospels: Essays in the Mutual Definition of 
Judaism and Christianity (Lanham, Maryland: University Press of America, 1986), 100. 

88 This analysis stems from my own observations based on the recent series of 
concordances to the Targums produced by Brill: A Bilingual Concordance to the Targum 
of the Prophets. 
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in different ways at different times. Thus, for example, we can observe 
significant differences in the employment of heaven between the apoca- 
lyptic materials and the Mishnah. The different genres, authors, and 
purposes of the wide variety of literature in this period prevent us 
from making definitive statements of a diachronic nature, though we 
can observe some trends within the diversity. This rich variety of usage 
provides a multi-colored palette with which Matthew will paint his own 
distinctive picture of heaven. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A SURVEY OF HEAVEN IN MATTHEW 


Having surveyed the usage of heaven in its Jewish literary context, we 
may turn to the NT and Matthew’s use of heaven in particular. In light 
of the frequent recurrence and theological significance of heaven in the 
Old Testament and Second Temple literature, it is not surprising that 
all of the NT authors (except Jude) also regularly utilize this language. 
Forms of ovpavdg appear some 273 times in the NT in addition to 
several other related terms such as oópavóOev, ueoovpávnua, obpévioc, 
and érovpóvioc (see Table 3.1 below). 

Much as in the OT and Second Temple literature, heaven in the NT 
is used in a plethora of ways. God is said to be the creator of heaven 
and earth (Acts 4:24, 14:15, 17:24; Rev 10:6, 14:7) and to dwell there 
(Matt 5:34; Acts 7:49; Heb 8:1; Rev 4). There are angels in heaven 
as messengers and servants of God (Matt 18:10; Mark 12:25, 13:32; 
Eph 3:15; Rev 12:7, 19:1), and from heaven Jesus will return with his 
angels (Matt 24:31; 1 Thes 4:16; Rev 19:11£). There is a heavenly tab- 
ernacle and heavenly Jerusalem (Gal 4:26; Heb 12:22; Rev 3:12, 11:19, 
21:2—22). People lift their eyes to heaven (Mark 6:41; Luke 18:13; John 
17:1; Acts 1:11; 7:55), and the Christian’s citizenship is said to be in 
heaven (Phil 3:20), along with his or her treasures and rewards (Matt 
5:12, 6:20; Luke 5:23; 1 Pet 1:4). 

From these and other uses of obpavóc, various categories of meaning 
have been proposed.’ These can be summarized as follows: 


1) ovpavdc in reference to portions of the visible creation distinguished 
from the earth, such as the firmament or sky above, the starry 
heaven, and the atmosphere where the birds fly. 

2) oopavóc combined with yf as a merism to refer to the whole world, 
heaven and earth. 

3) oùpavóç in reference to the invisible, transcendent place(s) above 
where God dwells along with his angels and the righteous dead. 


! See the helpful enumeration of categories in Louw and Nida's, Greek-English Lexicon, 
s.v. o0pavÓc. 
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When we move from the NT in general to the Gospel of Matthew in 
particular, we find the language of heaven plays a very prominent role. 
In fact, it is interesting to find that of all the NT books, the Gospel 
of Matthew employs heaven language significantly more often than 
any other. 

As can be observed from the chart, 30% (82 of 273) of the occur- 
rences of oùpavóç in the NT are found in Matthew. This is a strik- 
ingly high number in comparison with the other synoptic Gospels (see 
Synoptic Analysis below). Matthew’s frequent use of this term also 
stands out relative to the Revelation of John in that this latter work is 
concerned very much with the architecture, furniture and workings of 
heaven per se, while Matthew is evidently not. 


Table 3.1 Occurrences of Odpavdcg and Related Terms in the NT? 


] "m A eee , ; ] j 
oùpavóç énoupóvioc^ obpévioc^ uecovpávnua oopovóOev Total 


Matthew 82 - 7 — 89 

Mark 18 = B — 18 

Luke 35 — l 36 

John 18 l = = 19 

Acts 26 = l 2 29 

Pauline 21 12 — — 33 
Epistles" 

Hebrews 10 6 r - 16 

Catholic ll = x — 11 
Epistles 

Johannine = = = = 0 
Epistles 

Revelation 52 = 7 3 — 55 

Total 273 19 9 3 2 306 

Notes 


a — According to MIDNTT, s.v. “Heaven,” énovpé&viog was the preferred adjective 
and eventually prevailed over oopóvtoc. 

b — These include the so-called deutero-Pauline writings, though there are no 
occurrences of obpavdg in the Pastorals, but only one instance of éxoupóviog (2 Tim 
4:18). 


? These statistics are based on the NA” text, including terms bracketed in the main 
text. Three such bracketed occurrences of obpavóg in Matthew are in 16:2-3 which 
is uncertain textually. Metzger's discussion of the uncertainty of the evidence rightly 
leaves the decision open on this difficult text. Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary 
on the Greek New Testament (3d ed.; New York: United Bible Socities, 1971), 41. 
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The contexts in which heaven is used in Matthew are multifarious 
due to the flexibility of ovpavdc, even as they are in the rest of the 
NT? We find that God is the Father in heaven (5:16; 6:1; 16:17; 18:19; 
et al.) and his throne is there (5:34; 23:22). Heaven is whence the Spirit 
of God descends (3:16) and the voice of God speaks (3:17). It is also 
the place of promised rewards (5:12; 6:20; 19:21) and the normal realm 
of existence of the angels (18:10; 22:30; 24:36; 28:2). 

In addition to these “spiritual” uses, odbpavdg can also refer to the 
created order of the sky and atmosphere. Jesus will appear on the 
clouds of heaven, i.e., the sky (24:30; 26:64), the color of the face of 
heaven reveals the weather (16:2-3), and birds are regularly referred 
to as tà xetewà Tod obpavod (6:26; 8:20; 13:32). Such astronomical 
and meteorological uses, however, are not as prominent as they are in 
the preceding literature. 

By far, the most common uses of oùpavóç in Matthew are in the 
phrases  Baoreta vv obpavev (kingdom of heaven), occurring 32 
times, and 6 natńp ó v totg ovpavots (Father in heaven) and the 
related ó rop DUBV ó oopóviog (heavenly Father), occurring 13 and 
7 times, respectively. Kingdom of heaven is found nowhere else in the 
OT, NT or any preceding Second Temple literature. Similar phrases 
appear occasionally in the Apocrypha and rabbinic material and only 
infrequently in subsequent literature such as the Gospel of Thomas. 
These phrases are apparently very significant for Matthew. 

When we examine Matthew’s usage of obpavdg at a more detailed 
level, some specific patterns emerge. Of the 82 instances of obpavóc in 
Matthew, 35 occur in prepositional phrases. By far the most common 
is with the preposition &v (27x).* A distant second is obpavdg used with 
éx (5x). Only three other times does Matthew use oùpavóç with any 
other preposition: once each with gw¢, eig, and àxó. In percentage, 
this corresponds roughly with other NT usage,’ although some other 
authors use &k, &xó and eig far more frequently with odpavoc. 

Also very similar to general NT usage is Matthew’s use of the article 
with oopavóc. Both Matthew and the other NT authors use articular 


* The following ordering is similar to Gerhard Schneider’s categorization of uses of 
oùpavóç in Matthew in “‘Im Himmel—auf Erden’.” 

+ All four possible permutations of this phrase occur: év odpav@ (6x), £v obpavoig 
(7x), £v 16 ODPAVG (3x), Ev toig Odpavotg (11x). 

5 Matthew uses obpavdc in prepositional phrases a little less frequently than the NT 
in general (43% and 68% respectively). 
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forms of oopavóc just over 75% of the time.® Like the rest of the NT 
(and preceding literature), there does not appear to be any particular 
pattern to Matthew’s use or non-use of the article. Both the plural and 
singular occurrences of ovpavdc are most commonly articular. Within 
prepositional phrases, both articular and anarthrous instances occur. 
Moreover, the referent connected to obpavóg seems to have no effect on 
whether the form is articular or anarthrous. For example, 0ncovpóg is 
the referent of odpavdcs on three occasions, each with a different form: 
év totç ovpavote (5:12), &v obpav@ (6:20), and év ovpavotg (19:21). 

One of the most unusual things about Matthew’s usage of obpavóg 
is his uncommon employment of the plural. Plural oopovot is not a 
common occurrence in the LXX or other Second Temple literature. 
In the NT, plural forms do occur more frequently than in the preced- 
ing literature, but still amount to only about a third of the instances. 
However, 55 of the 90 occurrences of plural forms of obpavdg in the 
NT are found in Matthew. This accounts for a striking 61% of the plural 
forms in the NT, and it contrasts sharply with the usage throughout 
the LXX and Pseudepigrapha. 


SYNOPTIC ANALYsiIs? 


An analysis of parallels in the Synoptic tradition sheds further light on 
Matthew's use of oùpavóç.? Of his uses, ten appear in parallel in the 
triple-tradition (ID, nine in Matthew and Luke only (V), and five in 


* According to the NA? text, Matthew has 64 articular forms and 18 anarthrous. 
However, there are six instances where the textual witnesses are quite difficult to sort 
out, thus leaving some degree of uncertainty (6:1; 10:32, 33; 16:17; 18:10; 18:18b,c). 

7 [n his massive Johannine Grammar (London: A&C Black, 1906), 81952-1958, Edwin 
Abbot argued that John made an intentional distinction between “heaven” and “the 
heaven.” Whether this is accurate for John or not, it does not appear to be the case 
in Matthew or the other Synoptic Gospels. 

* For full verse listings, see the Appendix, “Data from a Synoptic Comparison on 
Ovdpavic.” 

? For this analysis, the two-source theory of Marcan priority and Matthew and 
Luke's use of Mark and O will be utilized as the working hypothesis, though with the 
acknowledgement that these hypotheses are not unassailable. The following conventions 
will be used: “Q” refers to material deemed to be in a written source used by both 
Matthew and Luke, as demarcated in J. Robinson, P. Hoffmann, and J. Kloppenborg, 
The Critical Edition of Q (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000). Roman numerals refer to the 
classification of pericopae according to Eusebius’ Canon Tables (see NA? 79, 84—89 
for full details). Those used here are: II = 3 Gospels (Mt, Mk, Lk); III = 3 Gospels 
(Mt, Lk, Jn); V = 2 Gospels (Mt, Lk); VI = 2 Gospels (Mt, Mk); X = pericopae unique 
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Matthew and Mark only (VI). ‘The remaining 58 occur only in Matthew 
(X). Of the 58 occurrences in canon X, nearly half (27) occur in what 
is considered “M”, special Matthean material, while 13 appear in canon 
II material, and 18 occur in Q sections. In other words, Matthew not 
only has or creates instances of ovpavdg in his unique pericopae and 
sayings, but he also regularly inserts obpavóg into both Q material and 
the Marcan source. Of the insertions of oopavóg into both Q material 
and the Marcan sections, a strong majority of these (24 of 31) occur 
in the form of either kingdom of heaven (17) or Father in heaven (7). 
That is, the majority of odpavdc-redactions to his received sources 
comes in the form of his two key phrases, kingdom of heaven and 
Father in heaven. 

Matthew's unique phrase kingdom of heaven occurs 32 times, but 
contrary to the impression one usually gets from commentaries, in 
only 12 instances is it a Synoptic substitute for kingdom of God.'? 
The other 20 occurrences of kingdom of heaven in Matthew appear 
without parallel in Mark or Luke, most of which are in M, but not 
all. Thus, while there are several instances of Matthew's kingdom of 
heaven in parallel to others’ kingdom of God, the most common source 
of kingdom of heaven in Matthew comes from redactional insertion 
or from M material. 

Matthew's recurrent phrases Father inheaven and heavenly Father 
occur a total of 20 times (combined). With the exception of Mark 
11:25, neither of these dominant Matthean expressions occurs anywhere 
else in the NT." Many of these occurrences are in M material, but 


to each evangelist. The use of both traditional source-critical designations and the 
much older Eusebius Canon Tables grants different angles of sight on to the synoptic 
comparison. 

10 My calculations differ on two counts from Robert Mowery's article, “The Matthean 
References to the Kingdom." Mowery includes 18:3 as an instance where Matthew 
substitutes kingdom of heaven for Mark's kingdom of God, but I find no parallel there. 
Conversely, I would add 22:2 to Mowery's list as another instance (albeit a rougher 
parallel) where Matthew changes Q's kingdom of God for kingdom of heaven. The 
net change results in the same number of occurrences: 12. 

! Of the four instances where Matthew does have kingdom of God (12:28; 19:24; 
21:31; 21:43) instead of kingdom of heaven, the first two find parallel in Luke (12:28) 
or both Mark and Luke (19:24), while the latter two are unique to Matthew. For dis- 
cussion of the anomaly of the kingdom of God occurrences in Matthew and their 
relationship to kingdom of heaven, see Chapter Twelve. 

? Though there is no textual evidence for conflation, I am somewhat suspicious of 
the originality of Mark 11:25 (from within the Marcan priority theory) for the follow- 
ing reasons: It is the only instance where Mark has any parallel to Matthew’s 6 nathp 
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most have some parallel in O, though the parallels are often not exact. 
Most commonly, Father in heaven or heavenly Father is substituted in 
Matthew for Q's natńhp, 0£óc, or even, &yyeAXot tod 0200. The closest 
Lukan parallel is Luke 11:13 which reads, 6 nop [ó] $$ obpavod for 
Matthew’s ó nathp ouv ó év toig Ovpavote.!* 

One of Matthew’s other key uses of odpavdg is in the pairing of 
heaven and earth. Along with kingdom of heaven and the Father 
passages, this pair also shows interesting redactional markings. The 
instances where Matthew uses this pair in a merismatic sense occur in 
either Q or the triple-tradition,’’ while his uses of heaven and earth 
in a contrastive sense occur only in his Gospel. 


6 otpóvioc; it is the only instance of these words together (in any form) in Mark; and 
it occurs in the exact Matthean form of Father inheaven which occurs nowhere else 
in the NT outside of Matthew. If on the basis of external textual criticism this verse 
in Mark is original, then this is an example where Matthean priority better explains 
the phenomenon than Marcan priority. Alternatively Marcan manuscripts may have 
picked up this Matthean phrase at a very early stage. According to Birger Gerhards- 
son, following Stendahl, the reading in Mark 11:25 is indeed disputed. B. Gerhardsson, 
“The Matthaean Version of the Lord's Prayer (Matt 6:9b-13): Some Observations," in 
The New Testament Age: Essays in Honor of Bo Reicke (ed. W. C. Weinrich; 2 vols.; Macon, 
Georgia: Mercer Universty Press, 1984), 1:218, n. 26. 

! Theoretically, Matthew’s phrases could have been in Q and Luke made the 
modifications. However, there are several factors that make Matthew's modification 
of O most reasonable: the phrasing in Matthew is quite consistent; this phrasing is 
not found elsewhere in the NT (except Mark 11:25); it corresponds with Matthew's 
other odpavdg language; and Luke’s usage reveals no particular idiolect or interest 
regarding oopavóc language. 

14 Most English translations dubiously render Luke’s wording here as “heavenly 
Father" The originality of the attributive position ó (in brackets) is very difficult to 
ascertain. Without this article, the expression is better translated, “the Father will give 
fiom heaven” with the prepositional phrase modifying the verb, Get. If the article 
is retained, then the construction is quite odd and it is difficult to understand what is 
meant by this phrase. In all the other Gospel occurrences of && odpavod including 
the other five in Luke, this phrase has an ablative sense, “from heaven.” If this is the 
sense here, it is unclear why Luke would speak of the Father (as opposed to the Son) 
as the one “from heaven.” All of this raises questions about the originality of the full 
expression. Notably, P? reads odpéviog for ¿6 odpavod. 

'S The merismatic pairs are: 5:18 —Q; 11:25—Q; 24:35—Triple-tradition. For a 
full explanation and argumentation regarding merismatic and antithetic uses of heaven 
and earth, see Chapter Eight. 

'© The contrastive pairs are: 5:34—35; 6:10, 19-20; 16:19b,c; 18:18b,c; 18:19; 23:9; 
28:18. All of these come from M. material with the exception of 6:10 and 6:19-20. 
However, in 6:10, the heavenand earth phrase is completely missing from the Lukan 
parallel (11:2), and likewise, no heavenand earth pairing is in view in the Lukan parallel 
(12:33) to Matt 6:19-20. Thus, all of the heaven and earth contrast pairs in Matthew 
are unique to his Gospel. 
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When one examines the synoptic comparison in the opposite direc- 
tion—i.e., instances where Mark and/or Luke have ovpavég when 
Matthew does not—the results confirm the dominance of the obpavdc 
theme in Matthew. There are only two instances in Mark where ovpavocg 
occurs that are not paralleled in Matthew: Mark 7:34 and 16:19, the 
second of which is from the textually-dubious longer ending of Mark. 
The material in these instances is unique to Mark and there is no parallel 
pericope found in either Matthew or Luke." The instance in Mark 7:34 
is a reference to Jesus looking up eig tov ovpavov, but it does not seem 
to have much theological significance there. Regardless, in all instances 
but one, Matthew has subsumed Mark’s uses of ovpavéc and added to 
them significantly. In contrast, there are seven instances where Mark has 
ovpavog and Luke has not retained the parallel. If the Marcan-priority 
two-source theory is correct, then apparently Luke was not as concerned 
to maintain the references to obpavéc found in Mark. 

On the other hand, there are 14 instances when Luke does have 
oopavóc where Matthew does not.! An examination of these instances 
reveals that 11 of the 14 occur in uniquely Lukan material (L). The 
other three are Lukan redactions to triple-tradition material in which 
he adds a unique phrase, all cases in which Matthew and Mark agree 
against Luke. At the same time, in every Lukan occurrence of oopavóg 
from Q, Matthew also has retained ovpavog (albeit sometimes in a dif 
ferent form). Therefore, we can summarize the findings in this way: In 
both the Marcan material and Q , Matthew has retained the occurrences 
of odpavoc available in his sources and has added to them. The only 
instances of oopavóc in Mark or Luke where Matthew does not have the 
word are from blocks of material unique to each evangelist or sentences 
which are inserted by the evangelists. Thus, again working from the 
two-source hypothesis, there is only one instance in either Mark or Q, 
(Mark 7:34) where Matthew has dropped a reference to odpavog in the 
sources available to him. He not only employs the instances of obpavdg 
in his sources, but he expands on them in number and meaning. 


7 Mark 16:19, which is unlikely original, is paralleled in Luke 24:51, but the Lukan 
verse is likely the source of the reading in Mark, thus it is not a true parallel. 

'8 Or thirteen if the textually-uncertain Luke 22:43 is excluded. 

1? These are: 2:15; 4:25; 9:54; 10:18, 20; 15:18, 21; 17:29; 18:13; 22:43; 24:51. 
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Thermal mapping is a technique used by scientists to identify “hot- 
spots” or points of greater heat across a geographical area. If one were 
to make a thermal map of the Gospel of Matthew, it would be clear 
that the hottest spots in the Gospel—1.e., those places with the great- 
est theological heat—all contain heaven language. Or analyzed from a 
different vantage: those places which show a concentration of heaven 
language prove to be hot-spots in Matthew. Thus, in addition to the 
sheer frequency of heaven language in Matthew, there is a weightiness 
of value where it appears. 

For example, the entire Sermon on the Mount is rife with the lan- 
guage of heaven—heaven and earth pairs, kingdom of heaven, and the 
Father in heaven—especially when lined up side by side with Luke's 
version.” Even more specifically, the highest peaks of the Sermon are 
particularly concentrated in heaven language. The Beatitudes begin and 
end with an inclusio of kingdom of heaven references (5:3, 10). Within 
the poem, earth (5:5) appears in thematic connection with the two 
kingdom of heaven references. And the addendum to the Beatitudes 
(5:11—12) promises reward in heaven. Similarly, Matthew’s Lord's Prayer 
leans heavily on heaven language: God is addressed as the Father in 
heaven and petitioned for his kingdom and will to come on earth as it 
is in heaven. As in the Beatitudes, the addendum to the Lord’s Prayer 
speaks of the heavenly Father (6:14—15).?! 

Similarly, a great number of Jesus’ parables in Matthew are prefaced 
with reference to the kingdom of heaven. This serves as a repeated 
refrain in the parables discourse of chapter 13 (c£. 13:11, 24, 31, 33, 
44, 45, 47, 52), as well as in the introduction to other parabolic teach- 
ings (e.g. 20:1). 


? In a unique and insightful article, B. B. Scott and M. E. Dean present a “sound 
map" of the Sermon on the Mount. Their study shows that references to heaven in 
the Sermon are not only frequent, but serve key functions throughout, such as the 
beginnings and endings of inclusios, chiastic centers, and repeated epithets. This 
strengthens my point here. Bernard Brandon Scott and Margaret E. Dean, “A Sound 
Map of the Sermon on the Mount,” in Treasures Old and New: Recent Contributions to 
Matthean Studies (ed. David R. Bauer and Mark Allan Powell; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1996): 311—378. 

2! Robert Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 499, similarly 
observes that heavenly language forms an znclusio at several points in the Sermon. He 
concludes, “Thus, rhetorically the heavenly language guides the whole structure of the 
sermon, beginning major sections (5.3, 20; 6.1, 20) and bracketing off major sections 
(5.10, 48; 7.11, 21).” 
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Even more striking, Matthew's unique and important ecclesiologi- 
cal passages have at their center various forms of heaven language. 
In 16:17-19 the Father in heaven, the kingdom of heaven, and two 
heaven and earth pairs are all crowded together in one short saying of 
Jesus. Likewise, in 18:18—20 the church is promised binding and loos- 
ing power on earth that corresponds with that in heaven, sanctioned 
by the Father in heaven. 

Another hot-spot in Matthew is the Olivet Discourse. One section in 
particular has a high concentration of references to heaven. In speak- 
ing of the coming of the Son of Man, Jesus, leaning heavily on OT 
and apocalypüc imagery, speaks of the stars of heaven, the powers of 
heaven, the clouds of heaven, and the four winds of heaven (24:29-31). 
In the midst of his coming from heaven, all the tribes of the earth will 
mourn (24:30). Jesus promises that his words are true, that heaven and 
earth will pass away rather than his words (24:35), although neither he 
nor the angels of heaven know the hour of fulfillment (24:36). 

A final example of a theologically-heated pericope in Matthew is 
in the conclusion to the book, the Great Commission (28:16—20). In 
this “red-lettered” climax to the Gospel, Jesus sums up his authority 
(c£. the crowds’ response to the Sermon on the Mount in 7:28-29) as 
encompassing heaven and earth. This bold claim forms the basis of the 
church’s entire subsequent mission: Trinitarian baptism and discipleship 
even to the end of the age. This post-resurrection universal authority 
consummates the authority that the Son of Man had on earth previ- 
ously (9:6). It is more than coincidence that Matthew ends his Gospel 
with this weighty word pair of heaven and earth to describe the risen 
Lord’s ongoing presence and authority—the very word pair that also 
begins the ancient Jewish Scriptures in Genesis 1:1 and ends them at 
2 Chronicles 36:23, thus consummating God’s work from the beginning 
of time, and forming an inclusio with the OT witness. 

From these examples, it is not difficult to see that the language of 
heaven and particularly the theme of heaven and earth are very impor- 
tant in Matthew. From a survey of the preceding and contemporary 
literature, it is clear that no book has such a concentration of heaven 
language nor a focus on it as a theme as does Matthew. 


CONCLUSION 


Matthew’s specific usage of heaven has only been sketched so far. This 
chapter serves to highlight its basic continuity with much of the preceding 
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Jewish literature as well as its predominance as a theme in Matthew. 
Along the way I have mentioned four particularly unusual elements 
of Matthew’s usage of heaven language. These can be summarized as 
follows: (1) a preference for the plural ovpavot; (2) frequent use of the 
heaven and earth pair; (3) use of the phrases, Father in heaven and 
heavenly Father; and (4) the repeated expression, kingdom of heaven. 
Subsequent chapters (Part Two) will explore these four elements in 
detail and show how each of them contributes to Matthew's literary 
and theological theme of the contrast between heaven and earth. Before 
proceeding to this analysis, we will situate the theme of heaven and 
earth in the context of Matthean theology. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


HEAVEN AND EARTH IN THE CONTEXT OF MATTHEAN 
STUDIES AND THEOLOGY 


In the previous chapter we observed how heaven language and the 
theme of heaven and earth correspond closely with the weightiest or 
“hottest” passages throughout the First Gospel. In a similar vein, this 
chapter serves to show how the theme of heaven and earth interacts 
with several key theological emphases that scholars have observed in 
Matthew. The point is to establish firmly the importance of the major 
thesis of this work: that heaven and earth is a key theological theme 
in Matthew. The second part of this work will provide full analysis of 
heaven and heaven and earth in Matthew and thus full argumentation 
of this point. For the present, this concluding chapter to Part One seeks 
to found the rest of the project on a solid basis of relevance by showing 
how this theme relates to other key theological themes in Matthew. 

Of course, it 1s impossible to offer a comprehensive review of even 
one of the many crucial and debated issues in Matthean scholarship, 
the study of which has been famously called “a new storm centre in 
contemporary scholarship.”' In the twenty years since this statement, 
scholarly output on the First Gospel has only increased. Nor can I claim 
that the heaven and earth idea touches on every theme or emphasis 
in Matthew, but it does on most of them. In this chapter I will briefly 
survey the state of the question on a number of current topics which 
arise in the study of Matthew and then demonstrate how a recognition 
of Matthew's emphasis on the heaven and earth theme informs our 
understanding of each of these matters. 

A survey of a large number of commentaries and other works on 
Matthew reveals many topics that are identified repeatedly as particular 
emphases in Matthew. Each scholar presents a slightly different list 
of “distinctive characteristics," “prominent themes,” or “central 
theological emphases” in the First Gospel. The variations in the lists 


! Graham Stanton, “Introduction: Matthew’s Gospel A New Storm Centre,” in The 
Interpretation of Matthew (ed. G. Stanton; London: SPCK, 1983), 1. 
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are due primarily to the fact that the themes inevitably overlap with 
each other at many points and are thus categorized differently by 
different scholars. For example, one cannot talk about the theme of 
OT Fulfillment without also speaking of Christology—how Jesus fulfills 
messianic expectations—and the Aingdom—the consummation of OT 
expectations with Christ as its king. Similarly, the matters of Discipleship, 
Righteousness, and Law all overlap and interact with each other, as do 
Matthew's Jewish Setting and issues of Ecclesiology and OT Fulfillment. Here 
I have identified seven key topics in Matthean studies which can be 
reviewed in light of the heaven and earth theme: (1) Matthew’s Sitz im 
Leben; (2) Christology; (3) Kingdom; (4) The Fatherhood of God; (5) 
Fulfillment of the Old Testament/Old Covenant; (6) The New People 
of God and Ecclesiology; (7) Eschatology and Apocalyptic.? 


MaATTHEW's SITZ IM LEBEN 


Certainly the hottest topic of discussion in Matthean studies, as well 
as the most complicated, is the inquiry into Matthew's setting and 
community in light of early Jewish-Christian relations. John Riches, 
writing in 1996, observes a shift in focus within Matthean studies 
between the 60s—70s and the 90s. The concern of scholars in the earlier 
period was using redaction criticism to “to chart as fully as possible the 
evangelist’s own theological stance" on particular theological questions 
such as salvation history, the OT, the Law, Christology, and ecclesiology. 
In contrast, scholarship in the 90s focused much more on the social 
setting of the Matthean community and how the first readers might have 
received the Gospel of Matthew.’ Accordingly, a third of Riches’ guide 
to Matthew is dedicated to Matthew’s community and the reception 
of the Gospel within it. 


? The only other major category typically discussed in Matthew but not dealt with 
here is Soteriology, often discussed under the headings of Righteousness and Discipleship, 
though certainly the theme of heaven and earth could be tangentially related to these 
as well. 

3 John Riches, Matthew (New Testament Guides; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1996), 
7-8. The other, accompanying shift Riches observes is the change in methodological 
approaches: redaction criticism is no longer the favored son, but one of a plethora of 
critical methodologies employed by Gospels scholars. On this shift, see also Graham 
Stanton, A Gospel for a New People: Studies in Matthew (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 
1993), 23-84; David R. Bauer and Mark Allan Powell, “Introduction,” in Treasures 
New and Old, 1-25. 
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Such an emphasis is common in commentaries and has spawned a 
host of works dedicated specifically to this question.* One of the first 
major books to stimulate this discussion was W. D. Davies’ The Setting of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and in the intervening decades, the question of 
how to understand Matthew’s community and its relation to Judaism has 
been the focus of many Matthean scholars’ efforts. For example, Graham 
Stanton prefaces his well-respected volume of essays on Matthew by 
stating that the primary concern woven through the book is with “the 
relationship of the Christian communities for whom Matthew writes 
to contemporary Judaism.”® Interestingly, Robert Gundry changed the 
subtitle of the second edition of his commentary from “a commentary 
on his literary and theological art” to “a commentary on his handbook 
for a mixed church under persecution” to give prominence to what 
he sees as the purpose of Matthew.’ And in accord with such trends, 
Bauer and Powell call the situation of Matthew’s church in relation to 
Judaism and to Gentile Christianity “the most central and perduring 
issue facing Matthean scholarship."? 

Reconstructing Matthew's life setting is a difficult task because of the 
mixed messages found throughout the First Gospel. There are strong 
themes in Matthew which stand in tension with one another: Jewish 
particularism juxtaposed with Gentile-including universalism, and a 
stress on the continuing validity of the Law combined with a harsh 
critique of (Pharisaic) Judaism. Matthew is clearly the most “Jewish” of 
the Gospels, yet at the same time it provides the strongest condemnations 
of Judaism and the most straight-forward claims about mission to 


* Examples include David L. Balch, ed., Social History of the Matthean Community 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991); David E. Garland, The Intention of Matthew 23 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1979); Douglas R. A. Hare, The Theme of Jewish Persecution of Christians in the Gos- 
pel According to St. Matthew (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967); J. Andrew 
Overman, Matthew’s Gospel and Formative Judaism (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990); idem 
Church and Community in Crisis: The Gospel According to Matthew (Valley Forge, Penn.: Trinity, 
1996); Anthony J. Saldarini, Matthew’s Christian-Jfewish Community (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1994). 

° W. D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1964). In this work Davies considers an assortment of settings in which 
to understand the Sermon on the Mount: its setting in the rest of Matthew, in Jewish 
Messianic expectation, in contemporary Judaism, in the early Church, and in the 
ministry of Jesus. 

ê Stanton, A Gospel for a New People, 1. Seven of Stanton’s chapters in this volume 
are organized under the rubric of “The Parting of the Ways.” 

7 Gundry, Matthew’, xi. 

* Bauer and Powell, “Introduction,” 4. 
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the Gentiles. Not surprisingly, various scholars interpret these themes 
differently as they seek to understand Matthew’s Sitz im Leben.” 

As a result of these mixed messages, there have been several positions 
in the history of interpretation:'? (1) Matthew was the earliest Gospel, 
written in Aramaic for a Jewish Christian community; (2) the Gospel 
was written between 70 and 85 CE (before Yavneh) coming from a 
Jewish Christian community closely related to Judaism (thus, an intra 
muros debate); (3) Matthew comes from a post-85 CE community which 
has experienced a definitive break with Judaism (thus, an extra muros 
debate); (4) the author and community were Gentile and reflect an era 
well after any discussion with Judaism has ended. In the more recent 
debate, several scholars such as Donald Hagner have opted for some 
type of mediating position. Hagner discerns several other versions of 
a mediating view in the writings of G. Stanton, K. Tagawa, S. Brown, 
B. T. Viviano, and S. H. Brooks.!! 

It is not the place here to arbitrate this large and contoured debate. 
The relevant issue is how a recognition of Matthew’s heaven and earth 
theme relates to the life situation of his original hearers. Simply stated, 
the strong contrast that Matthew crafts throughout his Gospel between heaven and 
earth serves as both a point of continuity with the OT /formative Judaism and part 
of a sharp “parting of the ways” polemic. As will be shown in subsequent 
chapters, Matthew uses heaven language in a pattern designed to 
distinguish “insiders” and “outsiders,” thus emphasizing a break with 
Judaism (at least non-Christian forms of Judaism in Matthew’s time) 
and the separation of the Church from the synagogue.” In the same 
vein, Matthew depicts the heavenly realm and its values as those of 
the disciples versus those of the Pharisees (e.g, Matt 6:1-21)—again, 
emphasizing a polemical break with established Judaism.'? Yet at the 


? See especially, Donald A. Hagner, “The Sitz im Leben of the Gospel of Matthew,” 
in Treasures New and Old: 27-68. Hagner provides an updated and more focused dis- 
cussion of this issue in “Matthew: Christian Judaism or Jewish Christianity?” in The 
Face of New Testament Studies: A Survey of Recent Research (ed. Scot McKnight and Grant 
Osborne; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004): 263-282. 

10 Based on Graham Stanton’s essay, “The Origin and Purpose of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel,” 1910-1921. 

! Hagner, “The Sitz im Leben of the Gospel of Matthew,” 36—40. 

? "The terms “insider” and “outsider” language are borrowed from Robert Mowery's 
article, “The Matthean References to the Kingdom." On the use of odpavdcg for this 
purpose, see Chapter Six below. 

'S One of the very few scholars to reflect at all on the purpose of Matthew’s 
heaven language comes to a similar conclusion about the purpose of ovpavdc in the 
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same time, this heavenly versus earthly contrast reflects strong continuity 
with OT language (particularly Genesis and Daniel) and aligns 
particularly with the Israelite prophets’ critique of their own people.'* 
Thus, the criticism is one “from within"—as only the most pointed 
critiques can be. 

In light of this, Donald Hagner's mediating view of Matthew's life 
setting seems very astute. He argues that: 


The evangelist’s community partook of two worlds, the Jewish and the 
Christian. Although they saw their Christianity as the true fulfillment of 
Judaism, they also were very conscious that they had broken with their 
unbelieving brothers and sisters. They were struggling to define and 
defend a Jewish Christianity to the Jews on the one hand and to realize 
their unity with Gentile Christians on the other. 


Hagner observes that continuity with the past is stressed, but at the 
same it is always transposed into a new, higher level because of the 
Christ'’—“treasures old and new.” The same could be said for the theme 
of heaven and earth. It reflects continuity and is very “Jewish,” but it 
also serves as a dividing point: One must choose between the way of 
Christ (heaven) or the way of the Pharisees and scribes (earth). 


CHRISTOLOGY 


On the more traditional inquiry into particular theological themes in 
Matthew, none stands so central as the topic of Christology. Matthean 
scholars commonly observe the vital role that the identity of Jesus 
plays in the First Gospel and how this drives and informs all the other 
theological categories. Such sentiments are widespread: 


First Gospel. Robert Foster argues that Matthew’s heavenly language was used “to 
demonstrate that Jesus was Messiah in ways the leaders of formative Judaism did not 
understand and to reaffirm to Jesus’ disciples that their identity, affirmation, and goal 
were in heaven and not on earth” (p. 490). The phrase, kingdom of heaven, functions 
in Matthew “to legitimate the community of his readers and discredit the leaders of 
formative Judaism who clearly reject God and his reign” (p. 495). Robert Foster, “Why 
on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?”. 

^ Cf Matthew’s unique emphasis on “the Law and the prophets.” See Alexander 
Sand, Das Gesetz und die Propheten: Untersuchungen zur Theologie des Evangeliums nach Matthiius 
(Regensburg: Friederich Pustet, 1974). 

5 Hagner, “The Sitz im Leben of the Gospel of Matthew,” 49-50. Elsewhere Hagner 
gives the helpful analogy of a person who is the holder of passports from two different 
countries which are now at war. 

16 Hagner, “The Sitz im Leben of the Gospel of Matthew,” 53. 
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“Every aspect of Matthew’s theology is ultimately connected with his 
convictions about the identity and meaning of Jesus." 

*Matthew's doctrine of Jesus as the Christ is fundamentally important 
to every theological emphasis in the Gospel, for it is the identity of Jesus 
that determines such things as fulfillment, authoritative exposition of the 
law, discipleship, ecclesiology, and eschatology."' 

“Christology, the explanation of who Jesus is, must be at the heart of 
Matthew’s theological task. Virtually every aspect of the Gospel’s theology 
could be subsumed under this heading"? 


Many scholars have also observed that a lofty Christology is particularly 
focused in Matthew. Hagner states that Matthew has heightened the 
Christological theme from his Marcan material,” and Schnackenburg 
observes that Matthew underscores his Christology relative to the other 
Gospels in many ways, including Peter’s confession and the reverence 
Jesus’ disciples show him on several occasions.” 

Thus, the study of Matthew’s emphasis on Jesus as the Christ has 
been a constant feature of Matthean studies. What has changed, 
however, is a move away from a purely titular approach to observe other 
ways in which the Evangelist paints a picture of Jesus’ messiahship. 
There is a growing awareness, due largely to the influence of literary 
critical methods, that we must attend to the structure and flow of the 
narrative, not just the verbal content, to discern the theology and intent 
of the text. Older studies typically delineated a number of titles used 
by Matthew such as Christ, Son of God, Son of Man, Son of David, 
King, and Emmanuel, and sought to show how these present Jesus as the 
Christ.” The last two decades have added to this approach the insights 
that the allusions and actions of Matthew’s Jesus also communicate his 
messianic claims. In addition to the Christological titles, themes such 


"7 Donald Senior, What Are They Saying About Matthew? (New York: Paulist Press, 
1983), 56. 

'8 Hagner, Matthew 1—13, lxi. 

19 France, Matthew, 41. 

? Hagner, Matthew 1—13, lxi. 

?! Schnackenburg, Matthew, 9. 

? One of the most comprehensive and debated studies of Matthew's titles is Jack 
Dean Kingsbury's Matthew: Structure, Christology and Kingdom (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1975). Later, Kingsbury again made use of Christological titles but through employing 
a literary critical methodology rather than redaction critical in Kingsbury, Matthew as 
Story (2d ed.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988). 
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as Jesus as Wisdom,” Jesus as healer,“ and Jesus as a New Moses,” fill 
out and enrich our Christological understanding in Matthew. As John 
Riches concludes, Matthew 


develops his views about Jesus’ person and relationship to God by weaving 
titles and motifs from his tradition into a rich narrative. Focusing on the 
titles is one way to see what Matthew is attempting, but it needs at least 
to be supplemented by a consideration of the narrative setting of the 
titles and their interaction with other motifs." 


How does this relate to the theme of heaven and earth? This fuller, 
narrative-sensitive reading of Matthew’s Christology enables us to see 
that the heaven and earth contrast theme likewise contributes to the 
high Christology of the First Gospel. That is, one of the functions of 
Matthew’s distinction between the heavenly and the earthly realms 
is that Jesus is clearly aligned with the divine side of the equation as 
compared to the human and earthly. His identity is very much defined 
through his connection with heaven.” Jesus is the one about whom the 
heavenly voice speaks (3:17); He is the one who proclaims the kingdom 
of heaven (4:17); He is the one with the intimate relationship with the 
Father in heaven, such that he makes the audacious claim for himself 
that “no one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows 
the Father except the Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to 
reveal him” (11:27). Clearly, through such a repeated refrain of heaven 
connections, Jesus is unmistakably associated with the divine. All of this 
stands in contrast to the earth, which repeatedly is identified with the 
human (6:19-21; 18:18-20; 21:25-26; 23:9). And most importantly, 
the Gospel climaxes with the Christological claim that this Jesus has 
authority not only in the human realm, but also in the divine—“in 
heaven and on earth” (28:18; cp. the Christological allusion to the 


?5 Pioneering works in this area were M. Jack Suggs, Wisdom, Christology and Law 
in Matthew's Gospel (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1970) and Fred W. Burnett, The 
Testament of Jesus-Sophia: A Redaction- Critical Study of the Eschatological Discourse in Matthew 
(Washington: University Press of America, 1981). 

^ H. J. Held, “Matthew as Interpreter of the Miracle Stories," in Tradition and 
Interpretation in Matthew (ed. G. Bornkamm, G. Barth, and H. J. Held; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1963): 165-299. 

?» Allison, The New Moses. 

?» Riches, Matthew, 102-103. Emphasis mine. 

27 This corresponds with Richard Bauckham's arguments concerning how the NT 
includes Jesus in the unique divine identity of the monotheistic God, in Bauckham, God 
Crucified: Monotheism and Christology in the New Testament (Carlisle: Paternoster, 1998). 
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Son of Man in Dan 7). In Genesis 1:1 God has authority over the 
chaos of the heavens and the earth, and this authority is the basis 
of his redemptive purposes for all the world through Abraham (Gen 
10-12). In 28:18-20 Matthew shows that Jesus now participates in this 
same uniquely divine prerogative of ruling over all creation, and this 
too forms the basis for his disciples’ mission to all the nations (cf. also 
Abraham in Matt 1:1). Accordingly, Jesus is worshipped (28:17). ‘This 
fascinating connection between Genesis and Matthew hinges upon the 
language of heaven and earth. Thus, again, an understanding of the 
heaven and earth theme in Matthew contributes to our understanding 
of his emphasis on Jesus as the Christ sent from God. 


KiNGDOM 


Alongside Christology, another key theme in each of the Gospels is 
the proclamation of the kingdom of God. Matthew is no exception 
and indeed, may be said to have the greatest emphasis on the theme 
of kingdom. Baoveia occurs fifty-five times in Matthew in a wide 
variety of phrases, including kingdom of heaven (32x), kingdom of God 
(4x), and several other references such as “his” or “your” kingdom.?? 
Moreover, many scholars understand the central emphasis of the First 
Gospel to be found in Matthew's unique phrase, “the gospel of the 
kingdom" which occurs at important structural seams (4:23; 9:35; 
24:14).? 'The kingdom is what heads the preaching ministry of John 
the Baptist (3:2) and Jesus (4:17), and is what Jesus commissions his 
followers to say in turn (10:7). Matthew's Jesus gives an important 
series of teachings explicating the ways of this kingdom (esp. chapter 
13), and the disciples are taught to pray for its coming (6:10). Of 
course, Matthew's emphasis on kingdom overlaps with several other 
key themes he develops including Christology, OT fulfillment, and 
eschatology. Indeed, Kingsbury understands the kingdom to be *the 
single most comprehensive concept" in Matthew, touching on “every 
major facet of the Gospel, whether it be theological, Christological, or 
ecclesiological in nature." ?? 


°8 Cp. Mark (20x); Luke (46x); John (5x); rest of the NT combined (36x). 

? See especially Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, and Kingdom, 
128-131. C£ Hagner, Matthew 1—13, h fE 

3 Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, and Kingdom, 128. 
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The subject of kingdom in Matthew has provided grist for a number 
of scholarly debates and shifts, some of which are more significant than 
others. One matter of great interest in the 20th-century has been what 
concepts inform Jesus’ understanding of the kingdom.?' Was kingdom 
primarily an apocalyptic/eschatological idea (Weiss; Schweitzer), and 
if so, was this an imminent future for which Jesus mistakenly hoped, 
a “realized eschatology” (Dodd), or something that was “already but 
not yet” (Kiimmel; Ladd). Or instead, was Norman Perrin correct 
that kingdom is not a concept at all, but a symbol which evokes a myth 
of God's kingship?” A related matter of discussion concerns how we 
are to understand and translate Bao eto: as the locative “kingdom” 
or instead as “reign,” “rule,” or "sovereignty"? More recently, some 
Matthean scholars have been more interested in reading Matthew’s 
kingdom language against the context of the Roman Empire.** There 
are also occasional flare-ups of debate about whether Matthew intends 
something different with his phrases, kingdom of heaven and kingdom 
of God.” 

Most of these debates will be analyzed more closely in Chapter 
Twelve of the present study. The matter at hand here is how the 
emphasis on kingdom relates to the broader heaven and earth theme 
in Matthew. The connection is not difficult to see. Out of all the NT 
and preceding literature, Matthew alone uses the phrase Ñ) BaciuAeto 


33 


3! A helpful overview of this large topic can be found in the volume of collected 
essays edited by Wendell Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th-Century Interpretation (Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson, 1987). 

32 Norman Perrin, Jesus and the Language of the Kingdom (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976). 
See the discussion of this idea and how Amos Wilder influenced Perrin in W. Emory 
Elmore, “Linguistic Approaches to the Kingdom: Amos Wilder and Norman Perrin,” 
in The Kingdom of God in 20th-Century Interpretation, 53-65. 

35 Gustaf Dalman was the pioneer in advocating that the Jewish notion of Bacu.eto 
focused on God's sovereignty and kingly rule. Dalman, Words of Jesus, 91ff See also 
the discussion in Sverre Aalen, *'Reign' and ‘House’ in the Kingdom of God in the 
Gospels,” WTS 8 (1962): 215-240; Joel Marcus, “Entering into the Kingly Power of 
God,” JBL 107/4 (1988): 663-675. 

** One of the leaders in this trend is Warren Carter: Matthew and Empire: Initial Explo- 
rations (Harrisburg, Penn.: Trinity Press International, 2001). Carter was also involved 
in coordinating discussions for the SBL Matthew Group on this topic. 

5 Margaret Pamment’s article, “The Kingdom of Heaven According to the First 
Gospel,” NTS 27 (1981): 211—232, argued for a distinctive difference in referent between 
these two terms, but has met with little acceptance. Other surveys of this issue and 
attempts at understanding include John C. Thomas, “The Kingdom of God in the 
Gospel According to Matthew,” WTS 39 (1993), 136-146, and Mowery, “The Matthean 
References to the Kingdom.” 
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TOV OVPAVOV. Only in later Rabbinic writings and subsequent Christian 
literature dependent on Matthew do we occasionally find this unique 
expression. I have argued in Chapter One that the typical understanding 
of this phrase as a mere reverential circumlocution is gravely mistaken. 
Instead, kingdom of heaven must be understood as part of Matthew’s 
broad and nuanced use of heaven language. As will be shown in Part 
Two, kingdom of heaven is one of the four elements of Matthew’s 
idiolectic use of ovpavoc, all of which serve the same purpose: to 
contrast heaven (used metonymically for God) with earth (humanity). A 
close reading of Matthew as a narrative whole reveals that throughout 
the kingdom of heaven is contrasted with all earthly kingdoms and 
societies. 


FATHERHOOD OF GoD 


The theme of the Fatherhood of God is not one usually demarcated 
by commentators as a particular emphasis in Matthew, though it should 
be. Matthew refers to God as nathp forty-four times compared to only 
four times in Mark and seventeen in Luke. Only John refers to God 
as Father more often than Matthew. Moreover, only Matthew among 
the Synoptics refers to God as Father nearly as often as he uses 0eóg 
for this purpose.?? 

Luz, commenting on key words in Matthew, states that together the 
words “righteousness” and “Father” indicate well the subject-matter of 
the whole Sermon on the Mount.” More wide-ranging, F W. Burnett 
states: “The presentation of God as father is so comprehensive in 
Matthew that few would disagree with Gottlob Schrenk’s conclusion 
that ‘we certainly find a true father theology in Mt.’”** Burnett goes 
on to outline how crucial Jesus’ special filial relationship with God is 
to the theology and Christology of Matthew, most clearly expressed in 
11:25-27.? Similarly, H. E. D. Sparks concludes that Matthew “had a 


3 Robert L. Mowery, “God, Lord and Father: The Theology of the Gospel of 
Matthew,” BR 23 (1988), 24. See also idem, “From Lord to Father in Matthew 1-7,” 
CBQ 59 (1997), 642—656. 

? Ulrich Luz, The Theology of the Gospel of Matthew (trans., J. Bradford Robinson; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 3. 

8 Fred W. Burnett, “Exposing the Anti-Jewish Ideology of Matthew’s Implied Author: 
The Characterization of God as Father,” Semeia 59 (1992), 164. 

3° Burnett, “Exposing the Anti-Jewish Ideology,” 165-168. 
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special interest in the Divine Fatherhood,”* and Armin Wouters argues 
that “the will of the Father” is a central idea in the whole proclamation 
of Matthew."' It is surprising that most commentators do not mention 
this as one of Matthew’s distinctive elements, despite such insights from 
scholarly study. 

Not only does Matthew prefer to call God Father, but his usage 
also stands out by regularly connecting God as Father with the idea 
of heaven. Twenty times Matthew modifies Father with some form 
of heaven: thirteen times in the phrase 6 matip ó £v (totc) odpavots 
(“Father in heaven"), and seven times with the adjectival ó natip 6 
oùpávioç (“heavenly Father"). “Father in heaven" occurs elsewhere only 
in Mark 11:25, parallel with one of Matthew’s occurrences of 6 nathp 
ùv ó oop&vioc (6:14), in addition to the less exact parallel ó natnp 
[ó] €& odpavod in Luke 11:13.? Notably, the first instance in which the 
reader of Matthew encounters God as Father ascribes to him his place 
év totg otpavotg (5:16). 

These statistics lead directly into our interest in this chapter. Just as 
in the case of kingdom of heaven, Matthew interweaves his theology 
of God as Father with his particular use of heaven language. And 
as in the case of kingdom of heaven, the point is one of contrast 
between the heavenly and earthly realms. Matthew depicts the Father 
God as heavenly (and his kingdom) as a counterpoint to the earthly 
alternatives. Jesus and his disciples (by association with him) have the 
Father in heaven as their God (6:9; 7:21; 12:50), rather than merely 
earthly fathers or rabbis (23:8-9) with their earth-bound, perishable 
benefits (6:1—21). 


FULFILLMENT OF OLD TESTAMENT/OLD COVENANT 


As observed above, several of the topics treated thus far overlap greatly 
as they are worked out in Matthew. For example, Matthew’s Christology 
is organically related to his emphasis on Jesus’ relationship with God 


“0-H. E D. Sparks, “The Doctrine of Divine Fatherhood in the Gospels,” in Stud- 
ies in the Gospels: Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot (ed. D. E. Nineham; Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1967), 251. 

^! Armin Wouters, “..zver den Willen meines Vaters Tut”: Eine Untersuchung zum Verständnis 
vom Handeln in Matthüusevangelum (Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 1992). 

4 On the originality and translation of the Mk 11:25 and Lk 11:13, see my Synoptic 
Analysis in Chapter Three. 
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as Father and Jesus as the King of God's kingdom. The theme of Old 
'Testament/ Covenant fulfillment in Jesus is no exception, and several 
commentators understand this as the rubric through which to interpret 
all the other theological themes. France, for instance, calls “the essential 
key to all Matthew's theology" the view that God's purposes have been 
fulfilled in Jesus. This topic relates closely to the perennially-debated 
issue of the Law in the New Testament, as well as the concept of 
Salvation History. 

Matthew's vigorous use of the OT 1s well-recognized and well- 
studied and does not need to be rehearsed here. In addition to the *on 
the surface" formula quotations, Matthew employs scores of implicit 
quotations and allusions to the OT.“ Matthew very clearly breathes 
the air of the OT and repeatedly interprets Jesus’ words and actions 
through a typological lens. Stanton describes the importance of the 
OT in Matthew this way: “The OT is woven into the warp and woof 
of this gospel; the evangelist uses Scripture to underline some of his 
most prominent and distinctive theological concerns.” 

As the present work seeks to show, one overlooked literary and 
theological concern for Matthew is the heaven and earth distinction. 
Matthew's employment of this theme provides another example of 
the way in which the First Gospel is very apparently steeped in OT 
traditions, concepts, and phraseology. The progression of the chapters 
in Part Two below shows how Matthew took up OT language about 
heaven and crafted it for his own theological purposes; OT phrases 
and texts find their completion in the revelation of Jesus Christ. This 
is especially true for the phrase heaven and earth which Matthew 
uses to present Jesus’ coming as a New Genesis, the beginning of a 
new creation (see Chapter Eight), while at the same time giving a 
prophetic call for all to align their loyalties with God (heaven) rather 
than humanity (earth). 

It is clear that Jesus as the Christ and Emmanuel (1:23; 28:20) is the 
focal point of the Gospel, with its concomitant shifts in God's dealings 


5 Trance, Matthew, 38. 

“ The data can be found in numerous works and are surveyed by most commentators. 
Some of the early important works in the modern debates include Krister Stendahl, 
The School of St Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament (Lund: Gleerup, 1968); Robert 
H. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St Matthew’s Gospel: With Special Reference to the 
Messianic Hope (Leiden: Brill, 1967); W. Rothfuchs, Die Erfüllungszitate des Matthéusevan- 
geliums (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1969). 

5 Stanton, A Gospel for a New People, 346. 
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with humanity (cp. 10:5-6 with 28:18—20). Yet at the same time, 
Matthew is at pains to show that the Christ-event is not an abrogation 
of the Law and the Prophets nor of God's promises, but in fact, just 
the opposite: it is the consummation and fulfillment (1:22; 2:5, 15; etc.; 
5:17-18). The strong verbal connection of “heaven and earth" with 
Genesis and the rest of the OT (especially the Prophets) forges another 
link in the continuity and fulfillment chain through which Matthew 
binds the Old and New Covenants (cf. 13:52). 


Tue New PEOPLE or GoD AND ECCLESIOLOGY 


Matthew has been long recognized as “the Gospel of the Church,” 
both for its famous ecclesiological passages and because of its central 
importance in the life of the Church throughout her history. Much 
of what has already been covered above informs our discussion of 
Matthew’s ecclesiology. As with each of the topics in this chapter, 
one cannot understand ecclesiology apart from its connection to OT 
fulfillment and especially Christology. John Meier states that “the 
nexus between Christology and ecclesiology is one of the most typical 
characteristics of Matthew’s gospel.” 

Matthew alone of the Evangelists uses the term &xkAnota (16:18; 
18:17 [2x]) and many scholars understand these references as reflecting 
a later, developed ecclesiology. But as France and others have observed, 
in reality, there is no highly developed ecclesiological structure or 
character in Matthew." Matthew’s use of éxxAnota, like many of his 
other terms, alludes to the Septuagint—specifically, the assembly or 
people of God in the Old Covenant (around 75x including Deut 4:10; 
1 Kg 8:14; Ezra 2:64). Boldly, Jesus now calls this assembly/people of 
God his éxxAnota (16:18), which “surely intends to indicate that the 
Christian church now fills the role of the Old Testament congregation 
of God's people." *? 

In fact, Matthew employs several themes and texts to suggest that 
his disciples are the new people of God. As Jesus 1s himself depicted as 
the typological fulfillment of Israel, so his people are the chosen ones of 


4 John Meier, The Vision of Matthew: Christ, Church and Morality in the First Gospel (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1979), 216. 

? France, Matthew: Evangelist and Teacher, 243. 

5 France, Matthew: Evangelist and Teacher, 211. 
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God, the descendants of Abraham (prefigured in the warning of 3:9). 
God himself has revealed Jesus’ sonship to these true children (3:17; 
11:25-27; 16:17; 17:5). With Peter as their representative head, Jesus’ 
disciples are given heavenly-sanctioned authority on earth (16:18-19; 
18:18-19). The kingdom is being transferred from the disobedient sons 
to the followers of Jesus (8:11—12; 15:12-13; 21:43). And Jesus’ disciples 
will sit with authority on twelve thrones from which they will judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel (19:28). Thus, many students of Matthew have 
recognized that the theme of Jesus’ church as the new people of God 
is very important and strong in the First Gospel. Stanton summarizes 
his assorted studies on Matthew with the title “A Gospel for a New 
People” and concludes that Matthew is a “foundation document" which 
“contains a whole series of ‘legitimating answers’ for the ‘new people’ ” 
of Jesus’ disciples.*? 

Again, we may inquire as to how the heaven and earth theme 
identified in the present study relates to Matthew’s ecclesiological 
emphasis. At the most basic verbal level, as in the case of kingdom and 
Father language, there is an obvious and strong connection of heaven 
and earth with the church. The two famous teachings on éxkAnoto 
in Matthew both define the church (and/or its leaders) as having an 
authority that transcends the merely earthly to the heavenly (16:18-19; 
18:17—20). Moreover, both of these passages have a high concentration 
of other key heaven terms, such as Father in heaven and kingdom of 
heaven. It is very clear that in these “hot-spot” passages, Matthew piles 
up references to heaven and heaven and earth, thereby stoking up the 
theological heat of the term éxxAnota. 

On a broader conceptual level, Matthew’s emphasis on Jesus’ coming 
as a New Genesis also connects intimately with his ecclesiology. I have 
suggested above (see also Chapter Eight below) that the New Genesis 
theme is supported by Matthew's frequent heaven and earth language. 
The observation that the Gospel of Matthew initiates a New Genesis 
is yet another strand of evidence that Jesus’ community of disciples 
is depicted as the typological fulfillment of Israel/the people of God. 
All of this is strengthened by use of the strongly allusive heaven and 
earth theme. Additionally, as Filson points out, the church in Matthew 
is very much defined in terms of its mission.?? It is no accident that the 


9 Stanton, A Gospel for a New People, 378. 
°° E V. Filson, A Commentary on the Gospel according to St Matthew (London: A&C Black, 
1960), 44. 
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commissioning of the church's calling is undergirded by the authority 
Jesus now has—an authority defined as both “in heaven and on earth” 


(28:18). 


EscHATOLOGY AND APOCALYPTIC 


The two earliest advocates of an (apocalyptic) eschatological interpre- 
tation of the NT were Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer. Since then, 
with scholarly ebb and flow, many have emphasized the importance of 
an apocalyptic and/or eschatological framework for understanding the 
literature of the NT?! The Gospel of Matthew is no exception, with 
numerous interpreters seeing the First Gospel as thoroughly apocalyptic- 
eschatological.” 

This development in NT studies has been fed by an explosion 
of research into apocalyptic and eschatology in the Second Temple 
period.? One of the foundational blocks in this scholarly edifice was 
the Apocalypse Group of the SBL Genres Project. They provided an 
oft-repeated definition of an “apocalypse”: 


?' A most helpful survey of the history of interpretation on this matter can be 
found in M. C. de Boer, “Paul and Apocalyptic Eschatology,” in The Encyclopedia of 
Apocalypticism, Volume 1: The Origins of Apocalypticism in Judaism and Christianity (ed. J. J. 
Collins; New York: Continuum, 2000): 345—383. 

5 One of the most specific studies on this matter is David C. Sim, Apocalyptic Eschatol- 
ogy in the Gospel of Matthew (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). Sim provides 
a helpful survey of the field on pages 2-14. Other works on apocalyptic in Matthew 
include G. Bornkamm, “End-Expectation and Church in Matthew,” in Tradition and 
Interpretation in Matthew: 15-51; O. Lamar Cope, ““To the close of the age’: The Role 
of Apocalyptic Thought in the Gospel of Matthew,” in Apocalyptic and the New Testament: 
Essays in Honor of J. Louis Martyn (ed. Joel Marcus and Marion L. Soards; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic, 1989): 113-124; D. A. Hagner, “Apocalyptic Motifs in the Gospel 
of Matthew: Continuity and Discontinuity,” HBT 7 (1985): 53-82; L. Sabourin, “Traits 
Apocalyptiques dan L'Evangile de Matthieu," Science et Esprit 33.3 (1981): 357—372; 
Christopher Rowland, “Apocalyptic, The Poor, and the Gospel of Matthew,” JTS 45 
(1994): 504—518; Kenneth L. Waters, “Matthew 27:52—53 as Apocalyptic Apostrophe: 
Temporal-Spatial Collapse in the Gospel of Matthew,” JBL 122, no. 3 (2003): 489-515; 
Paul Trudinger, “The ‘Our Father’ in Matthew as Apocalyptic Eschatology,” Downside 
Review 107 (1989): 49-54. John P. Meier understands Matthew’s purpose as using 
“apocalyptic motifs to reinterpret the traditional Christian message of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus.” Meier, The Vision of Matthew, 38. 

5 Standard discussions of apocalyptic include J. J. Collins, ed., Apocalypse: The Mor- 
phology of a Genre; D. Hellholm, ed., Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near 
East; Paul D. Hanson, ed., Visionaries and Their Apocalypses (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983); 
J. J. Gollins, The Apocalyptic Imagination; and Christopher Rowland, The Open Heaven. 
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“Apocalypse” is a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, 
in which a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human 
recipient, disclosing a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar 
as it envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial insofar as it involves 
another, supernatural world.” 


Beyond defining the genre of an “apocalypse,” scholarship has also 
more closely noted that there is a difference between an apocalypse as 
a type of writing, apocalypticism as a social ideology, and apocalyptic 
eschatology as a set of ideas or motifs.” A body of literature (such as 
Qumran or the NT) might reveal an apocalyptic worldview without 
producing apocalypses. As Collins writes, “A movement might reason- 
ably be called apocalyptic if it shared the conceptual framework of 
the genre, endorsing a worldview in which supernatural revelation, 
the heavenly world, and eschatological judgment played essential 
parts.”°° This demarcation of the differences and overlap of the genre 
of apocalypse versus an apocalyptic viewpoint or worldview is an 
important step forward. 

This discussion, however, only scratches the surface of what has 
become a massive area of study. Not surprisingly, there has been 
considerable debate on many points and a comprehensive survey of 
this field is beyond the purpose of this section. Instead, we may distill 
a few traits or motifs generally identified as part of an apocalyptic 
worldview and evaluate Matthew’s heaven language against this grid. 
Although Matthew is clearly not an apocalypse in the sense of genre, 
it is not difficult to understand the First Gospel, along with the rest of 
the NT, as sharing an apocalyptic worldview, however broadly that may 
be defined (see below). Donald Hagner goes so far as to say, “From 
beginning to end, and throughout, the Gospel makes such frequent use 
of apocalyptic motifs and the apocalyptic viewpoint that it deserves to 
be called the apocalyptic Gospel." 


* J. J. Collins, “Introduction: Towards the Morphology of a Genre,” in Apocalypse: 
The Morphology of a Genre, 9. 

5 Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination, 2. This approach was most clearly set forth first 
by P. D. Hanson in The Dawn of Apocalyptic: The Historical and Sociological Roots of Jewish 
Apocalyptic Eschatology (rev. ed.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979); cf. idem, “Apocalypticism,” 
in IDB Supplement 28-34. 

°° Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination, 13. 

? D. A. Hagner, “Apocalyptic Motifs,” 60. He also states that an apocalyptic per- 
spective “holds a much more prominent place than in any of the other Gospels” (53). 
Instead of “apocalyptic worldview,” Hagner uses the expressions “apocalyptic viewpoint” 
and “apocalyptic perspective” with apparently the same meaning. 
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Various scholars have evaluated the essential elements of an apocalyptic 
worldview differently. For J. J. Collins and the SBL Apocalypse Group, 
three aspects are central: (1) a temporal axis; (2) a spatial axis; and (3) 
concern with revelation. David Sim, focusing specifically on apocalyptic 
eschatology, sees dualism as the fundamental and pervasive element in 
the classical period of apocalypticism. There are also other motifs such 
as determinism, eschatological woes, and judgment, but the distinctive 
view of reality in apocalyptic eschatology is thoroughly dualistic. 
This dualism consists of three aspects: temporal, cosmic, and human 
dualism.” For E. P. Sanders, essential apocalyptic can be summed up 
with the ideas of revelation and reversal.’ Many others, beginning with 
Weiss and Schweitzer, see the emphasis on the imminent kingdom of 
God as a tell-tale sign of apocalyptic eschatology. 

These definitions obviously have much overlap. For the present 
inquiry, I will take a maximalist view rather than trying to negotiate the 
various proposals.? On any account we can see that for each element, 
Matthew's use of heaven language and the heaven and earth theme 
reflects an apocalyptic viewpoint and anticipates an eschaton initiated 
by the Christ. 

'The easiest place to discern this viewpoint 1s in the expressly eschato- 
logical discourse in chapters 24—25. The apocalyptic elements of these 
chapters are well recognized, but I may also point out that heaven 
language appears several times there. In addition to its predominance 
in the rich tapestry of 24:29-31 (5x), obpavoc is referred to in 24:35-36 
and 25:1 (and again in a similar sense in 26:64). Other crucial passages 
in Matthew that have been interpreted as apocalyptic likewise manifest 
the use of heaven language. The Beatitudes (5:3-10), which promise 
a reversal of the present order, are framed into a unit by references 
to the kingdom of heaven. Similarly the opening invocation and the 
first half of the Lord's Prayer (6:9-10) also focus on heaven and the 
heaven and earth theme. Indeed, throughout the entire Sermon on 
the Mount, all of which can be understood as reflecting apocalyptic 


58 David Sim, Apocalyptic Eschatology, 35-53. A careful interaction with and critique of 
Sim on this point can be found in John Riches, Conflicting Mythologies: Identity Formation 
in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2000), 264—269. 

°° See the review and critique of Sanders’ view in Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination, 
9-10. 

9" For example, I do not think it necessary to make a sharp distinction (cf. Hanson) 
between “apocalypticism” and “apocalyptic eschatology” for my purposes here. 
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eschatology?' language about the Father, kingdom, and rewards of 
heaven is frequent. The theme of apocalyptic revelation also connects 
with oùpavóç in Matthew. In three crucial revelatory texts, Matthew 
emphasizes the heavenly aspect: the baptism of Jesus and the open 
heavens and heavenly voice (3:16—-17); Peter's Caesarean confession, 
revealed by the Father in heaven and followed by the promise of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven (16:13-19); and the commissioning of 
the disciples by the post-resurrection Jesus who now has authority in 
heaven and on earth (28:16-20). 

Broadly throughout the gospel, heaven and earth are used as counter- 
poised ideas and realities. This too reflects an apocalyptic viewpoint, 
specifically, a “cosmic dualism” leading to a “human dualism” of the 
sort identified by Sim, and in line with the spatial axis of the SBL 
Group. Surprisingly, in his forceful case for dualism in Matthew, Sim 
does not even mention the heaven and earth theme.” The frequency of 
the heaven and earth contrasts throughout Matthew greatly strengthens 
the dualisüc interpretation. 

Finally, we may mention the obvious but overlooked fact that Matthew 
regularly modifies the idea of God's imminent kingdom with the phrase 
tov obpavdv. Once we get beyond the mistaken notion of dismissing 
oopovóc here as a reverential circumlocution, we can see that this 
modifying phrase emphasizes the universality of God's sovereignty (an 
eschatological theme in itself ) as well the heavenly origin and (temporal) 
location of Jesus’ kingdom in contrast to earthly kingdoms. Additionally, 
the way Matthew portrays this heavenly kingdom as radically different 
than the way of the world is reminiscent of the hope-giving function 
of an apocalypüc orientation toward the future age. 

In sum, this brief survey shows that Matthew’s varied use of ovpavdc 
confirms and strengthens the view that the First Gospel shares an 
apocalyptic viewpoint or worldview and looks forward to Christ's 
eschatological kingdom. Remarkably, the important role of heaven 
language (including the heaven and earth theme) has not been pointed 
out in the literature discussing apocalyptic motifs in Matthew. 


?' Cf. Hagner, “Apocalyptic Motifs,” 64. 
© Sim, Apocalyptic Eschatology, 75-87. For reasons that will be explained in the Con- 
clusion, I think “oppositional duality” is better terminology than “dualism.” 
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In this chapter I have tried to show how the theme of heaven and 
earth informs and relates to seven key topics in Matthean studies. ‘This 
chapter situates the heaven and earth theme in the context of current 
Matthean studies and thereby shows its relevance. However, throughout 
this chapter I have had to assume the centrality of the heaven and earth 
theme in Matthew—something I have not yet proven to be the case. 

Part One of this study has cleared the ground from misinterpretations 
of Matthew’s heaven language and has presented a brief survey of 
how important heaven language is in the First Gospel. ‘The subsequent 
chapters in Part Two will go further to explore Matthew’s idiolectic 
use of heaven language in detail, and show how this contributes in a 
four-fold way to his literary and theological emphasis on the contrast 
of heaven and earth. 


PART TWO 


MATTHEW’S IDIOLECTIC USE OF 
HEAVEN LANGUAGE 
AND THE THEME OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 


CHAPTER FIVE 


OYPANOX AND OYPANOI IN THE SEPTUAGINT AND 
SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


One of the four elements of Matthew's idiolectic use of heaven language 
is his preference for the uncommon plural forms of oopavóc. This 
chapter explores the possible precedents for this important aspect of 
Matthew's linguistic style through an examination of the plural forms 
of oùpavóç in the Septuagint and the Second Temple literature. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL Oopavóc IN THE SEPTUAGINT! 


As was observed in the preceding survey of heaven in the OT, one of 
the unique things about heaven in the Hebrew Bible 1s that the corre- 
sponding Hebrew and Aramaic words occur exclusively in plural form. 
No singular forms of DAY (Hebrew) or PRY (Aramaic) exist. It was also 
observed that the meaning of heaven in the Hebrew Bible and the 
LXX is nearly identical. The semantic domains of DAY and oopavóg 
are virtually the same, and there is little variance in the use of heaven 
between the Hebrew and Greek Old Testaments. Unlike many other 
words when crossing languages, we have a particularly happy match 
and standardized translation equivalent with D720 and ovpavdc. 

The nearly complete overlap of DAW and oùpavóç highlights, then, 
a very unexpected incongruity between the two words. In light of the 
universally-plural morphology of WAY, one might expect the LXX to 
typically translate this word with a Greek plural, obpovot. However, just 
the opposite is the case. Plural forms of obpavóg make up only around 
9% of the uses of ovpavdg in the LXX. This is true for the Hebrew- 
canonical as well as apocryphal sections of the LXX.? Moreover, the 


! The argument in this section can be found in substantially the same form in my 
article, “ ‘Heaven’ and ‘Heavens’ in the LXX.” 

? In the sections of the LXX which correspond to the Hebrew Bible, plurals occur 
41 or 42 times (with one variance between OG and Th Daniel) out of 502 total uses 
(= 8.4%). In the non-MT LXX writings (excluding Odes but including Prayer of 
Manasseh and the Additions to Daniel) there are 11 instances out of approximately 
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plurals occur predominately in the Psalms (29 of 51—52 instances), and 
the remainder of the LXX has surprisingly few occurrences.’ 

In fact, the singular oùòpavóç for plural DNY is such a standard in 
Septuagintal translation that even in the phrase, “the heaven of heav- 
ens" and “heaven and the heaven of heavens" where one might expect 
plural forms, instead we find the singular (ô obpavog tod odpavod).* As 
a result of this standard practice, the plural only appears once in the 
Pentateuch (Deut 32:43) and inconsistently elsewhere in the LXX.* 

It is striking that more plural forms were not used in the LXX, 
especially in the Pentateuch where the LXX typically shows close 
dependence on the Hebrew Vorlage. One recent writer has described the 
LXX Pentateuch this way: it *mimics in Greek many formal aspects of 
its Hebrew source text, which results in a translation that has at times 
been called everything from awkward to stilted to simply bad.”’ Yet 


114 occurrences (= 9.6%). In the Greek Pseudepigrapha, the percentage is slightly 
higher: approximately 17%. However, most of these plurals are found in documents 
whose translations into Greek were later and/or contain later Christian interpolations 
such as 7 Enoch and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. See below. In the Qumran 
literature, a handful of forms of odpavdg are found in the Greek manuscripts, but all 
are singular in form. 

* The complete list of plurals is as follows: 

“Canonical” LXX—Deut 32:43; 1 Rens 2:10; 2 Rgns 22:10; 2 Chr 28:9; 2 Esd 
19:6; Ps 2:4; 8:2, 4; 18:2; 32:6; 49:6; 56:6, 11, 12; 67:9; 68:35; 88:3, 6, 12; 95:5, 11; 
96:6; 101:26; 106:26; 107:5, 6; 112:4; 113:11; 135:5; 143:5; 148:1, 4 (3x); Prov 3:19; 
Job 16:19; Hab 3:3; Isa 44:23; 49:13; Ezek 1:1; Dan (OG) 3:17. 

“Apocryphal” LX X—Jdt 9:12; 13:18; Tob 8:5; 2 Macc 15:23; 3 Macc 2:2; Pr Man 
15 [Ode 12:15]; Wis 9:10, 16; 18:15; Pss Sol 2:30; Dan (OG and Th) 3:59 [Hymn 
of the Three]. 

* Peter Katz, Philo’s Bible, 6. More precisely, in the three-fold expression “heaven 
and the heaven of heavens,” singular forms of oopavóg always occur (Deut 10:14; 3 
Rens 8:27; 2 Chr 2:5; 6:18; 2 Esd 19:6), but the plural does occur once in the two-fold 
phrase, “heaven of heavens” (Ps 148:4). However, the other occurrences of “heaven of 
heavens" (Ps 113:24 [MT 115:16]; 3 Macc 2:15) also use the singular. 

? There is no reference to heaven in the MT of Deut 32:43, though there is in the 
LXX and 4QDeut’, the latter of which represents in part the parent text of the LXX. 
Cf. J. W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Deuteronomy (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 
533-35. In light of the rarity of plural forms in the LXX in general and especially in 
the Pentateuch, the plural form in Deut 32:43 may suggest that this reading is part of 
a later recension. Indeed, Katz argues that the plural here must be result of borrowing 
from elsewhere in the LXX (Katz, Philo’s Bible, 144). 

5 Katz states that in contrast, plurals are a distinctive feature of the “Three.” My 
examination of the Hexapla, however, does not reveal any significant difference in the 
occasion or use of plural forms. 

? Benjamin G. Wright III, “Access to the Source: Cicero, Ben Sira, the Septuagint 
and their Audiences," FSF 34 (2003), 4. 
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notwithstanding this mimicking, the singular odpavos still predominates, 
despite the plural z^ 22. 

In the predominance of the singular forms, however, the LXX aligns 
very closely with the Greek of antiquity. In fact, outside of the LXX, 
one is hard-pressed to find more than a handful of plural forms of 
oopavóc in all of Classical or Hellenistic Greek well into the Christian 
era.? It is not until the writings of the New Testament that plural forms 
of oopavóc appear alongside the singular with any frequency. Yet, even 
there they remain in the minority? The notable exceptions are Matthew, 
Hebrews, and 2 Peter, each of which has more plural forms than singu- 
lar, while many of the NT books have few or no plurals of oùòpavóç at 
all. After the time of the NT, plural forms begin to appear with slightly 
more regularity in several of the early Christian writings." 

The relevance of this discussion is especially heightened for our 
purposes because of Matthew's notable preference for plural forms (55 
plural; 27 singular) and his predominant use of them in the NT (61% 
of plurals in the NT are in Matthew). This emphasis in Matthew calls 
for a closer examination of singular and plural forms of ovpavdg in 
the preceding literature, beginning with the LXX. 


Previous Attempts at Understanding Plurals in the LXX 


With the LXX use of odpavdg we have on our hands a mystery, one that 
can be described with two related questions: (1) In light of the ranty of 


* According to a search of TLG, there are a few occurrences in Anaximander 
(ca. 6th century BCE) and Aristotle and one each in Eratosthenes and Aesop. In the 
Greek Pseudepigrapha, plurals crop up occasionally but the dating on the documents 
is notoriously difficult and in many instances the Greek manuscripts we have are 
translations from other languages and evidence later (Christian) interpolation. Hence, 
it is difficult to determine how early some of these plural forms were. Regardless, the 
plural forms are still a small minority and show the later development of the plural. 
The Greek non-literary papyri likewise manifest a dearth of the plural forms: a search 
of the Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri reveals only one plural form, coming 
from a 4th century CE document (P.Erl. 107 r1 1). 

? There are 90 plurals in the NT out of 273 total occurrences of obpavdg (= 
33%). Matthew alone accounts for 55 of these 90 (61%). Apart from Matthew, the 
rest of the NT uses plural forms less than 13% of the time. Thus, when Matthew is 
removed from the reckoning, this percentage is only slightly higher than the frequency 
of usage in the LXX. 

In addition to Christian interpolations in the Greck Pseudepigrapha, occasional 
plural forms can be found in Irenaeus, Clement, Hermas, and some of the NT 
Apocrypha. Dependence on NT usage, especially that of Matthew, is the most likely 
explanation for this development. 
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plural ovpavot in the Greek language, why did the LXX begin to use 
this form at all? The typical answer, as we will see, is that the Septuagint 
translators are being influenced by the plural morphology of the Semitic 
words. However, if this is the case, we can ask a second question: (2) If 
the plurality of the Semitic words was the cause of the plural ovpavot 
in the LXX, why then do we find so few plurals there (less than 1 out of 
10)? Previous scholarly discussions of DAW and oùpavóç offer a number 
of explanations for the plural forms in the LXX. 


1. Belief in Multiple Heavens 

One typical explanation is that the plural forms, at least in the later 
Septuagintal literature, are the result of a burgeoning belief in multiple 
heavens. The apocalyptic speculations about the various levels and fur- 
niture of heaven are well known to us today. In this theory, the plurals 
are "true plurals" in that they refer to several heavens in distinction. 
Typically, the argument starts from the phrase “the heaven(s) of the 
heavens" which is understood as referring to at least two or three dis- 
tinct heavenly realms. Versions of this phrase occur some seven times 
in the MT and corresponding LXX passages. Von Rad and others saw 
in the post-exilic writings suggestive echoes of the Babylonian ideas of 
multiple heavens.'! Traub, writing in the same TDNT article, says that 
this phrase “presupposes the idea of several heavens...a plurality." "? 
These occurrences in Scripture are then connected with the well-known 
development of belief in multiple heavens in other later second temple 
literature and rabbinic materials.'* 

However, there is a marked difference between the use of heaven 
in the LXX (including the latest books) and the apocalypac literature. 
In the LXX we have no heavenly journeys nor speculations about the 
levels of the heavens like we find in the later apocalyptic and rabbinic 
traditions. Any “levels” of heaven that may be discerned in the MT or 
LXX are quite vague and refer only to perceived differences of height in 
the created realm.'* This is a quite different sense of “levels of heaven” 


! Gerhard von Rad, “odpavés,” TDNT, 5:503. 

? Helmut Traub, “odpavdc,” TDNT, 5:511. 

5 Following Traub and Bietenhard, this is the approach of Adela Y. Collins in “The 
Seven Heavens in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses,” 59-93. 

^ As Stadelmann observes: “The few references to different kinds of heaven are 
either so generic in their scope or metaphorical in their significance that an exact 
determination of the stages of the heavenly dome is impossible. ...this space was not 
conceived as a structured complex of clearly distinguishable levels.” Stadelmann, The 
Hebrew Conception of the World, 41. 
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than the apocalyptic usage. J. Edward Wright concludes the same: 
“One looks in vain for clear references to a multiple heaven schema in 
the books traditionally identified as the Old Testament Apocrypha.” 
Moreover, those apocalyptic documents which manifest a clear notion 
of multiple heavens date from the Christian era and beyond.'? They 
could not be the source of the plural innovation in the LXX (even 
granting occasional Christian interpolations into LXX texts). 

Additionally, the phrase “heaven and the heaven of heavens” (which 
uses singular forms despite the plural Vorlage)" need be nothing more 
than hyperbolic, poetic language intended to communicate the vast 
greatness and exaltedness of God.'* This phrase would have been the 
perfect opportunity to exploit a plurality of heavens. Yet we still find 
singular forms of ovpavdc there. Therefore, no direct causal connection 
can be made between a belief in multiple heavens and the develop- 
ment of the plural forms of oopavóc. Von Rad himself concludes by 
concurring that connections with multiple-heavens views are at best 
“general connections” and not direct borrowing.’° 

Indeed, any partial causal connection that may exist probably goes 
the opposite way: the occasional use of plural forms of odpavdc in the 
LXX lent credence and opportunity for apocalyptic writers to develop 
the idea of multiple heavens.” While later writers may have found in 
such phrases the “proof” for multiple heavens, this in no way argues 
that such a belief was in fact widespread and effective in pre- or post- 
exilic Judaism, nor the cause of the origin of plural forms. Even in the 
latest LXX apocryphal books, there is no evidence for a plurality of 


5 Wright, The Early History of Heaven, 130. 

16 J. J. Collins, “A Throne in the Heavens,” 46. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven, 127, 
n. 14. 

7 The only instance of plural forms of oopovóg in the “heaven of heavens" phrase 
is Ps 148:4. As noted above, the others, as well as the fuller *heaven and heaven of 
heavens," all use singular forms. 

1? Koehler and Baumgartner state that this construction “probably does not mean a 
number of different heavens but is an expression of the superlative,” HALOT 4:1561. 
Cf. Jotion, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew, 8141 1. 

1? Von Rad, “odpavdc,” TDNT 5:503. 

? Traub argues that the Septuagint “contributed to the Greek word the status 
constructus form and the plural use" thereby giving Hellenistic thought “the possibility 
of expressing more easily and quickly" ideas about a plurality of heavens. H. Traub, 
TDNT, 5:511. D. E Torm remarks that over time there was likely an interplay between 
the use of the plural and the growing concept of multiple heavens: *... der Gerbrauch 
des Pluralis der Vorstellung einer Mehrheit von Himmeln fórderlich sein musste, 
und...andereseits diese Vorstellung einen háufigen Gebrauch des Pluralis verursachen 
konnte." D. E. Torm, “Der Pluralis obpavot” ZAW 33 (1934), 49. 
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heavens. Moreover, very few plural forms are found even in the Jewish 
apocalyptic documents which manifest multiple heavens schemes.?! 


2. Otvpavoi as a Semitism 

By far the most common explanation for plural forms of obpavog in 
the LXX and the NT is an apparently obvious solution: the plurals 
come about through the influence of the plural forms of DRY and paw. 
Thus, the plural o9povot is a Semitism. This explanation is frequently 
offered by scholars writing from the perspective of the plural forms in 
the NT and looking back on their origins (though not exclusively by such 
scholars). For example, one regularly finds comments that Matthew's 
frequent use of the plurals is “in accordance with the Semitic idiom.”” 
Likewise, this argument from the Hebrew/Aramaic to the Greek is often 
used to explain Matthew's kingdom of heaven, as Davies and Allison 
state: “Baoreta Tov obpavav...is to be judged a Semitism in view of 
rabbinic usage, malküt $amayim."? In addition to the commentaries, this 
line of reasoning is found in nearly all of the standard dictionary** and 
grammar? discussions of oùpavóç. 

A fuller (but still brief) version of the argument is found in E. C. 
Maloney’s volume, Semitic Interference in Marcan Syntax. Leaning on 
the work of A. Hilhorst and others, Maloney presents the argument 
this way: Only a few occurrences of plural obpavóg exist in Classical 
Greek. With the exception of the Septuagint, the situation 1s similar 
for Hellenistic Greek. Yet in biblical Hebrew, Qumran Hebrew, biblical 
Aramaic, and Middle Aramaic, the word for heaven or sky (C32 / paw) 
is always plural. The Septuagint nearly always translates this word with 


?' Indeed, most of the apocalyptic texts which have multiple-heavens journeys 
continue to use the singular primarily or exclusively. See below on singular and plural 
forms in the Pseudepigrapha. 

2 Beare, Matthew (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1981), 356. Almost verbatim is Davies 
and Allison, Matthew, 1:328. 

? Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:81. 

** For example, MIDOTTE, TDNT, NIDNTT, and New Dictionary of Biblical Theology, 
s.v. heaven/ovpavos. Interestingly, BDAG does not mention this widespread assumption, 
but instead leans toward seeing the plurals as reflective of multiple heavens. 

?» For example, Nigel Turner, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. LII: Syntax (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1963), 25, and BDF 84.2, 141.1. Turner also discusses singular and 
plural forms in Christian Words (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1980), 202—205, and asserts 
the typical Hebrew plural argument on 203. 

26 Elliot C. Maloney, Semitic Interference in Marcan Syntax (SBLDS 51; Chico, Calif.: 
Scholars Press, 1981), 190-192. 
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otpavóc. While most of these instances have a singular form, about 
10% of the time oùpavóç is translated in the plural (mostly in poetic 
texts, unlike the Classical and Hellenistic plurals which are truly plural 
in number). Therefore, the plural forms in the Septuagint evidence 
Semitic influence. (From this Maloney infers that the plural forms in 
the NT show this same influence.) 

This seems straightforward enough. But is this a sound interpretation 
regarding the development of the plural forms in the Septuagint? 

Before answering this, we must clarify the terms at hand. What exactly 
is a "Semitism"? Stanley Porter distinguishes three possible levels of 
Semitic influence on the Greek of the NT: a) direct translation; b) inter- 
vention, “when a form that cannot reasonably be formed or paralleled 
in Greek must be attributed to the influence of a Semitic construction”; 
and c) enhancement, “when a rare construction that can be paralleled 
in Greek has its frequency of occurrence greatly increased due to asso- 
ciations with Semitic literature.”’’ These distinctions between different 
levels of Semitic influence on Greek are very astute and are applicable 
to Septuagintal Greek as well. He observes that only an element of 
Greek that occurs at the level of an incursion by a Semitic language 
can be classified as a Semitism. In the cases when “a rare construction 
that can be paralleled in Greek has its frequency of occurrence greatly 
increased due to associations with Semitic literature,” this should instead 
be called a “Semitic enhancement.” This is an important clarification of 
terms. This nuanced difference between a “Semitic enhancement” and 
a “Semitism” enables us to reconsider whether an apparent linguistic 
anomaly in Greek (such as plural ovpavot) is truly a “Semitism” and 
not merely an “enhancement.” 

It should be clear from the preceding discussion that the plural forms 
of obvpavdg cannot rightly be classified as a “Semitism” but at best 
as evidence of a “Semitic enhancement” of biblical Greek: plural 
forms of odpavdg are not morphologically irregular in Greek, but 
only uncommon. Is Semitic enhancement, then, the way to describe 
the development of the plural forms in the Septuagint? The answer is 
yes, but only in a qualified and careful way—not in the morphological 
way typically assumed. 


7 Stanley E. Porter, “The Language of the Apocalypse in Recent Discussion," NTS 
35 (1989), 587. 
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Because plural forms of ovpavdég appear to have been almost non- 
existent in Greek literature before the time of the Septuagint transla- 
tion (and even subsequently they are found almost exclusively in Jewish 
Greek literature for some centuries), it ?s reasonable to view those 51 
(or 52) Septuagint occurrences as evidence of Semitic enhancement. 
However, this is different from arguing that the plural forms came about 
as a direct result of the morphological plurality of Dİ. This needs to be 
proven, not just assumed, especially in light of the fact that in most 
cases (over 90%), the singular forms are found despite the universally- 
plural Hebrew counterpart. The plurality of 222 and 7772 likely made 
the use of plural forms of odpavog a quite easy and a reasonable step 
when a translator chose to do this. However, it must be emphasized 
that the plurality of the Hebrew and Aramaic does not appear to be 
the cause of the plural ovpavot, either in the Hebrew-canonical LXX 
or the Apocrypha (most of which likely had Semitic Vorlagen as well). 
If indeed the morphology of the Semitic Vorlagen was the contribut- 
ing factor in the plurals, we might expect to find that plurals occur 
less often in LXX documents which do not have a Semitic original. 
However, just the opposite is often the case: In Wisdom of Solomon 
(composed in Greek), half of the occurrences are plural, while none are 
in 1 Esdras or 1 Maccabees (translations of Semitic originals). Clearly, 
factors other than morphology are at work. Indeed, other identifiable 
causes led to the development of the plurals in the LXX.?? To these 
we can now turn. 


3. Poetic and Syntactical Reasons (D. E Torm and P Katz) 

D. E. Torm was one of the first scholars to examine the oddity of the 
plural ovpavot in the LXX and to argue for an explanation other than 
a plurality of heavens or Semitic influence.? He was also the first to 
point out that plurals in secular Greek were not completely unknown. 
He disputes the Hebrew plural explanation by first pointing out that 
in the instances of 6 oopavóg tod Odpavod, where the plural would 
be expected, it does not appear. He goes on to observe that of the 51 


?* Tn light of the literalizing tendency of the recensions of the LXX, one might 
argue that this is the source of the plural odpavot. However, in Theodotion Daniel, 
we do not find an increase in plural forms (in fact, one less than in OG). Similarly, 
of the 23 occurences of oopavóg in the kaige portion of Samuel and Kings, only one 
plural is found (2 Rgs 22:10). 

? D. F Torm, “Der Pluralis Ouranoi," 48-50. 
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plural occurrences in the LXX, more than half occur in the Psalms 
and most others, similarly, in elevated prophetic speech or prayers.? He 
concludes, therefore, that the plurals pertain to the category of poetical 
and ceremonial speech, and are not the result of Semitic influence.?! 
Nor should the plurals be understood to indicate a difference in mean- 
ing than the singulars. Instead, they should be classified as examples 
of the poetic technique of pluralis majesticus? whereby the poet uses the 
plural to amplify or extend the expression.? 

Some years later, the Septuagintal scholar Peter Katz dedicated an 
appendix to the question of plural odpavot in the LXX.** He begins by 
reviewing Torm's argument, but concludes that his case is inconclusive. 
Katz argues that the important question is different than Torm's. The 
real question for Katz is: how did it come about that DAW could be 
expressed by both ovpavdc (sg.) and ovpavot (pl.)? 

Similar to Torm, Katz observes that the singular oùpavóç in the 
complex phrases, “the heaven of heavens," shows that there was a 
consistent translation technique of DY to singular obpavóg at work for 
this word. The plural occurrences then call for explanation. Katz finds 
the solution in observing syntactical considerations in addition to poetic 
ones, specifically, where the Hebrew verb governing the phrase 1s plural 
and/or there are other plural nouns in a parallel stichus. Thus, in the lat- 
ter case, many of the plural ovpavot can be understood as having been 
attracted by a parallel noun which is plural: e.g., obpavàv—óoooov 
(Ps 106:26), obpav@v—vegerdv (Ps 56:11; 107:5), ¿x t&v obpavOv—ev 
toig DytotoIg (Ps 148:1), £v obpavotg—£v Dytototg (Job 16:19).? 


3 There are 29 plurals in the Psalms, though Torm does not make this number 


entirely clear. When we limit the reckoning to the canonical LXX books, the predomi- 
nance of the Psalms is even stronger: 29 of 41 (or 42) uses. The variance between 41 
and 42 depends on which version of Daniel one uses in the counting. At 3:17 the OG 
has a plural where the Theodotion lacks a reference to heaven. Typically, reference 
works refer to the 51 plural occurrences in the LXX, thereby (knowingly or unknow- 
ingly) following the Theodotion. 

?! G. Mussies’ survey of the data of the Septuagint concurs with this conclusion, 
"the Hebrew equivalent...probably did not influence the use of the plural in Greek." 
G. Mussies, The Morphology of Koine Greek as Used in the Apocalypse of St. John (SNTS 27; 
Leiden: Brill, 1971), 84. 

32 Jouon, Grammar, prefers to classify the plural DAY under the category of “plural 
of extension" ($136c) and “plurale tantum" (§90f), and reserves “plural of excellence 
or majesty” for the sacred and divine (§136d-e). 

33 “Die Dichter brauchen den Plural oft, um den Ausdruck zu amplifizieren.” Torm, 
*Der Pluralis," 49. 

3t Peter Katz, Philos Bible, 141—146. 

3 Katz, Philos Bible, 143-144. Katz gives other examples including a case such as 
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But even more strongly, Katz highlights the role that the Hebrew verbs 
in the Vorlage played in the Septuagint’s plural ovpavot. That is, there 
are eleven cases in the Psalms where in the Hebrew, 0720 governs a 
plural verb, thus, the translator had “either to transform the whole 
sentence into the singular or to use Hebraizing Greek."? In cases where 
the plural verb had more than one subject, oopavóc, as only one of 
them, could remain singular (e.g., Gen 2:1). However, when plural DAW 
stood alone with a plural verb, the temptation to pluralize obpavóg 
was strong (though not irresistible, it should be added), especially in 
cases of personification, such as evepé&vOnte odpavoi (Isa 44:23) or 
evdoyette ovpavot (Dan (Th) 3:59, Prayer).? Stated simply, “the choice 
of ovpavot in some parts of the LXX is caused by the fact that DY 
was introduced by a plural verb."?? 

Therefore, Katz concludes by concurring with Torm that the plurals 
are elements of poetical and solemn language. But he disagrees with 
‘Torm’s deduction that this means there is no Semitic influence. Indeed, 
the Semitic influence can be seen in the fact that plural DAW required 
a plural verb, which in turn often effected a plural ovpavot. The pluralis 
majesticus explanation is true as far as it goes, but the additional Hebrew 
syntactical considerations are required to explain the phenomenon of 
plural odpavot. 


Evaluation of Torm and Ratz 


Both Torm and Katz offer far better explanations of the phenomenon 
of plural ovpavot than the typical dictionary and commentary accounts 
that simply assume a morphological connection. Unfortunately, most 
such accounts acknowledge Torm's ZAW article in a footnote (and 
Katz less often), but then go straight on with the Semitic-morphology 
explanation. 


Prov 3:19 where obpavobg is in direct parallel with (sg.) tiv yfiv yet it is still embedded 
in a series of poetical plurals, hence its plurality. 

59 Katz, Philo’s Bible, 145. 

37 The solitary occurrence of plural obpavot in the Pentateuch (Deut 32:43), though 
it contains the phrase evepé&vOnte odpavot and could be explained that way, is instead 
explained by Katz as being unoriginal, a later borrowing from elsewhere in the LXX 
(p. 144). The portion of 32:43 containing heaven is indeed a Septuagintal plus as 
compared to the MT. However, it is found in the Qumran text, 4QDeut 9. 

95 Katz, Philos Bible, 145. Katz points out that this rule does not generally apply in 
cases where the plural verb follows at the end of the sentence. 
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In comparing the two, Katz’s treatment is a real improvement over 
Torm’s and provides a persuasive explanation for most of the plurals 
in the LXX. And again, both are far superior to the standard reference 
works and scholarly assumption on this question. However, while Katz 
is basically right in his analysis, at times he gives a list of verses with 
only a cursory and less than satisfactory explanation. Moreover, there 
are a few troubling passages in earlier sections outside of the Psalms 
that he rather quickly dismisses as being not from the hand of the 
original translator (1 Rgns 2:10; 2 Rens 22:10). This may be the case, 
but at times it seems a little too convenient and circular an explanation. 
Additionally, there are also a number of passages from the Psalms and 
other portions which Katz does not mention at all. Further, Katz does 
not deal with the eleven plurals which occur in the LXX Apocrypha. 


Further Insights on Singular and Plural Obpavoc in the LXX 


While acknowledging the crucial insights of Torm and Katz, we may 
offer some additional explanations and observations. In the case of the 
nine canonical plurals which Katz did not mention in his treatment,” 
little can be said other than he judiciously chose not to include them. 
In each case except one there is no clear reason why the plural form 
appears. The rules put forth by both Torm and Katz fail to explain 
these instances. In 2 Chronicles, 2 Esdras, Psalms, and Daniel, the plural 
instance not mentioned is one among a vast majority of singular forms 
throughout the book with no apparent difference in meaning. There 
are no recorded textual variants in any of these cases and no defini- 
tive explanation for the solitary plurals can be found. They remain an 
anomaly. In one instance which Katz neglects, however, his suggestion 
of plural Hebrew verb syntax influencing the LXX form proves right. 
In Ezekiel 1:1, heaven is the subject of a passive verb: “The heavens 
were opened.” Thus, the Hebrew verb is naturally plural because of 
the plural DAW, and consequently, the plural odpavot is not surpris- 
ing. This instance, then, strengthens Katz's argument for syntactical 
considerations resulüng in plural forms. Regarding the other plurals, 


3 2 Chr 28:9; 2 Esd 19:6; Ps 2:4; 88:3; 95:5; 135:5; Hab 3:3; Ezek 1:1; Dan (OG) 
3:17. 
4 Tn the case of Habakkuk 3:3, the plural is the only instance of heaven throughout 
the book, and interestingly, the only plural form of the word that exists in all of the 


Book of the Twelve Prophets. 
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however, it should be stated that the remaining anomalies in no way 
discredit the explanations of Torm and Katz. For such cases, we do 
well to remind ourselves of Katz’s comments about the necessarily 
uncertain nature of our existing LXX text(s): “Amongst our evidence 
[of the LXX] there is hardly one MS which does not disclose some 
influence from [the] later stages of transmission."*! This may very well 
be the best explanation of these odd plurals. 

But one glaring deficiency in Katz’s treatment is his failure to examine 
the eleven plurals which occur in the LXX Apocrypha. While these 
instances are not much more relatively frequent than plurals in the rest 
of the LXX," in several cases they prove interesting, The eleven plurals 
are found in only eight of the seventeen apocryphal books and no book 
contains plurals exclusively.’ In most instances, we find one plural occur- 
rence in a book in the midst of many singular occurrences. We shall 
briefly examine the books containing these eleven occurrences, seeking 
to discern any patterns or development in the use of the plural. 


Examination of the Plural Forms in the LX X Apocrypha 


The use of odpavdc in both manuscript traditions of Tobit is quite 
frequent, but especially in the version preserved in Codex Sinaiticus 
(N). Both traditions share uses of heaven to describe God, as is quite 
common in the second temple literature. For example, God is the “God 
who dwells in heaven” (5:17), the “Lord of heaven (and earth)” (7:17), 
the “God of heaven" (10:13), and the “King of heaven” (13:13).? In 


4 Katz, Philo’s Bible, 4. 

? As mentioned above, the percentage of plural forms to the total in the canoni- 
cal LXX is 8.4% (41 or 42 of 502). The percentage for the apocryphal LXX is only 
slightly higher: 9.6% (11 of 114). 

5 The plurals are Jdt 9:12; 13:18; Tob 8:5; 2 Macc 15:23; 3 Macc 2:2; Pr Man 
15 [Ode 12:15]; Wis 9:10, 16; 18:15; Pss Sol 2:30; Dan (OG and Th) 3:59 [Hymn 
of the Three]. 

“ This longer version is now generally considered the older, more reliable version as 
dozens of fragments of five separate manuscripts of "Tobit have appeared from Oumran. 
These generally support the longer version over that found in codices A and B. Cf. 
Peter W. Flint, “Noncanonical Writings in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Apocrypha, Other 
Previously Known Writings, Pseudepigrapha,” in The Bible at Qumran: Text, Shape and 
Interpretation (ed. Peter W. Flint; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 90. More recently, 
one may consult the commentary by Joseph Fitzmyer, Tobit (CEJL; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2003), whose judgment is the same. 

5 The greater number of occurrences in the Sinaiticus version are mainly due to 
multiple uses of these same epithets. 
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every case except one, however, the forms of oopavóg are singular. The 
sole plural example is found in both manuscript traditions at 8:5 when 
the heavens and all creation are called upon to bless God (evAoynodtmody 
6€ oi OVPAVOL xoi THO 1] kztotg oov). This use of the plural is imme- 
diately recognizable as the typical formulation when the heavens are 
personified and addressed, as Katz argued for the Psalms. 

The book of Judith has two instances of the plural out of a total of 
seven occurrences of ovpavdc. Here the usage is markedly inconsistent. 
We have two very common instances of the singular: the heaven and 
earth pair (7:28) and “the birds of heaven" (tà nevewà& tod odpavod) 
paired with *the beasts of the field" (11:7). Yet in 13:18, the heaven and 
earth pair appears again but this time with a plural form of odpavoc. 
God is said to be the creator of tovg odpavovs xoi thv yiv. Similarly, 
in 9:12 in a list of appellations of God, he is described as the “Lord 
of heaven and earth" (6£6noto TOV ODPAVaV koi THs ys), again using 
a plural form.** Yet this usage is somewhat inconsistent with the three 
times in which the singular appears in the common second temple 
moniker, *God of heaven" (5:8; 6:19; 11:17). 

A similar inconsistency of usage is found in 2 and 3 Maccabees, 
the Psalms of Solomon, and the Prayer of Manasseh. In both 2 and 3 
Maccabees we find many instances of odpavdg (20 and 9, respectively)" 
in a variety of phrases, but only one plural each. In 2 Macc 15:23 
God is called the “Sovereign of the heavens” (6vvàcoto. tv oopavóv), 
though in 15:4 the singular is used in a very similar expression, “the 
living Lord himself, the Sovereign in heaven” (0 kópiog G@v aðtòç Ev 
odvpav@® Ovváctngo. Similarly, in 3 Macc 2:2 God is described as the 
“King of the heavens" (BaoWed t&v oopavóv), yet throughout the rest 
of the book only singular forms appear, even when usage evidently refers 
to God at least in a metonymic sense. In the Psalms of Solomon, we 
find several instances of the heaven and earth pair, explicitly (8:7) and 
thematically (2:9; 2:33; 17:18), each using the singular. Yet in 2:30, God 
is the “King over the heavens" (BociAeUg Ext t&v oopovóv), which is 
contrasted thematically with the proud man who says he will be “lord 
of earth and sea" (2:29). The Prayer of Manasseh likewise fails to 


4 The combination of plural oopovot with yf in the phrase “heaven and earth” 
is uncommon. Instead, singular obpavdg plus yfj is the standard throughout the LXX 
and NT. Notable exceptions are Ps 69:34 and 2 Peter 3: 7, 13. 

?' There are an additional three occurrences of an adjectival form of obpavóg in 
3 Macc: oopéviog in 6:18 and énovpóviog in 6:28 and 7:6. 
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indicate any clear pattern of singular and plural usage. In verses 2 and 
9 we find singular forms in the phrases “heaven and earth” and the 
“height of heaven” (tò Owog tod ovpavod). Yet the prayer ends with 
a plural reference to the “host of the heavens” (f ddvapts TOV ODpAVav) 
(v. 15). 

Thus, none of these books manifests a clear and consistent reason 
for the mix of singular and plural forms. The only thing that can be 
said about these plurals is that they have one thing in common: they 
are all in words of praise and prayer addressed to God. In Judith 
9:12 and 13:18, 2 Macc 15:23, 3 Macc 2:2, Ps Sol 2:30, and Pr Man 
12, God is exalted as the Ruler, Lord, and King of the heavens (tv 
ovpavev). In each of these phrases, a plural form of heaven is used. 
Most interesting, in these epithets for God with the plural we do not 
find the typical word for God (8eóc) or even Lord (xóptoc) but instead 
terms that emphasize God's ruling lordship: dvvaota tov ovpavev 
(2 Macc 15:23); déon0tH TOV Ovpavev (Jdt 9:12); Bao eO vv obpovóv 
(3 Macc 2:2). Conversely, in no instance does the frequent Second 
Temple phrase, *God of heaven" use a plural form. This appears to be 
a stereotyped expression that remains unaltered, while in a few instances, 
plural oùpavóç is used in similar expressions to enhance God's majestic 
lordship. Thus, while there does not seem to be a consistent pattern of 
singular and plural forms within each book, we do find that when God 
is addressed and his reigning lordship is emphasized, plural forms do 
sometimes appear. ? 


A Singular Versus Plural Pattern: Wisdom of Solomon 


So far we have not been able to discern any consistent reason why plural 
forms occur in these apocryphal books. In one book, however, there 
appears to be an intentional contrast in meaning between the singular 
form of oùpavóç and the plural. The use of the plurals in the Wisdom 
of Solomon is best understood not as a Semitism nor a further example 


48 This combination of ddvaptg plus a plural form of obpavds occurs elsewhere 
only in Matt 24:29; Mark 13:25; and Luke 21:26, though the similar otpatiai tov 
obvpavev is found in 2 Esd 19:6. 

? Tt must be acknowledged that this pattern is not entirely consistent or developed, 
however. For example, in 2 Macc 15:3-4, God is referred to as the ¿v odpav@ (sg.) 
dvvdotns. However, in this case, the difference may reflect that God is not being 
addressed but is being spoken about. In 1 Esdras, which has no plural forms, we find 
“the king of heaven" (BaotWeds tod odpavod) with the singular form (4:36). Likewise, 
the Sinaiticus reading of Tobit has BaowWeds tod odpavod (1:18; 13:13, 17). 
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of Katz’s patterns, but as part of an intentional singular versus plural usage 
coming from the author’s literary style and serving a theological purpose. 

Of all the apocryphal LXX books, Wisdom uses plural forms most 
often. This work, known for its combination of Greek philosophical 
concepts and language with the biblical teachings, speaks much about 
the world, creation, and the elements of nature.” As a result, one might 
expect to find even more instances of oùpavóç than six.?' Despite this 
low number, however, it is noteworthy that of these six occurrences, half 
are plural. Within these occurrences, the author of Wisdom apparently 
uses plural forms to refer to God's dwelling place and the singular to 
refer to the created realm. In 9:10, 9:16, and 18:15 “wisdom” or “the 
word" is said to search out and come forth from heaven, i.e., from the 
place of God's throne. In contrast, the singular occurrences in 13:2, 
16:20, and 18:16 each refer to the sky. Thus, in Wisdom, which mani- 
fests no multiple-heavens speculation, the singular and plural forms are 
used to clearly distinguish between the two common semantic poles of 
otpavóc: the sky (singular) and the abode of God (plural).? 

In the plural category, 9:10 and 18:15 are put into clear apposition 
with God’s royal or glorious throne as the place of his dwelling. In 
9:16, we find a thematic heaven and earth pair: “We can hardly guess 
at what is on earth... but who has traced out what is in the heavens (£v 
ovpavotc)?” (RSV). This might at first appear to be a reference to the 
entire universe, with £v oopavotg as the starry realm as compared to 
the earth. However, the context makes clear that this familiar phrasing 
is a sharp, Platonic distinction between two realms, the lower earthly 
realm contrasted with the place where wisdom dwells, with God.” Thus, 


°° Cf James M. Reese, Hellenistic Influence of the Book of Wisdom and its Consequences 
(Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1970). See also Michael Kolarcik, “Creation and Salva- 
tion in the Book of Wisdom,” in Creation in the Biblical Traditions (ed. Richard J. Clifford 
and John J. Collins; Washington: Catholic Biblical Association, 1992), 97-107. 

?' Although the heaven and earth pair does occur explicitly (18:15) and themati- 
cally (9:16), the book's later date and Hellenistic origins shine forth through the more 
common use of Kóopog to refer to the world/universe (15x) rather than “heaven and 
earth." Thus, there are not as many occurrences of heaven as there would be without 
the use of xóopogq. 

? My examination of commentaries on Wisdom unearths no mention of singular 
and plural oopovóg nor a pattern thereof, even in a detailed phrase by phrase study 
such as A. T. S. Goodrick, The Book of Wisdom (London: Rivingtons, 1913). 

5 Cf. 9:15, “For a perishable body weighs down the soul, and this earthly tent bur- 
dens the thoughtful mind.” The influence of Platonism on Wisdom and the similarities 
with Philo are well known, cf. David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon (AB; Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1979), especially 59-63. 
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Wisdom uses the OT language and contrastive sense of the heaven and 
earth pair, but uses it differently both philosophically and morphologi- 
cally. The emphasis in this context is that humanity cannot understand 
the counsel of God (v.13) without God sending wisdom from heaven 
through the Holy Spirit (v.17). 

The three singular occurrences of oopavóc, conversely, are limited in 
reference to the phenomena of the created realm below the dwelling 
of God and wisdom. In 13:1-2 the foolishness of humanity is derided 
for failing to understand God as the creator despite the obvious crafts- 
manship of creation. Instead, foolish humans supposed that the created 
things like the fire, wind, the circle of the stars, and the luminaries of 
heaven (Qoo1tfjpo ovpavod, i.e., the sun and moon) were gods (13:2). 
The polemic emphasizes the created nature of all these things. In 16:20, 
which alludes strongly to Ps 78:23—28, food 1s provided for the Israelites 
“from heaven” (ax odpavod). Again, the context makes clear that the 
created realm (“the sky”) is the emphasis. The third singular reference 
(18:16) also has a biblical precedent. Even as David sees the angel of 
death standing “between earth and heaven," i.e., the sky, so the stern 
warrior of Wisdom 18:16 stands and fills all things with death in the 
earthly realm. In fact, the two uses of oùpavóç together in 18:15-16 
show the singular and plural distinction at work. The “all-powerful 
word" leaps from God's throne, from heaven (&x' odpavev), onto the 
earth and stands, filling the earthly realm (obpavot èv Ärteto DeBret 
© éni yis, “it touched heaven while standing on the earth”). 

'This pattern of singular versus plural usage appears to be part of 
the author's own idiolect, or stylistic mode. No precedents for such a 
developed pattern have been found from my examination of oopavóg 
throughout the extant Greek literature. Of course, the occasional plural 
forms which do appear throughout the LXX and Pseudepigrapha pro- 
vided raw materials with which the author of Wisdom could build this 
theological contrast between God in his abode and the inferior created 
realm. On occasion, other second temple texts come close to such a 
singular versus plural contrast, but none so consistently as Wisdom.? 


Summary and Conclusion 


The purpose of this section has been two-fold. First, I have sought to 
highlight the problem with the typical understanding of plural ovpavot 


** See below on singular and plural in the Pseudepigrapha. 
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in the LXX and bring to bear upon it the overlooked insights of Torm 
and Katz. These scholars have provided a much more thoughtful and 
convincing explanation than the widespread assumption found in refer- 
ence works on the matter. Second, I have examined the plural forms 
of oopovóc which Torm and Katz did not discuss and have offered 
observations and suggestions which go beyond theirs. 

In sum, there is little evidence that the occasional plurals in the LXX 
came about as a result of a belief in multiple heavens. On the other 
hand, they may be called Semitic enhancement, but not in the directly 
morphological way that is usually assumed (plural Hebrew to plural 
Greek). As a result, this common assumption in scholarship (especially 
at the reference-work level) needs to be qualified. Instead, there is 
often, though not always, an indirect Semitic influence stemming from 
the influence of the syntax of the Hebrew verbs. Additionally, poetic 
factors played a significant role, both attraction of words through par- 
allelism and the use of hyperbolic and expansive speech. This poetic 
and syntactical combination is the best explanation for most but not 
all of the occurrences of odpavot in the LXX, particularly in the 
canonical portions. The LXX Apocrypha provides other interesting uses 
of obpavog which deserve examination. There we find inconsistency 
even as in the other portions of the LXX, yet there is a development 
among some authors of using plural forms when addressing God as 
ruler. Moreover, the Wisdom of Solomon provides a well-crafted use 
of singular and plural forms in a pattern designed to distinguish the 
divine realm from the created. This last insight will prove particularly 
relevant for our examination of Matthew. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL Obpavic IN THE 
SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


Much like the LXX, the Greek literature of the Second Temple period 
has relatively few occurrences of the plural oopovot. No plural forms are 
extant in Philo, Josephus, nor in the Greek manuscripts from Qumran. 
Only in the Greek Pseudepigrapha are occasional plurals found. A 
count based on the Concordance Grecque des Pseudépigraphes D’Ancien Testa- 
ment reveals a maximum of 17% (47 of 282) of the occurrences of 
otpavóc are plural. However, even this number is misleading in that 
the dating of many of these instances is certainly post-Christian. 
Moreover, many of the plurals are found in Greek manuscripts which 
are later translations from other languages, and many evidence later 
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Christian interpolation. For example, nine of the plurals are found in 
the two recensions of the Testament of Abraham (lst century CE plus 
interpolations), and eight plurals occur in the section of the Testament 
of Lew which is almost certainly a later redaction and not part of the 
earlier Aramaic form.” Additionally, there are several books within the 
Pseudepigrapha which have no plural forms at all (e.g., Life of Adam 
and Eve, Sibylline Oracles, 4 Baruch, and Greek Apocalypse of Moses). Thus, 
the Second Temple Greek texts align rather closely with the LXX and 
other Greek of the period in using plural ovpavot only occasionally.?? 
This pattern heightens the significance of Matthew’s frequent usage 
of the plural relative to his literary predecessors and contemporaries. 
Before examining Matthew's usage in the next chapter, we will survey 
the plural forms which do occur in the Pseudepigrapha, and query 
whether any patterns can be discerned. 


Occasional Plurals in the Greek Pseudepigrapha 


1. The Book of 1 Enoch 

Although the full corpus exists only in later Ethiopic manuscripts, schol- 
arly consensus is that portions of 7 Enoch provide us with the earliest 
Jewish apocalypses." 7 Enoch is a composite work, consisting of five 
major books as well as identifiable subsections within them, dating from 
the middle of the third century BCE (Book of the Watchers; Book of 
the Luminaries), the second century BCE (Epistle; Book of Dreams), 
and possibly as late as the third century CE (Similitudes).? In addition 


» 


5 See M. de Jonge, “Testament of Levi and Aramaic Levi,” in Jewish Eschatology, 
Early Christian Christology, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Leiden, 1991), 244-62; 
and J. J. Collins, “A Throne in the Heavens,” 56 n. 11. 

°° The Sibylline Oracles which date from the Second Temple period (Books 3-5 and 
11) show many afhnities with secular Koine Greek usage and provide a good example 
of the use of odpavdc there: of the 25 occurrences of heaven, not one is plural. 

5 See J.J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 43-84; George W. E. Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2001); James C. VanderKam, Enoch and the Growth of an 
Apocalyptic Tradition (Washington, D.C.: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1984); 
M. A. Knibb, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1978); Matthew 
Black, The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch: a New English Edition (Leiden: Brill, 1985). 

58 Regarding the dating of the Similitudes, Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch, 7, suggests the earlier 
date of late first century BCE, while Milik provides the most radical and late reconstruc- 
tion. Most of Milik's theory, upon which this late date was based, however, has been severely 
criticized. See Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination, 177, and D. W. Suter, *Weighed in the 
Balance: The Similitudes of Enoch in Recent Discussion,” RelStudRev 7 (1981), 217-21. 
The current consensus is that it is comes from around the turn of the era and probably 
before the destruction of the temple in 70 CE, Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination, 178. 
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to the Ethiopic manuscripts, substantial portions of the first and fifth 
books and a passage from the fourth are extant in Greek.” 

Because about one-third of 7 Enoch is extant in Greek manuscripts, 
we are able to make some inquiry into the question of singular versus 
plural forms of oopavóg. The convoluted relationship of the textual 
traditions for 7 Enoch necessarily makes any firm conclusions based on 
the Greek manuscripts tenuous. Nonetheless, if Nickelsburg is right 
that the Greek translation, at least of the Watchers, was in place by 
the end of the first century CE, then Greek / Enoch gives us a good 
sample of the use of oùpavóç relative to the LXX and Matthew. 
Interestingly, like the LXX (and most of the NT except Matthew), there 
are relatively few plural forms (34x) of oopavóg in J Enoch, despite the 
widespread use of this term (about 60x in the Greek portions). Each of 
the Greek plurals occurs in the Book of the Watchers, and none in the 
other extant Greek portions (segments of Luminaries and most of the 
Epistle).?' In addition to one of these being textually uncertain,” two 
of the four are lacking in some or all of the Ethiopic manuscripts.” 
This discrepancy does not prove that the plurals were later additions, 
but it does raise some doubts and corresponds with the infrequency of 
the plurals throughout the Greek manuscripts. 


5 Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination, 44. Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch, 12, calculates the percent- 
age of extant Greek at 28% of the total Ethiopic corpus. The standard critical edition 
of the Greek text is edited by Matthew Black in Apocalypsis Henochi Graece (Leiden: Brill, 
1970). In the year following the publication of this edition, a few more previously 
published Greek portions were identified as belonging to / Enoch. These can be found 
in the published Oxyrhynchus Papyri 2069 (vol. 17). Also, Aramaic fragments of all of 
the books except the Similitudes have been found at Qumran. Cf. J. T. Milik, The 
Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments from Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976). Black, 
The Book of Enoch, 1, reports the percentage of Aramaic fragments to the Ethiopic as 
no more than 5%. 

9" Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch, 14, states that “parallels in the Wisdom of Solomon sug- 
gest that the Greek is the product of a Jewish translator who worked before the turn 
of era.” 

ĉl These calculations are based on the Greek manuscripts as collated in Black’s 
Apocalypsis Henocht Graece. The later-discovered Enochic Greek fragments in the Oxy- 
rhyncus Papyrus 2069 also contain four instances of odpavdg (in 86:1 and 87:2), all 
of which are singular. 

62 In 8:4, Codex Panopolitanus reads the plural odpavots, but both versions 1 and 
2 of the Syncellus fragments have a singular form here. 

55 In the phrase &nro to odpavod tov ovpavev in 1:4, the second (plural) heaven is 
lacking in the Ethiopic mss, though Black deems that the Greek is likely original here. 
In 18:10, where the heavens come to an end, some Ethiopic mss read mayat (waters) 
instead of oi obpavot. 
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Even taking each of the four plurals as original, it is difficult to 
discern any pattern for the plurals as opposed to the very common 
singular forms. They appear to be random and accidental. In 8:4, the 
cry of perishing mankind goes up to heaven (eig odpavods) to the Most 
High God. But in 13:4 and 22:5-6 humans also look up to and lament 
to heaven, each time using the singular. Similarly, in 18:4 and 18:10, 
two plurals are found, but in the midst of many other singular occur- 
rences of heaven, all referring the same multitude of meteorological 
phenomena. The only potentially significant use of the plural is the 
reference to the “heaven of heavens” (tod odpavod t&v obpavév) in 
1:4, a loaded phrase coming from the Hebrew Bible and LXX (cf. Deut 
10:14; 1 Kg 8:27; 2 Chr 6:18). However, this phrase does not prove 
to be a recurrent idea or theme in 7 Enoch, occurring only two other 
times (60:1; 71:5), nor does it seem to imply a multiplicity of heavens. 
Unfortunately, we do not have Greek manuscripts for either 60:1 or 
71:5, thus we cannot discern if the plural in “heaven of heavens" was 
an intentional, repeated pattern. 

In sum, the few plurals in / Enoch are of little significance. If some 
scribe did have a reason for inserting plural forms into the Greek 
translation, it was not done consistently or with a clear purpose. The 
plurals that do remain are likely accidental. Regardless, the Greek of 
1 Enoch is consistent with that of the LXX and other Koine Greek in 
regularly using singular oùpavóç, regardless of the topic or Vorlage. 


2. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 

The situation is slightly different in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
There are 36 occurrences of heaven in this collection with 14 plurals. 
However, half of the 36 instances are found in the Testament of Levi 
alone, and a majority of the plurals (8 of 14) stem from Levi as well. 
Thus, it is especially in Zevi that heaven plays a significant part and 
only there where the plurals are noteworthy. 


?* As discussed previously, in the phrase “heaven of heaven” in the LXX, singular 
odpavdc is used exclusively except in the case of Ps 148:4. 

95 The figure of 36 includes 3 textual variants in assorted manuscript traditions 
listed in the concordance but not in de Jonge’s critical text. All 3 of these variants are 
among the 18 occurrences in the Testament of Levi. 

& Regarding the frequency in other portions, the Testament of Benjamin has 5 occur- 
rences and the Testament of Judah 6 instances, while a few of the testaments have none 
at all. The other plurals are found in the Testament of Judah 21:3 (2x); Testament of Issachar 
5:13; Testament of Asher 2:10; 7:5; Testament of Benjamin 10:7. 
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The dating and origin of the whole collection have been hotly disputed. 
Against the older view of the Jewish origin of the Testaments, de Jonge 
has argued that the Testaments are essentially Christian compositions 
(c. 190-225 CE) which borrowed Jewish patterns, though admittedly 
they went through a long compositional and redactional history includ- 
ing Jewish influences." 

Even if one does not follow de Jonge's view, there 1s no doubt that the 
Testaments are full of later Christian interpolations. As stated above, this 
is especially clear in Levi? The late date and heavily Christian influ- 
ence on the Testaments does much to explain the greater frequency of 
plural forms. For example, the phrase “king of heaven" (Baotéa tOv 
ovpavav) in Benjamin 10:7 is clearly a Christian interpolation, probably 
influenced by Matthew and with strong Christian messianic overtones 
and allusions to John. The striking frequency of plurals in Levi (14 of 
18) is a result of its later apocalyptic emphasis on multiple heavens and 
reveals its Christian origins. Some of the plurals in Levi refer specifically 
to numbered heavens (2:9; 3:1), and once the earthly realm is contrasted 
with the divine heavens (13:5). Beyond this, however, there does not 
appear to be any particular pattern to the plurals nor an explanation 
other than apocalyptic reflections.” 


Singular and Plural Patterns in the Greek Pseudepigrapha 


Most of the occasional plurals in the Pseudepigrapha are like those in 
1 Enoch: they can be classified as little more than random. This is true 
for the plurals which appear in the Testament of Job, Joseph and Asenath, 
and the Greek fragments of Jubilees.”” In a few texts, however, some- 
thing of a singular and plural pattern begins to appear. In the Greek 


®© Robert A. Kugler, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 2001), 35-36. 

93 The Testament of Levi is textually uncertain and may even have a different Vorlage. 
Cf. de Jonge, “Testament of Levi and Aramaic Levi,” 244—62, and Collins, “A Throne 
in the Heavens,” 56 n. 11. 

© Tt should be noted that in this The Testaments is unique. In most other multiple 
heavens apocalypses, singular forms are still predominant. That is, even developed 
multiple heavens views did not result in a greater number of plural forms in most 
texts. Instead, ordinal numbers were often used, “fourth heaven (sg),” “sixth heaven 
(sg)," etc. 

7^ There are 10 occurrences of heaven in the Testament of Job with four plurals; 22 
occurrences in Joseph and Asenath with three plurals; and three of the four occurrences 
in the Greek fragments of Jubilees are plural. In the case of fubilees, there is too little 
data to make any conclusions except for the probable late dating of these fragments. 
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Apocalypse of Ezra, the three plural forms (of 13 occurrences) are used 
in reference to ascending to the divine realm, while the singulars are 
primarily used in cosmological references. However, the usage is not 
entirely consistent. Moreover, the late date and obvious textual corrup- 
tion of this work limit its usefulness."' Similar is the Apocalypse of Sedrach 
which shows some hint of a pattern but is not uniform in its usage. In 
both texts there are inexplicable exceptions. 

The Testament of Abraham, however, reveals a singular and plural pattern 
very similar to that found in the Wisdom of Solomon. The Testament 
of Abraham is the oldest of a set of three works which can be classi- 
fied together as the “Testaments of the Three Patriarchs."? As with 
many other pseudepigraphal works, we have two distinct recensions of 
Abraham, each witnessed to by a variety of manuscripts. Also like many 
other multi-recension works, it is very difficult to determine which, if 
either, was original, and likewise difficult to disentangle the Jewish and 
Christian elements found in both.” The original language of both recen- 
sions was likely Greek, though with some differences: the shorter recen- 
sion (B) 1s simpler while at points the language of the longer recension 
(A) has been clearly mediaevalised; yet at the same time, the language 
of A is more closely aligned with other Jewish literature of ancient 
Egyptian provenance, including LXX Genesis and 2-4 Maccabees.”* 
The Testament of Abraham in its original form is roughly contemporary 
with the Gospel of Matthew (last quarter of the first century CE), 
though Abraham 1s likely younger. Most interestingly, Abraham (at least 
in its extant recensions) shows knowledge of Matthew, most strongly 
Mt 7:13 in Abraham 11:3.” 

The use of heaven in Abraham is frequent: There are 21 occurrences 
in Recension A and 11 in Recension B. Despite the dependence on 
Genesis for the story’s content and other evidence of Septuagintal lan- 


7l For dating and textual issues, see M. E. Stone in OTP 1:561—570. 

? They are classified as such and discussed by E. P. Sanders and W. E Stinespring 
in OTP 1:869-918. 

7 On the complicated matter of the relationship of the recensions, more up to 
date than OTP is Dale Allison's commentary, Testament of Abraham (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2003), 12-27. 

^ OTP 1:873; Allison, Testament, 12. 

Cf. Sanders’ comments: “The compact and balanced form of Mt could hardly 
have been derived from T Ab; and in view of other evidence of verbatim agreement 
between T Ab A and the NT, the dependence of the former on the latter here seems 
indisputable” (OTP 1:888, n. 11b). See also Allison, Testament, 238-245. 
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guage, the use of heaven in Abraham is much more similar to broader 
and later Second Temple literature than it 1s to the LXX. 

Although the Greek style of the two recensions varies at several points, 
both recensions reveal an apparently intentional distinction between 
singular and plural obpavog. The consistency of the pattern across 
both recensions with little textual variance argues that this distinction 
is likely original and not a product of later redaction.” 

Of the twenty-one occurrences of oopavóg in Recension A, four are 
plural (4:5; 7:4; 8:1; 15:11). Even more frequently, five of the eleven 
instances in Recension B are plural (4:4; 7:14, 16; 8:1; 14:6). Most of 
these are exact parallels in both recensions. Recension A has an occur- 
rence in 15:11 which has no parallel text in B. Conversely, Recension 
B has an additional instance inserted into the context of 7:16, and the 
plural in B 14:6 has a singular parallel in A 20:12. 

The patterned use of plural oopavot across both recensions is very 
clear: every occurrence of the plural is found in the phrase eig tobg 
ovpavov., referring to ascending into heaven, specifically into the pres- 
ence of God." For example, in 4:5 (A; 4:4 in B) the archangel Michael, 
pretending to relieve himself, steps outside Abraham's tent and ascends 
cig totg oopavootc to stand before God. Identical is 8:1 and 15:11 in A 
and 8:1 in B. The other plurals are similar and clearly refer to entering 
the presence of God. By contrast, the much more frequent singular forms 
are used in a variety of ways that are distinct from this reference to God's 
presence. ‘The singular forms instead all refer to creation or the entrance 
of God's presence into this world. Thus, the focus is on the created, 
visible world. Even in the cases where reference 1s made to the divine 
entering this world (“in the skies" or “from heaven”), the reference 
centers on the earthly realm. In these kinds of references, while the 
origin 1s clearly divine, the emphasis is on the physical manifestation 


76 In fact, the textual variants which have singular instances where the others have 
plural are consistently found to be inferior according to the critical editions. Additionally, 
the tendency to correct toward the more common singular argues for the superiority 
of the plurals on internal grounds. 

" The only exception is that a few manuscripts of Recension B have the archangel 
Michael ascending ¿v xotg ovpavoig at 8:1. This reading is judged inferior, however, 
according to the critical edition as found in Francis Schmidt, Le Testament grec d'Abraham 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1986). On this point it is worth noting that the earlier edi- 
tion produced by Michael Stone for the SBL Texts and Translations series presents 
inferior readings of obpavic at several points as it has simply followed the earlier 1892 
edition of M. R. James. 
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to humans in the created realm. While there is inevitably some overlap 
of the divine and human spheres here, the visible, created realm is the 
focus, hence the singular forms. 

The multiple occurrences of obpavdg in chapters 7-10 (Recension 
A) show this singular-plural contrast at work, including the ambiguity 
found when referring to God’s activity breaking into the human realm. 
In Abraham, these latter references are consistently singular and the 
plural is reserved for entering the presence of God: 


7:3a—while looking at the sun and moon, Isaac sees the skies/heaven (sg) 
opened 

7:3b—a light-bearing man comes down out of heaven (sg) 

7:4— the sunlike man takes the sun and goes up into the heavens (pl) 
7:5— the same angel-man again comes down out of heaven (sg) 

7:8—the same angel-man is explained as an angel who came down from 
heaven (sg) 

8:1—Michael becomes invisible (&vagng) and goes up into the heavens 
(pl) and stands before God 

8:5—reference to the stars of heaven (sg), quoting Gen LXX 

9:8 and 10:1—Abraham is taken on a cloud-level tour of the world from 
which he can view activities all over the earth; two times this place is called 
“the air of heaven" (sg) (eig tov ai8épa tod odpavod); it is clear this is not 
an ascent into the presence of God, but only to a plane above the earth 
10:11 (2x)—fire comes down out of heaven (sg) 

10:12—the voice of God comes down out of heaven (sg); while this 1s 
clearly divine activity, the emphasis 1s on the manifestation of this voice 
in the human realm 

10:15 and 11:1—Abraham is taken to “the first gate of heaven” (sg)? 


This closely repeated and consistent pattern must be more than coin- 
cidental, especially in comparison with so much other literature we 
have surveyed where it 1s very difficult to find any explanation for the 
occasional appearance of a plural. Here the consistency of alternation 
stands out, even if we might at first be a bit put off by the “out of 
heaven” being singular compared to “going to heaven” being plural. 
The fact that this distinction is upheld is one of the strongest proofs 
that an intentional singular-plural distinction 1s at play. The emphasis on 
coming down out of heaven seems to be on the visible appearing, while 


738 The “first gate of heaven” probably refers to the lowest sphere just above the earth 
through which the meteorological and divine elements pass, and is not a reference to the 
divine presence. Cf. Allison, Testament, 234. Thus, the singular is appropriate here. 
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the going up into heaven equates with the disappearance of the angel.” 
This pattern is found throughout the work and not only in chapters 
7—10. In 15:11-12 the distinction is again found side by side. In verse 
11 Michael ascends to the heavens (pl), to the presence of God, and in 
verse 12 complains that although he has shown Abraham “the entire 
earth under heaven (sg) as well as the sea," Abraham still refuses to 
die. The same pattern of contrast is found throughout Recension B as 
well, though there are fewer occurrences of oopavóg overall and thus 
not as many examples for comparison. 

The only potential exception to this striking pattern of singular and 
plural contrast is found in the last occurrence of obpavdg in Recension 
A. In 20:12 the singing angels take Abraham's departed soul and ascend 
into (sg) heaven (eig tov ovpavov). This is the only instance in either 
recension where a singular form appears with reference to ascending 
beyond the earthly realm. In every other case, the plural alone is used 
for this arrangement. This text thus proves inconsistent with the rest 
of A. Interestingly, the shorter Recension B does have the expected 
plural in the parallel passage, thus preserving the consistent pattern 
throughout. The singular in A 20:12 may simply be unoriginal. There 
are a couple of manuscripts which omit the phrase altogether, though 
none which have a plural instead. The strong pattern identified here 
plus the plural reading in B casts some doubt on the originality of A. 
Nonetheless, the current critical text includes the singular. Regardless, 
the pattern of singular versus plural stands throughout both recensions, 
and the reason for the seeming exception in 20:12 is unclear. 

The similarity of pattern with Wisdom of Solomon is striking. Even 
more conspicuous is a comparable pattern that can be discerned in 
Matthew (see the next chapter). If indeed the pattern is more than 
coincidental, the question is whether the author(s) of Testament of Abraham 
were following Matthew in this sort of singular-plural distinction, or 
whether they both represent some first-century parlance of singular and 
plural usage. While there is clear evidence for dependence of Abraham on 
Matthew at certain points, it is not clear at what point in the evolution 
of the work such influence came to be. Likewise here, the similarity 
with Matthew’s usage that we will see subsequently is likely more than 


9 8:1 especially emphasizes this contrast, where becoming invisible and entering 
the presence of God are equated. 
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coincidence. But whether it was later Christian editors, influenced by 
Matthew, who altered the forms of oopavóg to fit Matthew's pattern, 
or whether Matthew himself was following a pattern found in works 
such as Wisdom of Solomon and Testament of Abraham, is not clear. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this chapter has been to explore what historical and literary 
precedents there might be for Matthew’s odd preference for plural 
forms of ovpavodc. It has been shown that Matthew’s frequent use of 
ovpavot stands out not only relative to the rest of the NT documents, 
but also to nearly all of the preceding literature. A close examination of 
the LXX as well as the other Greek Second Temple literature reveals 
that plural forms of oùpavóç were quite uncommon. When they do 
appear, the reason is neither because of a belief in multiple heavens 
nor because of the morphological influence of plural heaven in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. Instead, in the case of the LXX, the syntax of Hebrew 
verbs and poetic factors give rise to occasional plural forms of ovpavoc. 
In the case of the other Second ‘Temple literature, relatively few plural 
forms of ovpavdg can be found and they exhibit no specific usage. 
However, in two books from this period—the Wisdom of Solomon and 
the Testament of Abraham—an intentional singular and plural pattern of 
oùpavóç can be discovered. This pattern parallels a similar but more 
developed pattern in Matthew, as the following chapter will show. 


CHAPTER SIX 


OYPANOX AND OYPANOI IN MATTHEW 


This chapter builds on the previous survey of singular and plural forms 
of oùpavóç and seeks to show how Matthew intentionally uses both 
forms as part of his heaven and earth contrast theme. 

Our examination of the plural forms of oùpavóç in the Septuagint 
and Second Temple documents makes clear that such forms were not 
very common in the literature preceding and even contemporary with 
Matthew. Indeed, it is not until the writings of the New Testament 
that plural forms of ovpavdg appear alongside the singular with any 
notable frequency. Yet even there they remain in the minority. Forms 
of ovpavdg occur some 273 times (depending on variants) in the NA". 
Ninety, or about a third of these, occur in the plural and two-thirds 
(183) in the singular. As can be seen from Table 6.1, the NT authors 
vary significantly in their usage. 


Table 6.1 Occurrences of Obpavóc in the NT by Singular and 
Plural Forms 





Singular Plural Total 
Matthew 27 55 82 
Mark 13? 5 18 
Luke 31° 4 35 
John 18 0 18 
Acts 24 2 26 
Pauline Epistles 11 10* 2] 
Hebrews 3 78 10 
Catholic Epistles 5 6* 11 
Revelation 51 lf 52 
Total 183 90 273 


Notes 

a — Includes one occurrence from the textually-weak longer ending to Mark. 

b — Includes one occurrence from the textually-uncertain 22:43. 

c — Seven of these ten plurals are found in Ephesians (4x) and Colossians (3x). 

d — Heb 1:10 is a quote from Septuagint Ps 101:26 [MT 102:25] which contains 
a plural form. 

e — All of the plurals in the Catholic Epistles occur in 2 Peter with the exception of 
one plural occurrence in 1 Peter 1:4 (though N reads the singular there as well). 

f — The only plural occurrence in Revelation (or any Johannine writings) is found 
in a quote from the Septuagint Isaiah 44:23. 
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Interestingly, a full 30% of all the occurrences of oùpavóç in the NT 
are found in Matthew. Even more striking is the fact that 61% of all 
the plural uses in the NT (55 of 90) occur there. If one were to remove 
Matthew’s 82 occurrences of odpavéc, the rest of the NT would have 
plural occurrences less than 13% of the time, which is comparable in 
frequency to the preceding literature. In addition to Matthew, only in 
Hebrews and 2 Peter do plural forms appear more frequently than 
singular. The point is that clearly, Matthew has a multitude of refer- 
ences to oopavóc and stands out in plural usage. 

An examination of the Synoptic tradition reveals more of Matthew's 
preference for and usage of plural forms in contrast to the singular. As 
noted in the preceding table, Mark contains ovpavodg eighteen times 
and Luke thirty-five times. All of these found in both Mark and Luke 
are subsumed into Matthew's account except Mark 7:35 and the Lukan 
occurrences which are either L material or insertions into triple-tradi- 
tion passages. In the majority of instances (14 of 22) where Matthew 
has adopted an existing occurrence of oùpavóç, whether from Mark 
or Q or both, he has retained the same form in number (singular 
or plural). In fact, in all of these cases except Matt 24:29c (//Mark 
13:25//Luke 21:26) that form is singular. This might be expected in 
light of the predominant preference for singular usage among Mark (13 
of 18) and Luke (31 of 35). However, there are eight instances where 
Matthew apparently changed the number-form of obpavdg from the 
sources he received. In only two instances (Matt 22:30//Mark 12:25; 
Matt 6:20//Luke 12:33) does Matthew have a singular where Mark or 
Luke has a plural. Meanwhile, in six cases, a plural form 1s found in 
Matthew in comparison to a singular in Mark and Luke: three times 
in contrast to Mark (Mark 10:21//Matt 19:21; Mark 13:27//Matt 
24:31; Mark 13:32//Matt 24:36), and three times in Lukan parallels 
(Luke 3:21//Matt 3:16; Luke 3:22//Matt 3:17; Luke 6:23//Matt 
5:12). This kind of Synoptic comparison reveals that in Matthew's use 
and ediüng of his sources he was likely conscious of the singular and 
plural forms of obpavoc. 


! Tam adopting the Marcan priority two-source theory as a working hypothesis for 
this analysis. But even if this theory proved inaccurate, my argument would not be 
lessened. Whether Matthew is using Mark and Q or just Mark or an Aramaic logia 
or some combination thereof, the point is that his idiolectic use of obpavdg reveals an 
intentional crafüng in this regard. 
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Ovpavoi As A SEMITISM? 


Few scholars make much mention of the plural forms of obpavog in 
Matthew, but whenever the oddity of his predominant use of the plu- 
ral is raised, the typical explanation is that this is evidence of Semitic 
interference on his Greek style. The argument is the same as 1s typically 
assumed for the LXX (as was discussed in the previous chapter): because 
the Hebrew and Aramaic words for heaven are plural, when obpavóg is 
plural, it must be through the influence of these Semitic lexemes. Thus, 
one regularly finds comments such as that the plural is “in accordance 
with the Semitic idiom."? Similarly, Ulrich Luz classifies the vocable 
ovpavot as evidence of “Hellenistic Jewish and rabbinical material" 
in Matthew? Likewise, this argument from the Hebrew/Aramaic to 
the Greek is often used to explain Matthew’s kingdom of heaven. As 
Davies and Allison state: *Boouieto TOV Odpavdv...is to be judged a 
Semitism in view of rabbinic usage, malkut Jamayim."* In addition to the 
commentaries, this understanding is found in nearly all of the standard 
dictionary and grammar discussions of oopavóc, as was discussed in 
the previous chapter. 

But as we have shown in the case of the LXX, the Semitic morphology 
argument is inadequate. There were at times Vorlage-influenced syntacti- 
cal and poetical reasons why plurals were occasionally used in the LXX, 
but the direct morphological connection typically assumed cannot be 
sustained. Similarly, in the Second Temple literature, with the exception 
of intentional patterns in Wisdom and Testament of Abraham, the plurals 
are infrequent and random. Again, the Semitic morphology argument 
does not hold, even for texts which translate a Semitic Vorlage. 

But what about Matthew? It is nothing new to recognize some degree 
of Semitic influence in the content and style of Matthew? From earliest 
times, Papias’ famous statement about the logia in the Hebrew/ Aramaic 


? Beare, Matthew, 356. Almost verbatim is Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:328. 

3 Luz, Matthew 1—7, 64. When commenting on the language of Matthew, Luz 
states, "Matthew writes a Greek which is influenced by Jewish, occasionally rabbinic 
features" (49—50). 

* Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:81. Similar is David Hill, Matthew, 90, who says 
that kingdom of heaven *indicat[es] faithfulness to the Aramaic.” 

? For example, W. C. Allen and Adolf Schlatter both speak of the “Jewish colour- 
ing” or “palastinische Farbung” of Matthew’s language. This less-specific phraseology 
is perhaps better than “Semitisms.” Allen, Matthew, 180; Adolf Schlatter, Der Evangelist 
Matthäus: seine Sprache, sein Ziel, seine Selbständigkeit (Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1957), 57. 
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language from Matthew has spawned assorted views on how to under- 
stand Matthew’s sources, style of Greek, and audience.? Could it be 
that Matthew's frequent use of the plural reveals Semitic enhancement 
on his own style through his familiarity with Hebrew/Aramaic and/or 
by his own translation of an Aramaic sayings source? 

While this is certainly possible, it fails to explain why Semitic mor- 
phology would particularly affect Matthew in this way when it did not 
do the same for his contemporaries (e.g., Josephus—no plurals) nor for 
the LXX, most of which was translated directly from Semitic sources.’ 
But even more importantly, there is one crucial fact that makes this 
explanation doubtful: Matthew's use of obpavog does not just consist 
of plural forms, but of many singular forms as well, and apparently, 
with an intentional difference in referent (see below). If one wants to 
argue that Semitic morphology has led to Matthew's use of the plu- 
ral, then one must also explain why Matthew continues to use many 
singular forms: he does not consistently use the plural, but only 66% of 
the time. Some twenty-seven singular forms still appear. Moreover, in 
the sayings of Jesus (which, according to the theory, should especially 
reflect the plural obpavog coming from the Aramaic original) we find 
both plural and singular forms throughout the Gospel. Similarly, we 
find that in some instances, Matthew has apparently changed a plural 
form in his source into a singular? Certainly, this is difficult to square 
with a view that it is morphological Semitic influence causing Matthew's 
use of the plural. A different explanation is required. 


Ovpavot As EVIDENCE or MULTIPLE HEAVENS? 


The awakening of scholarly interest in apocalyptic literature has un- 
earthed a diverse tradition of documents in which seers undertake 
heavenly journeys. Within this tradition, the notion of multiple layers 
of heaven develops. As a result, another possible interpretation is that 


ê For a concise overview of interpretations, see Carson, Matthew, 11-13. Or more 
recently, Scot McKnight, “Matthew, Gospel of,” in Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels (ed. 
Joel Green, Scot McKnight, and I. Howard Marshall; Downers Grove, Ill.: Intervarsity, 
1992), 526—28. Fuller discussions can be found in Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:7 
See also the bibliography in Donald Hagner, Matthew 1—13, xlii. 

7 Indeed, translation Greek such as is found in the LXX would more likely show 
Semitic enhancement than works composed in Greek, such as Matthew. 

* Matt 22:30//Mark 12:25 and Matt 6:20//Luke 12:33. 
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Matthew’s preference for plural ovpavdsg reflects his own apocalyptic 
belief in a multiple heavens cosmology. 

As discussed previously, a few scholars have assumed this develop- 
ment is the explanation for the plural forms of odpavog which appear 
throughout the LXX, and especially those in the later, apocryphal 
books. For example, Adela Yarbro Collins states: “In the phrase ‘who 
created the heavens and the earth,’ which occurs in Judith, the Psalms, 
and Proverbs, oopavot is probably a true plural, reflecting the idea of 
a plurality of heavens."? I have argued in the previous chapter, how- 
ever, that this explanation is untenable for the LXX (canonical and 
apocryphal). 

The case of plural obpavot and multiple heavens in the Second Temple 
apocalyptic literature is more difficult to navigate. It appears that some 
multiple heavens views were extant in the first-century CE, though 
how developed and widespread these were is unclear. Most notable 
is Paul's reference to the “third heaven" in 2 Corinthians 12:2, one 
of the few indications of a multiple-heavens cosmology that we can 
confidently date to the first-century CE.'? The more highly-developed 
seven-heavens views familiar to us from texts such as 2 Enoch and the 
rabbinic materials may be contemporary with the latest writings of the 
NT, though most of these likely come from a later period as these views 
developed.'! Therefore, it is possible that the slight increase of plural 
forms of oopavóg in the Second Temple literature (including the NT) 
reflects the influence of developing multiple-heavens views. This is not 
clearly the case, however. Most notably, even those later texts which 


? A. Y. Collins, Cosmology and Eschatology in Jewish and Christian Apocalypticism (Leiden: 
Brill, 1996), 24. In another essay she states the same and proposes that although plural 
odpavot in the earlier Septuagintal writings should be understood as a “translation 
plural,” in the later writings, it is likely a “true plural.” A. Y. Collins, “The Seven 
Heavens,” 62. 

10 Of J. J. Collins, “A Throne in the Heavens,” 46: “The familiar pattern of ascent 
through a numbered series of heavens, usually seven, is not attested in Judaism before 
the Christian era...for a Jewish writer who claims to have ascended to heaven (apart 
from 4QM), we must wait until St Paul.” On the meaning of 2 Corinthians 12 and 
the theme of heavenly ascent see now Paula Gooder, Only the Third Heaven? 2 Corinthians 
12.1-10 and Heavenly Ascent (London: T&T Clark, 2006). Gooder acknowledges that 
the dating difficulties of all the ascent texts make it difficult to state with confidence 
whether Paul was influenced by them, though there does seem to be some similar 
tradition behind Paul’s experience. 

! M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven, 127, n. 14: “These apocalypses are by no means 
easy to date, but the works that contain seven heavens...all seem to date from the 
first century CE or later.” 
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clearly manifest multiple heavens journeys continue to use singular 
forms of oùpavóç primarily or exclusively. For example, no plurals 
are found in the Greek Apocalypse of Moses or 3 Baruch and very few in 
1 Enoch." The Testament of Levi has the most plural forms and these 
may be connected with a multiple-heavens schema, but as observed in 
the previous chapter, the heavenly journeys section is almost certainly 
a later redaction and not part of the earlier Aramaic form. 

The question at hand concerns whether a multiple-heavens view stands 
behind Matthew’s preference for plural forms of odpavog. Although 
this understanding of the rise of the plurals has been given occasionally 
for the LXX, it has not typically been argued for Matthew. Instead, 
the Semitic morphology explanation is standard. In light of the trend 
toward an apocalyptic interpretation of Matthew, it is surprising that this 
argument is not more often made. Regardless, is it a valid option? 

Below I will offer an alternative and comprehensive explanation for 
Matthew’s frequent use of the plurals which eliminates the need to posit 
a multiple heavens cosmology for Matthew. However, this explanation 
does not necessarily preclude the possibility of such a cosmological 
worldview. The question must be answered based on other evidence 
within Matthew itself: 

In short, there are no compelling reasons in Matthew to believe that 
his worldview, broadly apocalyptic though it was, contained a belief in 
specific, clearly defined levels of heaven. We may note first that this 
type of apocalyptic cosmology is nearly always found in connection 
with revelatory, angel-led journeys into the heavens, something which is 
noticeably lacking in Matthew’s story. Additionally, even though Paul’s 
reference in 2 Corinthians indicates the currency of some multiple- 
heavens view, it is difficult to find much textual evidence for such views 
in the literature which pre-dates Matthew. Such views were certainly 
developing in the time in which Matthew wrote, but they should not be 
assumed as widespread unless an author evinces such a perspective. In 
the NT, despite reports of much angelic activity and many references 
to heaven, reference to multiple heavens in 2 Corinthians 12:1—5 is the 


12 2 Enoch has one of the clearest seven-level schemes. However, we have no extant 
Greek manuscripts and thus we cannot be definitive about how this might have affected 
singular and plural forms of oopoavóc. Regardless, it is important to note that despite 
a developed heaven scheme, this does not result in many references to “the heavens.” 
Instead, the various levels are referred to with ordinal numbers: the first heaven, sec- 
ond heaven, etc. 
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exception that proves the rule; this 1s simply not a clearly-held view 
in the NT documents. It is telling, for example, that even in John's 
Revelation, which does include a visionary Journey to heaven, stratified 
levels of heaven are absent (as are plural forms of oopovóc). Revelation 
is not only likely close in dating to Matthew, but also shares many 
similarities in outlook, as my thesis will show on several occasions. In 
the same vein, plural forms of odpavog in Matthew cannot be assumed 
as sufficient evidence for discerning in Matthew a multiple-heavens 
belief. The strength of this conclusion will be buttressed by the more 
compelling alternative solution offered below. 

Instead of referring to multiple levels of heaven, Matthew’s use of 
plural forms when referring to the divine and invisible realm (see below) 
likely reflects a more generalized and generic understanding of God’s 
dwelling in the heights above (cf. also the plurals in Wisdom of Solomon 
and the Testament of Abraham). In this, Matthew aligns with the view of 
his OT heritage and most of the preceding Second Temple literature. 
In the OT, the plural DAY and occasional references to God in the 
“heaven of heavens" communicate the Jewish people's transcendent 
and exalted view of God, not specific (apocalyptic) levels of heaven. As 
Solomon prayed, *O Lord, God of Israel, there 1s no God like Thee 
in heaven above or on earth beneath...But will God indeed dwell 
on earth? Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Thee!” (1 Kgs 8:23, 27).? 


A DIFFERENT SOLUTION: 
SINGULAR VERSUS PLURAL DISTINCTION 


While the preceding Jewish literature’s occasional use of plural forms 
likely made the plurals a possible option for Matthew, his predominant 
use of plural oùpavóç (55 plurals; 27 singulars) cannot be explained by 
the example of the preceding literature—either via Semitic influence on 
his style or apocalyptic views of multiple heavens. Instead, a different 
solution can be put forward. 


5 Dalman concludes the same. He says that the plural form has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the notion of seven heavens: “A Hellenist might possibly, indeed attach some 
such notion to the Greek oi odpavot, but that is not a sufficient reason for imputing the 
idea to Matthew, who makes no allusion of the kind.” Dalman, Words of Jesus, 93. 
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A close examination of the use of obpavdg in the First Gospel reveals 
that there is in Matthew’s idiolect an intentional distinction of meaning 
between the singular and the plural: Matthew generally uses obpavos in 
the singular to refer to the visible (earthly) world and in “heaven and earth” patrs, 
and he uses the plural to refer to the invisible (divine) realm. The categories of 
visible/earthly realm versus invisible/divine realm provide a compre- 
hensive framework for understanding Matthew’s frequent and varied 
use of obpavog. This intentional pattern is very similar to the one 
already discussed in both the Wisdom of Solomon and the Testament of 
Abraham. It is, however, far more developed, widespread, and important 
in Matthew. 

That there is a distinction in meaning between the singular and plural 
forms of oopavóc in the NT has been suggested previously by only a few 
reference works. While most scholars conclude that there is no difference 
in meaning between singular and plural forms (e.g., Louw and Nida, 
NIDNTT, TDNT, ABD, and Cremer's Biblico- Theological Lexicon), '* a few 
studies have argued for the possibility of some pattern. For example, 
BDAG acknowledges that in most NT books “the singular and plural 
are interchanged for no apparent reason." ? Yet shortly after this, they 
state that the plural is preferred for the meaning of “transcendent 
above." This remark concurs with Nigel Turner's view: “In the mate- 
rial sense of the sky the singular predominates... In the less common 
figurative sense of heaven as God's abode the plural predominates.” 1° 
Similar is BDF, which argues that most authors use the plural for the 
abode of God, “while the singular predominates in the literal sense, 
except for those instances where, according to the Jewish conception, 
several heavens were to be distinguished." 

But when it comes to Matthew in particular, relatively few commenta- 
tors have even mentioned the singular and plural use of oopavóc. The 
general assumption appears to be that there is no discernible distinction 
in meaning between the forms, and thus it is not worth noting. As noted 
above, the seemingly easy solution of labeling the plurals a “Semitism” 
ends the discussion. Nevertheless, a few commentators have made at 
least passing remarks. 


14 Cremer, Lexicon, 465. 

5 BDAG, 738. 

19 Turner, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. III, 25. Similar remarks can be 
found in Turner, Christian Words, 203—205. 

7 BDF $141. 
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Probably the oldest exegete to infer a difference in meaning is Origen. 
In Book XIII, §31 of his commentary on Matthew, Origen highlights 
the superiority of Peter over the other apostles by comparing the forms 
of ovpavog in the binding and loosing passages of 16:19 and 18:18. 
Chapter 16, spoken to Peter, promises a binding and loosing ¿v totg 
obpavotc, while 18:18 gives this same authority to all of the disciples 
£v obpav@. According to Origen, Peter is superior “for it is no small 
difference that Peter received the keys not of one heaven but of more, 
and in order that whatsoever things he binds on the earth may be 
bound not in one heaven but in them all." Many centuries later the 
great biblical scholar, Johann Albrecht Bengel, commenting on Matt 
6:9, offers a different explanation: *obpavóg (in the singular number), 
signifies here that place, in which the will of the Father is performed 
by all who wait upon Him; ovpavot (in the plural) signifies the whole 
Heavens which surround and contain that one, as it were, lower and 
smaller Heaven.” "° 

But in the modern era, commentators on Matthew have not taken up 
any such position. For example, Alfred Plummer dismisses Origen’s 
idea without argument by stating: “It is not likely that there was any 
difference in the words used by Christ.”™ No other commentators even 
mention Origen's idea, nor do they interact with Bengel. Occasionally 
scholars will make isolated comments but with no further development 
or recognition of a consistent pattern. For example, Davies and Allison, 
writing on 6:20, state: "Matthew, who is more fond of the plural, has 
here chosen the singular to underline the parallel with *on the earth' (cf. 
6.10)."?! Similarly, Leon Morris, in two separate footnotes reports that 
Matthew “mostly uses the word in the plural, except when he refers to 
‘heaven and earth’,”” and “usually has oopovóg in the plural, but in the 


'8 Origen, Commentary on Matthew XIII.31. This apparently reflects a later, developed 
view of the multiple heavens idea. It also shows Origen's careful attention to the details 
of the Greek text, as there 1s indeed a shift from a plural to a singular form from 
16:19 to 18:18, as will be discussed below. In my survey of Patristic writings I was not 
able to find anyone else who argues the same or makes mention of the singular and 
plural distinction. 

19 J. A. Bengel, Gnomon of the New Testament, Vol. 1, Matthew-Mark (trans. A. R. Fausset 
and J. Bandinel; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1857), 189. 

? Plummer, Matthew, 227. We will have opportunity to examine Origen's claim 
below in the analysis of 16:19 and 18:18. 

2! Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:631. Similar is Gundry, Matthew, 106. 

? Morris, Matthew, 52-53, n. 11. 
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expression ‘heaven and earth’ he prefers the singular"? Nevertheless, 
Morris follows this up by commenting that there is no apparent dif- 
ference in meaning between the singular and plural forms.?* In John 
Nolland’s commentary on Matthew, he too makes brief mention of the 
possibility of a singular/plural distinction when discussing 6:10. He 
rightly observes that the plural regularly refers to the dwelling place of 
God, but confesses that “the meaning of the singular is more varied 
and harder to tie down."? 

The outstanding exception to this trend in interpretation is Hans Betz 
in his massive Hermeneia commentary on the Sermon on the Mount.” 
In several passing comments and footnotes, Betz states that in the 
Sermon (but not necessarily in the rest of Matthew), the singular heaven 
is used in the sense of “sky” in conjunction with earth, while God's 
realm is spoken of with the plural." 
several times throughout the volume and it impacts his interpretation 
of the meaning of heaven particularly in 6:10.?* In this sense, Betz has 
done more towards recognizing a consistent pattern in Matthew than 
any other scholar. Yet even his work 1s only cursory on this matter. 
There are several occurrences of heaven in the Sermon that he does not 
mention, and he is not able to provide a convincing explanation for the 
apparent exception to his rule in 6:20. Moreover, his observations are 
necessarily limited to the Sermon on the Mount. The evidence from 
the rest of Matthew needs to be considered on this question as well. 
Interestingly, I have found no mention of Betz's theory in other com- 
mentators or discussions of Matthew's language. 

Another German scholar, Ernst Lohmeyer, made similar observations 
some years before Betz. In his insightful volume on the Lord's Prayer, 
Lohmeyer also suggests in passing a singular-plural distinction with 
many similarities to what I have articulated above. He postulates that the 
plural is used in relationship with God and the singular with creation: 


Betz returns to this formulation 


?5 Morris, Matthew, 109, n. 65. 

% Morris, Matthew, 609. 

3 Nolland, Matthew, 288. 

26 Betz, Sermon on the Mount. 

27 This is stated on the following pages: 119; 152, n. 504; 184, n. 116; 379; 395; 
434, n. 93; 474, n. 399. 

?' Betz, 379, argues that the singular oopovóc in 6:10 (“on earth as it is in heaven”) 
must, due to the Sermon’s singular-plural pattern, refer “to the supramundane world of 
astral entities and not the higher spheres in which God exists." This may be correct but 
not for the reason Betz sets forth. For my own interpretation of this text, see below. 
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“In short, the singular is used wherever heaven and earth are combined 
in the unity of creation, the plural where ‘heaven’ means God's world 
away from all the bustle and distraction of earth."?? 

It is unclear whether Lohmeyer is suggesting this distinction holds 
for Matthew alone or for the entire NT. Traub understands him to 
imply the whole NT and therefore rejects this notion.*° It does seem 
clear that there 1s no consistent pattern of usage across the entire NT. 
As we have observed, oùpavóç was a widespread and flexible term. It 
stands to reason that different authors with varying backgrounds and 
literary skills (such as we find in the NT) would use the term with more 
or less precision and/or intention. Only a brief amount of time in 
a concordance bears this out. To take but one example, the phrase 
“heaven and earth” is found in several places in the NT, yet in strikingly 
different forms. In Matthew this phrase 1s nearly always singular. Yet, 
in 2 Peter and Paul when the heaven and earth conjunction is used, 
ovpavog is invariably plural. However, at the same time 2 Peter is more 
like Matthew than Paul in that plural forms of oopavóg are preferred to 
singular. Thus, it is clear that each author uses obpavóg in a somewhat 
distinct, or idiolectic way.*! 

However, agreeing that no consistent pattern of usage across the 
NT exists in no way eliminates the possibility that Matthew (or any 
author) makes a distinction between singular and plural forms. In fact, 
as shown from the example above, this expectation is quite reasonable. 
If Lohmeyer intends only to suggest a singular-plural distinction for 
Matthew, then I believe his overlooked comments, as well as Betz’s, with 
some modifications, can now be substantiated from the present study. 

In our survey of heaven we observed that DW / obpavdg has a 
semantic domain consisting of two main poles or foci: (1) heaven as the 
space of the created order; and (2) heaven as the dwelling place of God. 
There are also occasions where the use of heaven involves a semantic 
ambiguity, one that exists in instances where the edges of the two mean- 
ings overlap, as in promises and judgments coming “from heaven.” ‘The 


? Ernst Lohmeyer, The Lord's Prayer (trans. J. Bowden; London: William Collins 
Sons, 1965), 114—115. Betz refers to Lohmeyer’s works five times but does not make 
mention of the latter’s comments about a singular-plural distinction. 

9? TDNT, s.v. "Obpavóc," 534, n. 322. 

3! For Paul, A. T. Lincoln concludes that, except in Eph 4:10, his use of singular 
and plural is simply a stylistic matter, Paradise Now and Not Yet (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981; repr., Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1991), 184. 
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“bread from heaven” and the “brimstones from heaven” are in the sky, 
yet their origin is clearly divine. We also observed that one of the most 
important uses of heaven in the OT and Second ‘Temple literature is 
in conjunction with earth. Matthew’s employment of a singular versus plural 
pattern of obpavos, with its own intricacies, aligns closely with each of these 
aspects of heaven usage in the preceding literature. He almost exclusively uses 
the singular in accordance with the first semantic pole. Also, the singu- 
lar is regularly utilized in the stock word pairing of heaven and earth, 
which in the LXX nearly always uses the singular as well.? On the 
other hand, Matthew uses the plural to refer to the invisible and divine 
realm, or the second semantic pole. Finally, there are a few instances 
in Matthew where the referent is ambiguous and in these cases, either 
the singular or plural can be used, depending on other factors. Thus, 
Matthew builds closely upon the foundation of the preceding literature, 
yet he creates a much more elaborate and developed use of obpavóg 
in an idiolectic pattern. 

In the following sections, I will provide examples of uses of ovpavdc 
in each of these categories as well as an examination of the few cases 
which remain anomalous. First, we may get an overview of the pat- 


tern by viewing the assorted referents used with obpavdg in graphic 
form (Table 6.2). 


1. Singular obpavos as reference to the visible world/earthly realm 


As has been observed, singular forms of obpavdg predominate through- 
out the LXX, Second Temple literature, and the N'T—almost every- 
where except in Matthew. Matthew does not abandon the singular, 
however, but often uses it in accordance with the most basic sense of 
heaven: as a reference to the visible realm above the earth. Ten times 
singular ovpavocg is used to refer to the weather, clouds or skies, the stars, 
and the birds flying in the sky. For example, in 16:2-3 Jesus discusses the 
red appearance of the ovpavdc as an indication of weather to come. 
Similarly, in 24:30a,c Jesus refers to the eschatological appearance of 
the Son of Man in the sky and his coming to earth on clouds in the sky 
(tod ovpavod). The clouds of the sky are also mentioned in 26:64. In 


? Beginning with the paradigmatic oopavóg Kai yì of Gen 1:1, the vast majority 
of heaven and earth occurrences in the Septuagint use the singular forms of ovpavic. 
Only occasionally does one find the plural in conjunction with yi, e.g., Ps 69:34; Jdt 
9:13; 13:18. This less common construction is found also in 2 Peter. 
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Table 6.2 Various Referents Used with Obpavóg in Matthew 


Referent Singular Plural 





In conjunction with yf 15 2 
In conjunction with &vOponoc 
In conjunction with &óng 
Birds 

Weather, sky, clouds 

Sign located in 

Swearing by 

Lifting up eyes unto 

Stars 

Angels 

Kingdom of 

Father in 

What is bound/loosed 2 
Reward/ Treasure 1 
Place of the Spirit’s descending 

Place of the voice of God 

(Four) ends of 

“The powers” of/in 


Total 27 


NOR NN HOF NO 


— C 


— — — SE DN OO NS N 


on 
C 


Note: The totals for singular and plural will not necessarily reflect the sum of each 
column as some references are necessarily listed under more than one category. For 
example, the singular form connected with “treasure” is also used in conjunction with 


yf (as at 6:19—20). 


24:29c the trio of astral bodies which govern the earth (cf. Gen 1:16) 
will all fail cataclysmically: the sun will darken, the moon will cease 
to glow, and the stars will fall àró tod ovpavod, i.e., from the sky to 
the earth. Following a very frequent OT pattern, Matthew also uses 
singular obpavdg to describe flying birds: tà netewa tod ovpavod (6:26; 
8:20; 13:32).°° This stock phrase, which finds as many as 50 parallels 


33 nevewó also occurs in Matthew 13:4 but without the additional description toô 
ovpavod. In this instance, the birds devour the sower’s seed which has fallen along the 
path. It is understandable in light of the close connection of heaven with God that to call 
the seed-snatching culprits (translated in 13:19 as “the evil one”) the “birds of heaven” 
might put the reader off a bit. Therefore, this otherwise stock phrase is shortened to 
simply mete. Interestingly, Mark agrees with Matthew here, but Luke (8:5) has the 
regular, fuller phrase, though in his account the birds may play a secondary role in the 
crop failure: the seed has been trampled and subsequently the birds eat it up. 
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in the OT, was used to distinguish wild birds which fly in the sky from 
domestic fowl, such as chickens.?* 


2. Singular obparvog in heaven and earth pairings” 


The other major usage of singular forms of obdpavdg in Matthew occurs 
when heaven is put in conjunction with earth. The heaven and earth 
combination is one of the most recurrent and important uses of heaven 
throughout the OT and beyond (as well as in Matthew). As noted 
above, in the LXX only occasionally does one find plural obpavog in 
connection with earth, and only in Judith is obpavot put directly in a 
copulative pair with yfj (9:12; 13:18; cf. 2 Peter 3:7,13). Instead, from 
Gen 1:1 on, the stock expression is singular oùpavóç plus y. This is 
true regardless of the semantic sense of heaven as a reference to the 
created world or to God and regardless of how the words heaven and 
earth are combined (i.e., in a simple copulative pair or thematically).*° 
Both when heaven and earth are combined merismatically (heaven and 
earth) and when they are contrasted (heaven versus earth), the singular 
is the standard. When discussing the plurals in the LXX, Peter Katz 
observes that there are some "stock phrases which never admit a plural." 
These include tà n£tewà tod odpavod and ovpavds closely connected 
with yf or as its parallel. Similarly, E. Lohmeyer states that “it is 
the almost invariable Septuagint usage, which 1s followed by the New 
Testament, that the word ‘heaven’ is always put in the singular where 
it is associated expressly, or by implication, with ‘the earth'.?? 
Following standard usage and the LXX's pattern,? Matthew like- 


3t Louw and Nida, Lexicon (s.v. oópavóc, 1.5). 

5 An explication and analysis of these 17 heaven and earth combinations will be 
found in Chapter Eight. 

36 For a fuller discussion of the idea of copulative and thematic pairings, see the next 
two chapters on heaven and earth. In short, copulative pairs occur where “heaven and 
earth" appears as one unit, not separated by prepositions or other words. Thematic 
pairs use heaven and earth but with some separation of intervening words or phrases, 
such as “the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth.” 

37 Katz, Philo’s Bible, 143. 

38 Lohmeyer, The Lord's Prayer, 114. 

39 Matthew's dependence on the LXX (consciously and unconsciously) has been 
observed by many commentators. Ulrich Luz describes it this way: “Matthew is strongly 
influenced by the Septuagint...the language of Matthew 1s throughout stamped by 
biblical Greek.” Luz, Matthew 1—7, 49-50. More generally on the influence of OT 
language on Matthew, Gundry states: ^We will quickly learn that [Matthew] delights 
in conforming phraseology to the OT, as well as in quoting the OT explicitly, and that 
he likes to put his materials in parallelistic form, often by tightening the parallelism 
that already characterizes the tradition." Gundry, Matthew, 2. 
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wise typically employs singular forms of oùpavóç when combined with 
earth. Thus, in Matthew we find the common OT phrase ovpavog 
xoi y (referring to the entire created world) in 5:18, 11:25, and 24:35. 
Even more frequently, singular obpavog and y are closely connected 
with prepositional phrases (usually £v and rı) in several Matthean 
texts: 5:34—35; 6:10; 6:19-20; 18:18 (2x); and 28:18. Although these 
latter heaven and earth pairs are contrastive not merismatic, Matthew 
continues to follow the LXX pattern of singular oopavóg plus yi.” 

In a similar vein, throughout the OT, heaven is also often combined 
with other words closely connected with earth to form heaven and earth 
pairings of an implied sort. As will be discussed subsequently, these 
implied heaven and earth pairs use heaven plus other words closely 
associated with earth, such as Din / &fvococ and PINY / &ónc. These 
form a less explicit pairing with the same purpose and sense.? Katz 
observes that in the LXX, singular oùpavóç is used in parallel with 
Yfi-associated words such as 06660. and (nc, with the result that 
some passages have singular and plural ovpavds side by side.? In the 
same way, Matthew also occasionally employs implied heaven and earth 
pairs, and as in the case of explicit pairs, singular obpavdg is utilized. In 
11:23 obpavdc is contrasted with &ónc, and twice in 21:25-26 obpavóg 
is compared to earthly humanity (&vOponozg). 

The heaven and earth combination in Matthew is a very important 
theme and one of the key uses of oùpavóç there. The pairing of heaven 
and earth (both explicit and implicit) comprise the majority of instances 
of singular ovpavdég in Matthew. This usage is so standard that in a 
sense it stands alone as a separate category from the visible (sg) versus 
invisible (pl) pattern. Yet at the same time, it forms an important part 
of Matthew’s intentional use of oopovóc. Matthew closely and inten- 
tionally follows the pattern of the LXX here. 


4 The only exception is 16:19 (2x) on which, see below. 


*' Guelich, who does not otherwise recognize a singular-plural pattern, comments 
that the singular in Matthew 6:10, “rather than the more typically Matthean and 
Semitic plural (e.g., 6:9) stems from the LXX use of the singular in the phrase heaven 
and earth, with the latter perhaps attracting the plural into the singular and together they 
stand for the world (e.g., Ps 134:6, LXX). The function of as (@¢) and so (kat) forms a 
comparison rather than a coordination, since God's rule is to be effected on earth as it 
is already in heaven.” Robert Guelich, The Sermon on the Mount, 291. 

? Another kind of implied pair which could be included consists of the use of 
earth in conjunction with a word closely related to heaven, such as “the heights.” For 
example, “In his hand are the depths of the earth; the heights of the mountains are 
his also" (Ps 95:4). 

5 Katz, Philo’s Bible, 143. 
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3. Plural obpavoc as reference to the invisible world/divine realm 


More than twice as often as the singular, Matthew makes use of plural 
forms of ovpavdg (55 plural; 27 singular). In contrast with the singulars 
used in heaven and earth pairs and in reference to the visible world, the 
plural forms in Matthew refer to the invisible realm, usually explicitly 
God's realm or speaking of God indirectly through metonymy. 

The majority of the plurals (32 of 55) occur in the uniquely Matthean 
expression ù BaoiAeto. tv oùpavõv, “kingdom/reign of heaven.” 
This is clearly a reference to God's kingdom or rule, whether heaven is 
understood as the source or nature.‘ The first occurrence of ooópavóg 
in Matthew appears in John the Baptist’s announcement of the king- 
dom of heaven (3:2), and this kingdom is central to Jesus’ proclamation 
from the beginning (4:17) and throughout the Sermon on the Mount (5:3, 
10, 19, 20; 7:21) and Jesus’ other teachings (8:11; 11:11, 12; 13:11, 
24. 31, 33, 44, 45, 47, 52; 16:19; 18:1-4; 18:23; 19:12, 14; 19:23; 
20:1; 22:2; 23:13; 25:1). It is also the message Jesus commissions to 
the twelve disciples when they are sent out on their own for the first 
time (10:7). As was previously discussed, this use of oùpavóç is not a 
reverential circumlocution nor can it be explained merely as a Semitism. 
Instead,  BaouAeto tov obpavev is plural because it serves to contrast 
with the visible and created connotations of the singular in Matthew’s 
idiolect.? 

Similarly, thirteen times on the lips of Jesus Matthew uses the plural 
to refer to my or your Father who is in heaven (5:16, 45; 6:1, 9; 7:11, 
21; 10:32, 33; 12:50; 16:17; 18:10b, 14, 19).'5 The use of Father in 


^ Tn twelve instances, Matthew’s kingdom of heaven is in direct parallel with Mark 
and Luke's “kingdom of God" and it is clear that Matthew’s phrase refers to the same 
thing as the other Evangelists, as well as other NT authors. For full discussion of the 
meaning of ý Baouieto. tHv oopavóv and various scholarly interpretations of it, see 
Chapter Twelve. 

5 Whether Matthew was influenced by the occasional use of the plurals in similar 
phrases in the LXX is unclear. Cf. duvéota t&v odpavav (2 Macc 15:23); déonota t&v 
odpavev (Jdt 9:12); Baotred tov odpavav (3 Macc 2:2); Bactreds éni t&v oùpavâv (Ps 
Sol 2:30). As with the other plurals in the LXX, these phrases likely made Matthew's 
use of the plural more possible and plausible, though they are not a sufficient expla- 
nation for how and why he uses the plurals so frequently. Also, as observed above, in 
the combination of heaven with terms for ruling in the Apocrypha, both singular and 
plural forms appear; there is no thoroughly consistent pattern. 

4 Related to these are Matthew's seven uses (5:48; 6:14, 26, 32; 15:13; 18:35; 23:9) 
of oopóvioc (“heavenly”) to refer to the Father. This adjectival form is singular because 
it could not be otherwise to agree with 6 natñp. 
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heaven is woven throughout the Gospel even as kingdom of heaven is, 
though it finds special focus in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The singular and plural contrast is particularly strong in these instances, 
as in no case does Matthew ever connect the Father or the kingdom 
with heaven and not use the plural. Additionally, the plural is utilized 
to refer to other invisible and divinely-related objects and beings. For 
example, in 3:17 the voice of God comes éx tv odpavev at Jesus’ 
baptism." The plural is also used to refer to ai óvvópeig TOV ODPAVOV, 
“the powers of the heavens" in 24:29. Though some have understood 
this as a reference to the stars and/or planets, the best evidence shows 
this to be a reference to angelic beings in the spiritual realm. Thus, 
it accords with the expected plural. 

Four other references to angels in connection with heaven appear in 
Matthew (18:10; 22:30; 24:36; 28:2). Two of these (18:10; 24:36) use 
plural oùpavóç as the location of the angels, both of which explicitly con- 
nect these angels with the Father.” In contrast, 28:2 describes an angel 
of the Lord who, upon descending ¿Ẹ ovpavod (sg), rolls back Jesus’ 
tombstone and sits upon it. At first this may appear to be an exception 
until one recognizes that we have here a shift from the invisible realm 
to that of the visible. It is precisely the appearing of the angel in the 
earthly realm that 1s being emphasized, as contrasted with the invisible 
angels surrounding God's throne. The angel’s appearing is described 
as a descent from the skies (singular obpavog), comparable to the com- 
ing of the Son of Man ¿rì t&v vegeA@v ToD ovpavod (24:30; 26:64). 


4 There are two occurrences of the plural in 3:16-17 where the heavens are opened 
and the voice of God speaks. While these are both clearly reference to the divine, 3:16 
could also be classified as an ambiguous use, and will be discussed briefly below. 

48 See Morris, Matthew, 609. Davies and Allison, Matthew, 3:358, acknowledge the 
reference could be to the sun, moon, and stars, but point out that "the ancients identified 
the heavenly lights with living beings; so we could here think of the fall of evil beings, ‘the 
spiritual forces of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph 6:12) or, alternatively, of the 
heavenly hosts who come down to do battle against evil (cf. T. Levi 3:1—3).” 

4 Matthew has a total of twenty uses of &yyeAoc, but only these four are paired 
explicitly with oùpavóç. The references in 18:10 and 28:2 are uniquely Matthean, while 
both 22:30 and 24:36 are found in Mark as well. 

5 Matt 24:35-36 provides a good example of the pattern consciously worked out 
in close proximity: Matthew uses the singular in a copulative heaven and earth pair 
in 24:35 and this is followed by a switch to the plural in reference to the angels in 
the heavens in 24:36. Similar is 13:31-32 where kingdom of heaven (pl) in 13:31 is 
followed by “birds of heaven" (sg) in 13:32. Apart from recognizing an idiolectic pat- 
tern, it is impossible to explain why he regularly switches between singular and plural 
forms in such close proximity. 
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This again points to an intentional distinction in meaning for Matthew 
between the singular and plural. Interestingly, this same usage of the 
singular for the appearance of an angelic being in the skies is found in 
Testament of Abraham. The fourth angel reference (22:30) also uses the 
singular in a somewhat anomalous way and will be dealt with below. 

A similar outworking of the singular and plural pattern can be seen 
in Matthew’s references to heavenly treasure or reward. Three times 
Jesus speaks of promised reward (uío00g or Onoavpdc) in heaven 
for his disciples (5:12; 6:19; 19:21). That this reward is of a divine/ 
heavenly nature is made even more explicit in 6:1 where reference 1s 
made to receiving reward from *your Father in heaven." In 5:12, in 
the Beatitudes addressed to the disciples of the kingdom of heaven, 
reward for the persecuted is promised £v toig ovpavotc, presumably 
in the kingdom of heaven to come. Similarly, in 19:2, the rich young 
man is offered Onoavpov £v obpovotg if he is willing to give up all to 
follow Jesus. Both of these use the expected plural form to refer to the 
invisible (and future) divine heaven where the reward is?! By way of 
comparison, however, in 6:19—20 Jesus exhorts his hearers to get lasting 
reward by contrasting two kinds of treasures, those éni ts yfig versus 
the true treasure v oopavó. The singular form of ovpavds in 6:20, 
though potentially unexpected in light of the divine realm of the 
reward, accords with the idiolectic pattern observed so far: when used in 
heaven and earth pairings, Matthew continues to utilize singular forms 
of ovpavéc, even when the reference is to the divine.? In this sense, as 
stated above, the heaven and earth pairs stand apart from and comple- 
ment the rest of the singular and plural pattern.? 


?' Cf. the notion of 1 Peter 1:4: “to obtain an inheritance which is imperishable 
and undefiled and will not fade away, reserved in heaven for you." 

?' This fuller understanding of Matthew’s idiolectic pattern explains what would 
otherwise be an exception at 6:20 in Betz’s theory. Betz saw only the singular-created/ 
plural-divine usage and not the importance of the singular in the heaven and earth 
pairs, thus he was not able to explain the apparently inconsistent singular in 6:20. 

55 This interpretation is strengthened by comparison with Luke 12:33. In this paral- 
lel saying, Luke uses the plural (£v totg obpavotc), one of only four instances through- 
out his gospel. If Matthew and Luke did indeed share a source (such as Q ), it seems 
reasonable that this source likely had the plural, which would explain Luke's rare 
plural usage. Therefore, evidence of Matthew's intentional crafüng can be seen in 
his uncommon change of a plural into a singular to accord with his singular heaven 
and earth pairing. 
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4. Ambiguous uses of obpavoc 


Due to the fluid and ambiguous nature of the concept of heaven, there 
are a few instances where the two meanings overlap so significantly that 
the forms of obpavógc can vary. As in the OT, this occurs in cases where 
reference to heaven involves a visible manifestation coming from the 
invisible divine source, such as “bread from heaven." In Matthew there 
are three such uses, yet even in these cases, the singular and plural forms 
align reasonably well with the rest of Matthew's pattern. 

In 14:19 Jesus looks up eig tov oopavóv as he blesses the loaves and 
fish. This expression, very common in the LXX, is ambiguous in its 
reference— God is certainly the one to whom blessing is directed, but the 
lifüng of one's eyes, hands and head also refers to an earthly physical 
activity. Why would Matthew utilize the singular here? Assuming he 
was intentional in his singular and plural usage, his choice was reason- 
able in that it would be somewhat odd to say Jesus looked up into the 
invisible heavens. The looking up for blessing, a very common practice, 
by its nature involves a physical seeing. 

Similar is 16:1: xoi npooeAOóvteg oi Papicotot koi LaddovKator 
neipaCovtes énmpótnoov avtòv onuetov EK TOD Ovpavod énióetGot 
avtots (“And the Pharisees and Sadducees came, and to test him they 
asked him to show them a sign from heaven.”). The phrase, ¿x tod 
ovpavod is usually understood as meaning a sign “out of heaven,” thus, 
a sign “from God.”** To nuance this, however, the parallel in 12:38-39 
helps us see that the request for a sign here is a request for a (visible) 
attesting miracle of some sort, likely in the skies. Davies and Allison 
reason this way and argue that éx tod ovpavod is not a periphrasis for 
God in this context, but *the object sought 1s rather some kind of sign 
in or from the heavens...as opposed to all the earthly signs Jesus has 
until now reportedly worked”—an unambiguous, eschatological sign 
such as a visible bloody sun and darkened moon.? We see that indeed, 
Jesus responds to them (16:2—3) by reference to interpreting the color of 
the skies (sg. obpavdc). Regardless, a sign in the heavens certainly falls 
into the category of ambiguous uses of oùpavóç and could reasonably 
use either a singular or a plural form. 


* Comparison can be made to 21:25 where ë% oopavo is contrasted with £6 
&vOpónov, the contrast being between the source of John's teaching: either from God 
or merely from humanity. ¿x + oópavóg is a common construction in the fourth Gospel 
and Revelation and often has this sense. 

5 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 2:580. 
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Finally, at Jesus’ baptism we find two plural uses of odpavdg (3:16-17). 
Both Mark and Matthew record that the heavens (pl) were opened 
and that a voice speaks ¿x t@v ovpavav, while Luke employs singular 
forms.?? Mark, who shows no evidence of a conscious use of odpavdc, 
may have been influenced by an apocalyptic notion of God's residence 
in the uppermost heavens, whereas Luke follows the more typical 
Hellenistic use of singular odpavoc. The notion of the heavens being 
opened falls into the category of ambiguous usage because while obvi- 
ously of divine origin, there may have also been a visible parting of the 
clouds in the sky. However, this pericope is highly significant for the 
Christology of each of the Gospels and it is not surprising that Matthew 
uses the plural here to emphasize the divine origin of the claim that 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” (3:17). 


5. Possible Anomalies 


The formulation of Matthew’s idiolectic pattern above accounts for all 
but four instances of Matthew's manifold use of ovpavoc. These four 
instances occur in three passages which present somewhat anomalous 
uses in light of the observed pattern. Yet even in these cases, some 
explanation can be given. 

(1) In the first instance, 22:30 has an unexpected singular in the 
phrase &yyeAot Ev 16 ODpav@. As was discussed above, the other refer- 
ences to angels in heaven in Matthew (18:10; 24:36) use a plural form.” 
The reference in 22:30 comes near the end of a section of conflict 
between Jesus and the Jewish leaders (21:23-23:39). The Sadducees 
confront Jesus with an argument “designed to ridicule belief in the 
resurrection by a reductio ad absurdum." He responds by rebuking their 
ignorance of the Scriptures and the power of God. Instead, he says, 
in the deathless state people will not marry but be like &yyeAot év TO 
ovpav@. Some manuscripts do record the plural ovpavote, but they are 
weak compared to the text.?? Interestingly, the parallel in Mark 12:25 
has what we might expect in Matthew, &v totg oopaovotc. Luke's paral- 


5 Matthew makes oi oùòpavoi the subject of the passive verb, t1vedx8noav, while Mark 
uses a different construction with the participial phrase, oxiGouévovg tods odpavods. 

? As shown above, the fourth reference to an angel coming from heaven (28:2) is 
singular due to the emphasis on its appearance in the earthly realm. 

58 France, Matthew, 316f. 

°° © r! sa"* mae read the dative plural. The text is supported by 8 B L 0161 £'? 
33. 892. 1424 al sa"* bo. 
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lel (20:36) is significantly different in wording and construction with no 
reference to heaven. In light of Matthew’s singular-plural pattern, we 
might expect a plural form here. 

There are two possible explanations for the singular form here. First, 
Davies and Allison suggest that the prepositional phrase ¿v tô ovpav@ 
is in direct (grammatical) parallel with the preceding &v ti àvaotóosu 
thus explaining the singular (dative) form. According to our observa- 
tions on the form of heaven and earth pairs above, then, this could be 
understood as another form of an implicit contrast pair (like heaven- 
humanity), albeit a temporal one, and thus the singular is used. That 
is, oopavóc is singular here because it is in a contrast pair of two 
different states (in heaven versus in the resurrection age), comparable 
to the heaven and earth pairs. A second possible explanation comes 
from the observations by Robert Mowery on Jesus’ varied language 
for different audiences. Mowery demonstrates that Matthew’s Jesus 
uses distinctly different terms when addressing two different audiences: 
the crowds and disciples on the one hand, and the opposed religious 
leaders on the other. In Matthew, Jesus reserves the phrase kingdom 
of heaven for the crowds and disciples, while using the more common 
kingdom of God in dialogue with the Jewish leaders.” Similarly, Jesus 
tends to use “Father” only with his followers, as opposed to “God” with 
his opponents.? There is a strong case here for the idea of special, 
“insider” language being reserved for the true followers of Jesus. By 
analogy, this same logic may apply to the use of oopavóg outside of 
kingdom of heaven as well. An examination of the 82 occurrences of 
ovpavoc reveals that in no case does Jesus ever use a plural form when 
addressing his opponents (with the same possible exception of the mixed 
crowd in 22:2). Thus, it may be that in 22:30, which takes place in a 
sharp conflict between Jesus and the Sadducees, the reference to the 
angels is singular in accordance with the pattern of "disciples versus 
opponents" language. Thus, in Matthew's varied uses of obpavóg 


9? Davies and Allison, Matthew, 3:227. 

êl Mowery, “The Matthean References to the Kingdom." 

® The only potential exception out of the thirty-two occurrences of kingdom of 
heaven is 22:2. There Jesus does use the expression in the presence of the religious lead- 
ers, but as Mowery points out, Jesus is teaching the crowds and disciples in the Temple 
when a contingent of the religious leaders arrive, thus resulting in a mixed audience. 

& See also, Mowery, “God, Lord and Father.” Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven’?,” 494—495, confirms Mowery's thesis and adds to it the observation that in 
Matthew only Jesus’ opponents call him “Teacher” while his disciples call him “Lord.” 
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and other words, at times his patterns irreconcilably conflict with one 
another. In this instance, the “outsiders” language forces the otherwise- 
expected plural form of oùpavóç to become a singular. 

(2) A second possible anomaly occurs in 23:22: xoi ó ópócag £v 
t odpavd uvúsı év TH Opóvo tod Beod xoi év TH koOnuévo £nóvo 
o0100 (“and he who swears by heaven, swears by the throne of God 
and by him who sits upon it”). This text is closely parallel to 5:34-35. 
In chapter 23 Jesus is rebuking the Pharisees for making arbitrary distinc- 
tions between what made oaths binding or not, thereby encouraging 
evasive oaths and lying.“ This debate was not uncommon in rabbinic 
literature.? Jesus corrects them with a threefold statement explaining 
that such fine nuances do not hold up. “Therefore he who swears by 
the altar swears both by the altar and by everything on it. And he 
who swears by the temple swears both by the temple and by Him 
who dwells within it. And he who swears by heaven swears both by 
the throne of God and by Him who sits upon it.” The third phrase 
refers to the (invisible) throne of God, and therefore, according to the 
observed pattern, we would expect the plural rather than &v tô oopovó. 
The parallel in 5:34—35 is also singular, but there we find an explicit 
heaven and earth contrast pair: ute Ev TO OdpaV@...unte év TH fi. 
Such an explicit pairing is not found in 23:22. 

However, the two texts are strikingly parallel in the rhetorical concat- 
enation of building images—heaven-earth-Jerusalem and altar-temple- 
throne. The singular usage in 23:22 may best be explained by seeing 
it as yet another “non-explicit” heaven and earth pair analogous to 
5:34—35. Both have the heaven and earth contrast in view: explicitly 
in chapter 5, and only slightly less so in 23, where heaven is contrasted 
with the (earthly) temple and the altar. Another possible explanation 
comes from referring again to Mowery’s observations about “insider” 
and “outsider” language. This comes in the form of a “Woe to you, 
scribes and Pharisees" saying. It is reasonable to understand Matthew's 
unexpected use of the singular as part of his separation of the true 
disciples from the false.°° 


* Carson, Matthew, 479. 

® See the discussion in Kenneth G. C. Newport, The Sources and Sitz im Leben of 
Matthew 25 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 138-140. 

& This explanation is less certain than in the case of 22:30 because it is not entirely 
clear whether Jesus is speaking directly to the Pharisees or using this language rhetori- 
cally. 23:1 states that Jesus shifted away from answering the Sadducees to speak to 
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(3) Gertainly the most puzzling exception to the singular and plural 
pattern is found in 16:19. Here, in one of the two famous Matthean 
passages about the authority to bind and loose “on earth and in heaven,” 
we have the plural phrase, ¿v totg oopovotc, twice in conjunction with 
the familiar &ri tis yfic. 

The reasons this passage is difficult to interpret are manifold:? there is 
debate over how to understand the rare future periphrastics,? the mean- 
ing of the “binding and loosing,”® and the objects of the binding and 
loosing. The most pointed problem, however, is that the closely parallel 
passage in 18:18, which uses the same language formula, has singular 
forms of odpavéc, albeit with several difficult textual variants." 

In 16:17-19 there are four occurrences of ovpavés, all of them in the 
plural (one in the common “my Father in heaven,” one in kingdom of 
heaven, and the two in question in conjunction with earth). The first two 
occurrences accord with the pattern and the normal plural usage in 
Matthew. The second two are the only instances in Matthew where a 
plural form of oùpavóç is put in conjunction with earth. Even in the 
closely parallel passage in chapter 18 we find the expected pattern of 
singular oùpavóç with yi. 

We observed above that Origen commented on these passages by argu- 
ing that Peter has some superiority over the other Apostles by the fact 


his followers, and the mention of the heavenly Father (23:9) and kingdom of heaven 
(23:13) confirms this. Yet, the direct language of “Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees” 
makes the other argument possible as well. 

®© One clear discussion of the many difficulties can be found in Carson, Matthew, 
3641f 

68 See Stanley E. Porter, “Vague Verbs, Periphrastics, and Matt 16:19,” Filologia Neo- 
testamentaria 2 (1988): 155-173. 

®© In addition to Bornkamm's well-known essay, “The Authority to ‘Bind’ and ‘Loose’ 
in the Church in Matthew’s Gospel” (in Stanton, ed., The Interpretation of Matthew), 
there are a number of essays which promote various views. For example, J. D. M. 
Derrett, “Binding and Loosing (Matt 16:19; 18:18; John 20:23),” JBL 102 (1983): 
112-117; and R. H. Hiers, “ ‘Binding’ and ‘Loosing’: The Matthean Authorizations,” 
JBL 104 (1985): 233-250. See also, Marcus, “The Gates of Hades and the Keys of 
the Kingdom (Matt 16:18-19)." 

” The variants in 18:18 are quite tricky to work out. In 18b singular év oopovó is 
witnessed by B © f ? pc. This same phrase is read in 18c by these witnesses in addition 
to N. However, 18b has ¿v totg ovpavois in N D? L 0281. 33. et al., while 18c has the 
same except N which has shifted to the singular. The Majority Text and others read the 
singular form plus the article in both cases. It seems the singular is a slightly stronger 
reading. This is what one would expect according to the proposed rule. But regard- 
less, it does not help solve the dilemma in 16:19. On a related note, I have observed 
that manuscript D has a tendency to pluralize obpavóg as compared to the rest of the 
tradition. 18:18b in D is but one example of this later reading (cf. 24:30). 
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that what he binds and looses will occur in the plural “heavens” (16:18), 
while Jesus’ words to the gathered apostles promise binding and loos- 
ing only in the singular heaven (18:18).’’ This interpretation is unlikely 
because in Matthew the plural form of obpavog does not function to 
communicate more than one numeric heaven in contrast to a single 
heaven denoted by singular oùpavóç. It is certainly possible that 
Matthew believed in multiple heavens, but there is no clear evidence 
of this in his Gospel; in fact, such apocalyptic speculations are notice- 
ably absent relative to the Second Temple hterature. Instead, as I have 
shown, the plural forms serve a literary and theological purpose: to 
distinguish the created/visible world from God's realm. 

While Origen's argument is less than convincing, it does raise the 
question of whether there might indeed be a difference in meaning 
between the two passages. The two texts certainly overlap in meaning, 
but many have argued that the contexts of chapters 16 and 18 lead 
to distinct interpretations. Bornkamm’s conclusion about the relation- 
ship between 16:19 and 18:18 points to this view: “Teaching authority 
[16:19] and disciplinary authority [18:18] are inseparably intertwined in 
this Jewish scholastic phrase about ‘binding’ and ‘loosing,’ but this does 
not rule out... that here one, there the other, meaning is emphasized.”” 
The difference in forms of ovpaviéc, then, would be but one indicator 
of this intended distinction, a clue that something different is meant in 
these passages rather than a mere anomaly. 

However, there is another possible explanation. It seems likely that 
Matthew used the plural in 16:19 so as to not add confusion to the 
weight of Jesus’ promises regarding the kingdom of heaven (which 
invariably uses plural forms) just mentioned. That is, in the sentences 
immediately preceding this binding/loosing promise to Peter, the (plural) 
heavenly source of Peter’s confession is revealed. Even more significantly, 
the promise of the keys tfjg Boc. eto TOV obpavóv is juxtaposed right 
up against the phrase, 0 é&v Sons Ext ts ys Eota Sedepevov év 
tolg OVPAVOTS, koi 0 &àv Abong éni THs yis oto AeAvpévov Ev totg 
ovpavots, which is obviously connected conceptually (appositionally?). 
If Matthew were to follow 1 BoaciXeto t&v odpavév (plural) with the 
statement about binding and loosing év 1@ ovpav (singular), this 


7 T am not aware whether this argument was picked up in subsequent Roman 
Catholic theology. Regardless, even in Origen’s own writings we find comments that 
mitigate Peter's superiority vis-à-vis the other apostles (c£. On Mt., Bk. xu $11). 

? Bornkamm, “The Authority to ‘Bind’ and ‘Loose’,” 93. 
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could misleadingly suggest a contrast between the terms and confuse 
the teaching. Thus, in this direct juxtaposition of kingdom of heaven 
with heaven and earth—the only occurrence of such in Matthew—the 
normal form of the heaven and earthpair is overridden. ‘The context of 
chapter 18, where the normal heaven and earth pair does occur, is a bit 
different. The immediately preceding sentences do not contain kingdom 
of heaven, thus the normal singular ovpavog plus y stands without 
confusion. While there are a few occurrences of Father in heaven in 
the broader context of chapter 18 (including one in the following verse), 
there is nothing like the marriage of kingdom with heaven and earth as 
in 16:19. Thus, while it 1s possible that Matthew intended some differ- 
ence in meaning between 16:19 and 18:18, most likely the exigencies of 
the direct combination of kingdom of heaven with heaven and earth 
resulted in a slight derivation from his typical pattern. 


Summary 


The preceding argument has sought to show that Matthew's frequent 
use of the plural forms of obpavog does not stem from the influence 
of Semitic morphology nor from a multiple heavens cosmology, but 
instead, he has intentionally used both singular and plural forms in an 
idiolectic pattern. Matthew inherited a linguistic world where singular 
forms of oùpavóç were by far the most common and were used in 
two different senses (for the visible world and the invisible/divine), and 
where heaven (sg) and earth was a stock phrase. He used the semantic 
flexibility of obpavog and formed an idiolectic way of speaking in 
which he typically uses the singular forms for the one semantic pole 
of oopavóg (the visible, earthly realm) and the plural for the other 
(invisible, divine realm), all the while retaining the traditional singular 
heaven and earth phraseology. While there are a few anomalies in this 
formulation, in most instances, other overriding factors can be seen to 
explain the aberrations. Even the three texts which appear anomalous 
make up only four of the eighty-two occurrences of odpavog, the rest 
of which all accord with the pattern. Whether Matthew borrowed this 
pattern from other literature such as Wisdom of Solomon or shared 
a common source with Testament of Abraham is unclear. Either way, the 
usage is far more developed and thematic in Matthew than anywhere 
else. Most importantly, without exception, Matthew never uses singular 
forms of obpavog in connection with the Father or the kingdom. This 
uncommon use of the plural to refer to the divine would likely catch the 
ear of the hearers and highlight and heighten the distinction between 
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God and the world that the Evangelist is attempting to communicate.” 
Matthew’s use of the uncommon plural forms reflects not a linguistic 
nor a cosmological source, but a rhetorical purpose. He develops this 
idiolectic use of singular and plural forms for a literary and theologi- 
cal purpose: to contrast the heavenly realm with the earthly. This last 
point will be developed in the subsequent chapters. 


EXEGETICAL INsIGHTS STEMMING FROM THE 
SINGULAR AND PLURAL USE oF Obpavóc 


In light of the preceding arguments, I may now offer some specific 
exegetical insights into two key passages in Matthew 6:9-10 and 
24:29-31. 


1. Matthew 6:9-10 


9 otoc oov mpocedyecVe buetc: IIóácep fjuGv ó év totg odpavoic: 
&y1acOtw tò óvou& oov: £A0£x0 f) BociAeto cov: yevnAńto tò BEANE 
607, ÒG EV ObPAVG xoi Ent yis: 

? Pray then like this: Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 


name. V Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, On earth as it is in 
heaven. (RSV) 


The Lord's Prayer has for centuries held a central place in Christian 
liturgy and practice. Some have also seen it as the centerpiece of the 
Sermon on the Mount” or even of the whole Gospel.” Considered 
structurally, Matthew 6:7-15 is a somewhat intrusive excursus within 
a series of three instructions about living to please the heavenly Father 
rather than earthly humans (6:1—21).’° After an initial heading (6:1), 


75 Scott and Dean in their article on sound patterns in the Sermon on the Mount 
show how frequent and outstanding references to ó natńp év totg obpavoig and fi 
Baoveia tHv odpavev are throughout the Sermon. They serve as chiastic centers, 
indicators of an inclusio, and repeated epithets. I would add to their observations that 
the plural forms, infrequent outside of Matthew, cast these references in greater relief 
for Matthew’s hearers. B. B. Scott and M. E. Dean, “A Sound Map of the Sermon 
on the Mount”: 311—378. 

^ H. Benedict Green uses the term “centerpiece” to describe the Prayer’s relationship 
to the Sermon. H. Benedict Green, Matthew, Poet of the Beatitudes (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic, 2001), 77. 

3 According to Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 378, Tertullian called the Lord's Prayer 
a breviarium totius evangelii. 

7^ Commentators typically consider 6:1-18 a structural unit and 6:19-7:12 as a 
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these three admonitions concern (1) almsgiving (6:24); (2) prayer 
(6:5—6); and (3) fasting (6:16—18), with the famous Lord's Prayer expand- 
ing the second section. 

The Lord's Prayer proper (6:9-13) is introduced in verses 7-8, and 
similar to the Beatitudes, has an addendum tagged on at the end 
(6:14—15; cp. 5:11-12). The Prayer consists of an invocation (“Our 
Father who art in heaven") followed by two sets of three petitions, the 
first of which comprises verses 9b-10.7? These first three petitions are 
often understood to share a common thrust and meaning. Davies and 
Allison state: “The coming of the kingdom, the hallowing of God's 
name, and the doing of God's will on earth as in heaven are in essence 
all one: each looks at the telos of history, each refers to the fitting 
culmination of God's salvific work.”” Scholars have also noted that 
verses 9-10 are demarcated by an inclusio of references to oopavóc.?? 
Moreover, the majority of commentators understand the final phrase, 
“as in heaven so also on earth,” as referring to all three of the preced- 
ing petitions together.” 

The Lord’s Prayer as found in Matthew is one of three related recen- 
sions we have from the earliest Christian documents. The other two are 
found in Luke 11:2-4 and Didache 8:2. The version in the Didache is 
very close to Matthew and is probably dependent thereupon. Luke's 
record of the prayer is considerably shorter, containing only five of 
the petitions and without qualifying phrases. There has been scholarly 


separate section. However, as I will argue in a subsequent chapter, the heaven and 
earth contrast theme of 6:19-21 can be seen as a summary statement of the teaching 
in 6:1-18. 6:19-21 serves as hinge text with associations and connections with what 
follows as well as what precedes it. 

7 On the structure of the Prayer, see among others, Birger Gerhardsson, “The Matthean 
Version of the Lord's Prayer (Matt 6:9b-13): Some Observations,” 207—220. 

73 Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 375. 

? Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:603. Similarly, Guelich, Sermon on the Mount, 289, 
observes that the first three petitions “are not only formally parallel but also materially 
interrelated.” Craig S. Keener, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1999), 220, says they “are all variant versions of the same end-time promise: 
everything will be set right someday.” 

8° Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:606; Green, Matthew, Poet of the Beatitudes, 79; 
Gundry, Matthew, 106; John P. Meier, Matthew (Wilmington, Delaware: Michael Gla- 
zier, 1980), 61. 

8! "This is explicitly the view of France, Matthew, 134—135; Filson, Matthew, 96; Green, 
Matthew, Poet of the Beatitudes, 86; Plummer, Matthew, 99. Gundry, Matthew, 107, is the 
only one to verbalize disagreement with this interpretation, though no reason is given. 
Neither Davies and Allison, Morris, or Guelich give an opinion on this question. 
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discussion about the various source critical options for these differences 
and about which is more likely original. Regardless, it is clear that 
the elements in Matthew’s longer version align with typical Matthean 
phraseology, most notably reference to the Father in heaven and the 
expression “in heaven...on earth."*? 

Regarding the use of ovpavdg in 6:9-10, three matters will be dis- 
cussed here. First, it is a worthwhile question to ask what is meant by 
saying God's will is done in heaven. The thrust of the petition is clear: 
followers of Jesus are to ask God to consummate his promised plan for 
the world—that his Name would be revered, his reign manifested, and 
his purposes completely fulfilled. All of this should be done, “as it is 
heaven, so also on earth." But we may ask, In what sense 1s heaven being 
used here? To what does it refer? There are three options discernible in 
scholarly interpretation. (1) A few scholars** have understood the heaven 
and earth pair here as merismatic, 1.e., referring to the cosmos. ‘Thus, 
the meaning of the phrase is simply “Thy will be done universally."? 
(2) Betz has argued that the reference to heaven in 6:10 must mean the 
astral entities of the sun, moon and stars. His argument 1s based upon 
the fact that oùpavóç is singular here and for Betz, every singular occur- 
rence must refer to the created realm according to the pattern he has 
suggested for Matthew. Heaven here in combination with earth refers 
to the whole world, but contrastively not merismatically. The point is 
that the other half of creation (the sun, moon, and stars) is obedient to 
God's will, and the prayer is that the only rebellious element, earthly 
humanity, will also come into submission. (3) Several scholars have 
suggested that heaven here refers to God's realm, with some interpret- 
ers suggesting angelic beings in particular? A subspecies of this view 


® This has been recognized by several commentators including Davies and Allison, 
Matthew, 1:591; Guelich, Sermon on the Mount, 290; and Gundry, Matthew, 106. Gra- 
ham Stanton, A Gospel for a New People, 334, cites these as an example of Matthew’s 
expansion of Q according to his own emphases. Interestingly, most contemporary and 
comparable Jewish prayers (such as the Oaddish) use the term *world" where Matthew 
has “heaven and earth.” This subtle difference highlights the emphasis that Matthew 
placed on this phraseology. 

3 Betz emphasizes that the first three petitions focus on reminding God to fulfill his 
promised obligations. Sermon on the Mount, 375, 378. 

* Allen, Matthew, 58; Beare, Matthew, 174. 

3 Some manuscripts (D* a b c k bo"*) omit the óc, thus giving this sense explicitly. 

86 Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 379, 395. 

8 As a general reference to God's realm, most commentators concur. As a specific 
reference to angelic beings, see Schnackenburg, Matthew, 67, and especially, Plummer, 
Matthew, 99. Plummer says that understanding heaven as the sun, moon, and stars is 
not necessarily wrong, but is inadequate; angelic beings is the primary sense. 
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interprets the angels as the rebellious creatures in the heavenly realm. 
Most forceful in this last category is the provocative argument by G. H. P. 
Thompson.” On the basis of grammatical structure, Thompson argued 
that we have mistranslated the entire phrase. Instead, the request is for 
God's will to be done “both in heaven and on earth.” The need is for 
rebellion in both the heavenly realm and on earth to be squelched by 
God's coming kingdom. 

How are we to evaluate these interpretations? In the first instance, 
the meaning of heaven and earth here is not likely merismatic.? While 
on occasion in Matthew the heaven and earth pair means the entire 
cosmos (5:18; 11:25; 24:35), this is not the typical sense and never so in 
the év... én clauses (e.g, 6:19-20; 16:19). Regarding the third option, 
heaven very well may refer to angelic beings here, but probably not to 
rebellious angels in the heavenly realm. To understand 6:10 as rebellious 
angels misses the point in that the presumption is that the heavens do 
obey and that it is the earth which is in disobedience by comparison. 
One could argue that this problem is mitigated if Thompson’s new 
translation is accepted. However, ‘Thompson’s argument is not conclu- 
sive, especially because in Matthew heaven is regularly portrayed in a 
positive light (as the realm of God, his kingdom, and his rewards) and 
in Matthew we rarely find any indication of rebellious creatures in the 
heavenly realm as in other parts of the NT.” Therefore, obpovóg does 
not refer to rebellious angels here. On the other hand, Betz's argument 
that heaven here must be the sun, moon, and stars is too forced. His 
argument is dependent on the singular obpovóg pattern, but he fails to 
see that in heaven and earth pairs, oopovóg will be singular, regardless of 
its sense (cf. discussion of 6:19—20 above). Thus, it is certainly possible 
that heaven in 6:10 means the astral bodies, but it is not necessitated 
by the singular form.” Overall, it is difficult and maybe impossible to 


38 Beare, Matthew, 174, begins with the merismatic interpretation but then connects 
Matt 6:10 with other NT passages about rebellion in heaven. 

8° G. H. P. Thompson, “Thy Will be Done in Earth, as it is in Heaven (Matthew 
vi.11): A Suggested Re-interpretation," The Expository Times 70 (1959): 379—381. 

? Both Schnackenburg and Guelich argue explicitly against the merismatic inter- 
pretation. 

?! Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:606, make a similar judgment regarding Thompson's 
argument. Matt 24:29d provides the only instance of heaven used in reference to 
rebellious creatures: œi Svuvé&pets TOV ODPAVav. 

?* Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 391, depends on the singular-plural distinction so strongly 
that he even sees a tension between the Lord’s Prayer and the rest of the Sermon on the 
Mount regarding the kingdom of the heavens (pl.) elsewhere compared with 6:10! 
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decide the interpretation between (obedient) angelic beings and the 
astral bodies in light of the close identification in the Second Temple 
period between angels and the stars/planets.?? 

The second observation to make regarding obpavdc in 6:9-10 is simply 
that this text manifests the three key themes in Matthew's use of ovpavdg 
and provides a good example of the intentional pattern of singular 
and plural usage. In these pithy lines of prayer we see in microcosm 
the themes of the Father in heaven, the kingdom, and contrast of 
heaven and earth, all the while distinguishing singular and plural uses 
of oopavóc. 

The invocatory address to the Father is expanded by Matthew to “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” Luke records only the simpler n&tep, which 
most commentators assume as the original. The modifying phrase ô 
£v toig ODPavots is certainly in line with Matthew’s way of referring 
to the God of his disciples; in fact, as Chapter Ten will show, this is 
a particularly Matthean way of referring to God. Interestingly, the 
Didache follows Matthew though with this difference: the Father 1s 
referred to with the singular, 0 £v tô obpav@. The exact nature of the 
Didache’s relation to Matthew here is unclear.” It is clear that this 
difference highlights Matthew’s idiolect and his uncommon use of the 
plural. The fact that the Didache does not agree here even though it so 
closely follows Matthew's wording everywhere else shows how unique 
and particular Matthew’s use of plural oùpavóg is. 

Matthew 6:10 also brings in the idea of the kingdom, one of the 
most important themes throughout Matthew and one often connected 
with heaven. Here we have the simpler *kingdom" without the frequent 
modifying phrase 1v obpavóv, though the same kingdom is clearly in 
view. The shorter phrase does occur in other places in the Gospel,” and 
the t&v odpavev is likely omitted here for the sake of parallelism (the 
three consecutive lines each end with cov), rhythm and concision.” 


?* Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:606. 

* See the discussion in Kurt Niederwimmer, The Didache: A Commentary (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress, 1998), 135-137. Niederwimmer, 136, remarks without explanation 
that the difference is meaningless and footnotes different opinions on whether the 
singular or plural was original (136, n. 12). 

® “The kingdom" occurs in 4:23; 8:12; 9:35; 13:19, 38; 24:14. There are also occa- 
sional references to the kingdom of the Son of Man (13:41; 16:28), Jesus' kingdom 
(20:21), Satan's kingdom (12:26), and the kingdom of God (12:28; 19:24; 21:31, 43). 

°° In this phrase (£A0&xvo fj Bao eto cov), Matthew, Luke, and the Didache all agree 
verbatim. In both Matthew 6:10 and the Didache 8:2, all three strophes in this verse 
have a nine-syllable rhythm. The latter two strophes are lacking in Luke. 
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This opening set of petitions in the Lord's Prayer concludes with one 
of Matthew’s many conjunctions of heaven and earth. As will be shown 
in subsequent chapters, this comparison of God’s way in heaven over 
against sinful humanity on earth is foundational to Matthew’s use of 
otpavóc throughout. For now we may note how this text conforms to 
Matthew’s idiolectic singular and plural usage. We have observed above 
that the stock phrase heaven and earth regularly uses the singular of 
ovpavoc as it does here. Matthew 6:9-10 then, provides a rather text- 
book example of the alternation of the singular and plural according 
to the pattern: “Our Father who art in the heavens (pl)...as in heaven 
(sg) so also on earth.” When referring to the divine/invisible realm, 
ovpavocs is found in the plural; when combined with earth, Matthew 
follows the typical OT phraseology of singular oùpavóç plus yf. 

'The third and final matter to discuss regarding this text concerns how 
exactly heaven and earth relate to each other in 6:9-10. This discussion 
is necessarily brief as it depends on the following two chapters which 
will more fully explore the word pair heaven and earth. Nevertheless, 
it is worthwhile raising the subject here proleptically. The point of this 
chapter has been that there is an intentional distinction in Matthew 
between singular and plural forms of oùpavóç. This chapter serves 
as part of a series of chapters which form a sustained argument that 
Matthew intends (in a four-fold way) to emphasize a contrast or tension 
between the two realms of heaven and earth or God and humanity. 
Matthew 6:9-10 is a very important text that manifests this contrast or 
tension while also providing important information about the nature 
of this contrast. Specifically, 6:9-10 shows that for Matthew, the cur- 
rent tension or contrast between heaven and earth 1s not part of God's 
creative and redemptive plans. The great Christian prayer is that the 
disjuncture between the two realms will cease to be: God’s Name will 
be hallowed, his will done, and his kingdom manifested not only in 
the heavenly realm but also in the earthly. This is important because when 
emphasizing the contrast between heaven and earth it would be a 
mistake to understand this as a permanent and divinely designed state. 
The contrast between heaven and earth is a result of the sinfulness of 
the world and is thus unnatural. The eschatological goal, according 
to 6:9-10, is that this unnatural tension will be resolved into the unity 
of God's reign over heaven and earth. As the entire Gospel seeks to 
show, it is in Jesus Christ that the eschatological reuniting of heaven 
and earth has begun (cf. especially 28:18), and it will be consummated 
at his Parousia. 
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2. Matthew 24:29-31, 35 


2 Evo Sé uevà thv OAtyiv tov huepôv éxetvov 
6 HAs oxoticÜrioetor, 
kai T] GEATvN où SHcEL TO péyyos avfic, 
xoà oi &otépeG TEGODVTAL AO TOD ODPAVODd, 
xoi ai Svváusiç TOV oopovàv oaAevOjoovtat. 
30 kai tóte pavńoetar TO onuetov TOD vi0d Tod &vOpónov év odpav, 
Koi TOTE KOYOVTAL noo oi OVAL tfjg ys koi Syovtar TOV viov TOD 
&vÜpónov épyóuevov éri TOV vVeEA@V TOD Odpavod Leta Ovuvópeog koi 
óó&ng noAARc: 
DA E es — ; : 
Koi UMOOTEAET TODS HYYEAOVS ADTOD età OGATIYYOS WEYGANS, kal 
ÈTIOVVÁČOVOLV TOÙG ExAEKTOds QÙTOÎ EK TOV teooópov KVELOV ÅT? KKPOV 
ovpavev Éoc [rov] &kpwv adtav.... 
rine Gee MES j m "e ; 
3% 6 oùpavòs koi T| yì TapeAevoetat, ot è Aóyoi pov ov ur] xa p£A- 
6ocw. 


? Immediately after the tribulation of those days the sun will be darkened, 
and the moon will not give its light, and the stars will fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens will be shaken; ? then will appear the sign of 
the Son of man in heaven, and then all the tribes of the earth will mourn, 
and they will see the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory; ? and he will send out his angels with a loud trumpet 
call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other... Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words 
will not pass away. (RSV) 


A second text worth examining in light of our discussion of singular 
and plural oùòpavóç is 24:29-35.” In this small subsection of the Olivet 
Discourse there is an intense concentration of references to heaven. 
In these verses oopovóg occurs six times, with a variety of senses and 
alternating between singular and plural forms. This text provides a good 
example of Matthew’s idiolectic pattern at work, and the recognition 
of this pattern sheds light on the meaning of several phrases in the 
discourse. 


9 Generally, 24:29-31 and 24:32-35 are understood as two separate units within 
the Olivet Discourse. Heil suggests that instead we should see verses 29-35 as one unit, 
demarcated by an inclusio of references to heaven in verses 29 and 35. I do not find 
it necessary to see these verses as one unit because a simple repeat of obpavóc, very 
frequent throughout Matthew, is not sufficient to indicate a structural unit in and of 
itself. Nonetheless, for the purposes of examining singular and plural forms of oopovóg 
in close proximity, it is worthwhile to handle these two related pericopae together. John 
Paul Heil in Warren Carter and J. P. Heil, Matthews Parables: Audience- Oriented Perspectives 
(Washington: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1998), 179. 
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The first occurrence of odpavdg (v. 29c) in this passage refers to end- 
time cataclysmic events including the stars falling &nò tod obpavod.% 
The break up of the heavenly firmament (the sky) upon which the 
stars were fixed (Gen 1:14) forebodes calamitous times, an undoing of 
creation itself. This apocalyptic language about the end of the regular 
function of the heavenly bodies has several allusive predecessors includ- 
ing Isaiah 13:10, 34:4; and Joel 2:10, 3:4, 4:15. This use of heaven 
clearly refers to the created realm and the singular form corresponds 
with the rule as a visible part of the cosmos. 

In contrast, the following versette (v. 29d) uses a plural in the phrase 
ai óvvápieig TOV oopavóv (“the powers of the heavens").? In addition 
to the disturbance of the astral bodies, the spiritual elements of the 
world will also be shaken (oaAevOjoovtat). We have observed above that 
the categories of the astral bodies and the astral deities are not always 
entirely distinct in the Second Temple period. Nonetheless, though 
there 1s certainly overlap, the two categories are not coextensive. In 
this highly apocalyptic text, as in other parts of the NT, the powers of 
the heavens are best understood “to denote the [angelic] powers which 
are connected with the stars or the heavens." '? This interpretation is 
strengthened by the fact that in the following verses Jesus will come 
on the clouds of heaven petà óvvópeog (“with power") and send forth 
his GyyeAor. This creates a parallel contrast with the powers of the 
heavens (ai óvvópetg TOV oopovóv). The use of oopavóc here is plural 
in accord with the visible-invisible or earthly-divine realm distinction. 
Although the powers are created beings, they are invisible and part of 
the spiritual world, not the earthly, hence Matthew's use of the plural. 
Matthew's abrupt shift to the plural for this phrase and then back to 
the singular manifests the idiolect at work.'”! 


33 Mark 13:25 has x tod obpovoO which is also read in Matthew by N D 0281 pc. 
Luke 21:25 is less colorful: “there will be signs in sun and moon and stars.” 

9 Matthew, Mark (13:25) and Luke (21:26) are all identical on this phrase with the 
exception that Mark uses an attributive construction with the repetition of the article, 
ai dvvepets at év totç oopovotc. Although “stars” or “host of heaven" generally uses 
singular oùpavóç in the LXX (e.g. Isa 13:10), a variant reading at Isa 34:4 has oi 
Ovvópei TOV ODpavGv. Could this be the source of all three Evangelists’ reading? 

100 Cremer, Lexicon, 219. Beare, Matthew, 471, concurs, stating that “‘Powers’ is 
probably to be taken in the sense of the astral divinities, regarded as inhabiting the 
stars...—the ‘elemental spirits’ of the Pauline letters.” Cf. Schoonhoven, TDNT, s.v. 
“Heaven,” 655. In agreement are Davies and Allison, Matthew 3:358, and Gundry, 
Matthew, 487; contra Hagner, Matthew 14-28, 713. 

10! [t is interesting to note that the parallel Mark 13:25 also uses the singular in 
reference to the stars and then shifts to the plural for ai duvépets ai év toig odpavois. 
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The next two occurrences (neither of which are found in Mark or 
Luke) are both singular because they emphasize the visible appearing of 
the Son of Man in the human/earthly realm. In verse 30a, the glorious 
sign of the Son of Man'” will appear in the sky (sg), now darkened by 
the loss of sun, moon, and stars. The addition of tod obpavod as com- 
pared to Mark also makes a thematic connection with at @vAat tic 
ye. The Son will then arrive in the earthly realm on the clouds of 
heaven (sg).'°* Jesus’ appearance on the clouds relies on multiple OT 
texts which connect divine activity with clouds (e.g, Dan 7; Exod 
13:21-22; 40:35—38). As Davies and Allison state, “a cloud is the visible 
sign of the invisible presence of God.”'™ 

The fifth use of oopavóg in this passage proves interesting (v. 31b). 
At the time of the coming of the Son of Man, the angels will be sent 
to gather the elect ¿x t&v teoo&pov KVELOV An’ KKPOV ODPAVOV EWS 
[x&v] &xpov aùtâv (“from the four winds, from one end of the heav- 
ens to the other”).'° In several places in the OT, “the four winds of 
heaven" (ot técoopec &veuot Tod Ovpavod) refer to the four points of the 
compass, a reference to the extremities of the earth." In many of these 


Luke 21:26 has no reference to falling stars but still uses the plural for at duvdipets TOV 
odpavev. For Mark, this is one of only five plural uses of obpavdg while for Luke it 
1s one of only four. This concurrence strongly suggests that the plural must have been 
original (and again, maybe stemming from one Greek manuscript tradition of LXX 
Isa 34:4). Additionally, the use of the uncommon plural by these other evangelists lends 
credence to the idea that something other than a normal “sky” reference is meant by 
at Svvepetrs TOV oopavóv, especially for Mark who otherwise inexplicably shifts from 
singular to plural. Matthew's agreement with Mark and Luke here in no way argues 
against his idiolect pattern, but only that he had no need to modify his source in this 
instance. In light of other ample instances of redactional activity, we can safely assume 
that Matthew would have adjusted the form of obpavóg here if needed (e.g. compare 
6:20 with Lk 12:33). 

102 There has been considerable speculation about what exactly this sign is: Is it the 
appearance of the Son himself, or maybe the appearance of a military ensign, maybe 
even a cross? Cf. the survey of options in Sim, Apocalyptic Eschatology in the Gospel of 
Matthew, 104—105; Davies and Allison, Matthew, 3:359-360. Regardless, the visibility 
of the sign to all the world is emphasized. Cf. also Didache 16:6-8. 

103 Gundry, Matthew, 488, observes: “Matthew’s adding ‘of the sky’ extends the allu- 
sion to Dan 7:13 and revives the contrast between heaven and earth.” 

10t Matthew differs from Mark here in using the preposition nı in connection with 
the clouds rather than Mark's êv. In this as well as the addition of tod odpavot, Mat- 
thew is closely following the Greek of Dan 7:13. 

05 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 3:362. 

106 Luke is lacking a parallel for this verse. Mark's wording is very similar except the 
concluding phrase for which he has &x’ &kpov yis Eos &Kpov odpavod. 

107 For example, Jer 25:16 Septuagint [MT 49:36]; Zech 6:5; Dan 7:2, 8:8, 11:4. 
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OT passages, as here in Matthew, there 1s also a strongly eschatological 
connotation. The context in these places reveals a connection between 
this phrase and the gathering together of God's remnant people (by 
God or by his angels). This 1s true in the passage closest in language 
to Matthew, Deut 30:4: *Even if your dispersion be from one end 
of heaven to the other, from there the Lord your God will gather 
you..." (àv À 1) àuxonop& cov ån’ &kpov Tod odpavod Éoc Oxpov 
100 otopavo9...).? So too in Matthew, and elsewhere in the Gospel, 
angels are involved in the eschatological gathering of people (13:41; 
16:27; 25:31-32). 

The question at hand is the meaning of heaven here and whether the 
plural form of oopavóg corresponds with the proposed visible-invisible 
rule. As the meaning of “from one end of the heaven to the other” 
appears to refer idiomatically to the ends of the earth, one might expect 
the singular. There are several possible reasons why Matthew uses the 
plural form here. First, if indeed this phrase does refer to the created 
realm (as Mark's version makes explicit with his heaven and earth 
pair), then Matthew's inconsistent plural could be explained simply as 
a matter of grammatical and poetic attraction. The preceding phrase 
contains four words ending in -wv. Matthew, who is not oblivious to 
such assonance, may have used ovpav@v to agree with the preceding 
clause as well as the two words following, &xpov adt@v. The result is 
a notable seven-word string of the same sound. 

Secondly, there is reason to connect Matthew's whole phrase with the 
angelic host of God, hence the plural form here. Increasing throughout 
the OT and into the Second Temple literature, angels were associated 
with the natural elements such as the wind and were used by God to 
sovereignly control all of nature. One such striking example which 
connects with Matt 24:31 is Zech 6:5. There the four winds of heaven 
are equated with four chariots pulled by differently-colored horses 


108 According to Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthews Gospel, 54—55, 
Matthew’s wording agrees with the Targums and Peshitta for Deut 30:4. 

109 See, among others, Harold B. Kuhn, “The Angelology of the Non-Canonical 
Jewish Apocalypses,” JBL 67 (1948): 217-232. The overlap of the terms MN, nvebpo, 
and &vepog also contributed to a close connection between these concepts. See W. R. 
Schoemaker, “The Use of RUAH in the Old Testament, and of pneuma in the New 
Testament,” JBL 23 (1904): 13-67. Outside of the biblical literature, one also finds 
connections between the winds and the angels in the Greek magical papyri, e.g., PGM 
XV, 14-16, as documented in H. D. Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation (2d ed.; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), 251. 
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which are sent out from the presence of the Lord to patrol the whole 
earth. The identification of these chariots with angelic beings is not 
difficult to perceive. In addition to several similar OT references, we 
see the same thought in texts such as Rev 7:1. In Matt 24:31 we also 
see a close connection between the angels and the four winds. Thus, in 
the fifth occurrence of ovpavdc in this brief passage, we find a plural 
form because of the close association of the winds of heaven with the 
(positive) angelic powers in the heavenly realm. 

Alternatively, the collecting of the éxAextot from the four winds of 
heaven may very well refer to the angels bringing the faithful dead from 
God’s presence, hence the plural form. There are several Christian texts 
which indicate an eschatological view that entailed an angelic trumpet 
sound followed by the reappearance and transformation of the faithful 
dead (1 Cor 15:52; 1 Thes 4:16; Rev 8:2 + 11:15), who are presum- 
ably awaiting their vindication in heaven with God (e.g., Rev 6:9). The 
trumpet is found here in Matthew as well (24:31) and this eschatological 
view makes sense of the reference of Matthew’s phrase. 

The sixth and final occurrence of obpavds in this passage follows a 
few verses later in 24:35. This pericope (24:32-35) is an addendum to 
the previous one, commenting on when “all these things” will take place 
(24:34). This text ends with the statement that even though “heaven 
and earth will pass away,” Jesus’ words will not. Here we have one of 
the many explicit heaven and earth pairs found throughout Matthew 
(see Chapter Eight). In line with the pattern argued for in this chapter, 
the form of ovpavog here, combined with earth, is indeed singular 
(ò ovpavog koi "| yñ). Thus, in the final occurrence of otpavóg in 
this short passage, we have another example of Matthew's developed 
idiolectic use of singular and plural forms of obpavog.!!! 


10 Interestingly, the verb “will pass away,” which is governed here by the subject 
clause “heaven and earth,” is singular in form (napeAedoetat) rather than the plural 
which would be expected with a plural subject (cf. 5:18; see also discussion in Chapter 
Eight under merismatic uses of the heaven and earth pair). 

!! Although it falls outside this pericope, we may also observe that in the following 
verse (24:36) we have a plural use of heaven (oi &yyeAo1 1v odpavav). This “angels 
of heaven" reference serves a nice example of the difference between the singular and 
plural uses in these two juxtaposed verses. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this chapter I have offered a new and different explanation for 
the plural uses of ovpavdg in Matthew. I have argued that Matthew 
intentionally uses singular and plural forms of ovpavdg in an idiolectic 
pattern. This pattern is part of a broader usage of heaven language 
throughout the Gospel and is one of the four elements of Matthew’s 
stylized use of odpavog—all of which contribute to the overall theme 
of the contrast of heaven and earth. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HEAVEN AND EARTH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


In addition to his frequent use of the plural forms of oùpavóç, 
Matthew’s idiolectic style is also reflected in his emphasis on the word 
pair, heaven and earth. This chapter surveys the Jewish literary context 
for the meaning of this important phrase, tracing this central theme in 
the OT and Second Temple literature as a backdrop to examine how 
Matthew adapts and employs this word pair. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Frequency and Classification 


When examining heaven in the OT, the observant reader will soon notice 
that the word very frequently stands in close connection with earth. This 
is true in the first verse of Genesis and throughout the OT. Cornelis 
Houtman, in his comprehensive study of heaven in the OT, begins 
by stating that when attempting to investigate heaven in the OT, one 
cannot speak of heaven without also giving consideration to earth.' In 
fact, heaven and earth cannot be understood in Scripture separately 
from one another. The structure of Houtman’s wide-ranging volume 
matches this conviction. The entire middle part of the book (approxi- 
mately 175 of its 370 pages) is dedicated to various aspects of “Himmel 
und Erde.” 

The pairing of heaven and earth in the OT occurs at least 185 times, 
depending on how broadly one considers the context.’ This pairing 


! Cornelis Houtman, Der Himmel im Alten Testament, 2. 

? As mentioned previously when discussing the LXX pluses, there are several 
instances where the LXX has a heaven and earth pair where none existed in the 
Hebrew (at least in the MT tradition), e.g., Ex 10:13; Ps 113:11; Isa 8:21-22. In light 
of the frequency and importance of this word pair, it is likely that LXX translators 
occasionally added a reference to earth when heaven alone was found, thus granting 
the sense of completion provided by the heaven and earth phrase. 
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is but one example of many “fixed pairs” which occurred in ancient 
near eastern languages.? Houtman classifies the occurrences into two 
main categories: those which are bound together with a copulative wazw 
(around 65x), and those which are not (around 120x).* Within these 
two categories there exists a wide variety of forms of expression. These 
include heaven and earth in a simple nominative form, with and without 
the article, with and without the Hebrew direct object marker PN, and 
in prepositional phrases such as in heaven and on earth.’ 

My own examination of the heaven and earth pairs in the OT has 
led me to classify this conjunction in a different way, into a threefold 
system of copulative pairs, thematic pairs, and implied pairs. Copulative 
pairs are examples where “heaven and earth” appears as one unit, not 
separated by prepositions or other words. For example, “God created 
the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1). This type of pair occurs around 
31 times in the canonical OT, nearly all of which are in reference to 
God’s creation of both heaven and earth, that is, the entire cosmos. 

Thematic pairs use the expression heaven and earth but with some 
separation of intervening words or phrases (or even sometimes whole 
sentences). These may be simple conjunctions, such as, “may God 
give you of the dew of heaven and of the fatness of the earth” (Gen 
27:28), or with the use of paired prepositional phrases: “what god is 
there in heaven or on earth” (Deut 3:24), or a pair which spans across a 
brief discourse, such as “Whom have I in heaven but thee? And there 
is nothing upon earth that I desire besides thee” (Ps 73:25). Another 
common example is when “birds of the heavens” is put in conjunction 
with “beasts of the earth,” thus forming a thematic heaven and earth 
pair (e.g. Deut 28:26; Ps 79:2; Ezek 29:5; Jer 7:33). Thematic pairs 
occur repeatedly in poetic language, though not exclusively. Often 
heaven is used and then its use draws out the mention of earth, as it 
were, and vice versa. Ezra Melamed has shown that OT prophetic 


* Cf. Stanley Gevirtz, Patterns in the Early Poetry of Israel (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1963); Yitzhak Avishur, Stylistic Studies of Word-Pairs in Biblical and Ancient 
Semitic Literatures (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Butzon & Bercker Kevelaer, 1984); Joze Krasovec, 
Antithetic Structure in Biblical Hebrew Poetry (Leiden: Brill, 1984). 

* Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 26-49. 

$ Houtman provides charts of these uses on pages 27 and 33-34. 

€ Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 33. Gervitz speaks of the effect of certain “fixed 
pairs” such as heaven and earth on the process of composition for the poet: “once he 
had set forth a line or two, three or four words or phrases, the formation of the parallel 
line was virtually at hand since the parallel terms, which would complete the thought, 
were already determined.” Quoted in Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 45. 
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and poetic literature had a propensity to take fixed word pairs (such as 
heaven and earth) and break them into parallel sentences.’ This literary 
habit explains why so many occurrences of heaven and earth occur in 
this “thematic” form rather than the more simple “heaven and earth” 
structure. The grouping of thematic pairs comprises the most frequent 
use of heaven and earth in the OT. 

The third category, implied pairs, comprises instances where heaven 
is used in conjunction with a word other than earth but one closely 
associated with it, thus making a less explicit pairing with the same 
purpose and sense.? For example, heaven is paired with the deep/depths 
(E) in Deut 33:13, Ps 107:26 and others, and with Sheol (ZiNZ) in 
Job 11:8, Ps 139:8, Amos 9:2 and others. 

In either Houtman's schema or my alternative one, these assorted 
combinations result in an amazingly high number of references to 
heaven and earth in the OT. Additionally, as we will see, the pairing 
of earth with heaven also colors the semantic meaning of heaven in 
various ways. Houtman’s contention that we cannot speak meaningfully 
about heaven without referring to earth proves true. 


Word Order 


Although the combination of heaven and earth usually occurs with 
heaven preceding earth, there are several instances where the order is 
reversed. Of the approximately 185 pairings of heaven and earth, 
less than one third (around 50x) occur with earth preceding heaven. 
Yet among the more strictly defined pairings which are bound with a 
copulative waw, only eight occur in the reverse order earth and heaven. 
While some have tried to argue that the order of earth and heaven 
was actually more original,’ it can be observed that in many instances 
the normal order of heaven and earth is reversed for poetic-chiastic 


7 Ezra Zion Melamed, “The Break-Up of Stereotypical Phrases as an Artistic Device 
in Biblical Poetry,” Scripta Hierosolymitana 8 (1961): 115—153. 

* Another kind of implied pair which could be included consists of the use of 
earth in conjunction with a word closely related to heaven, such as “the heights.” For 
example, “In his hand are the depths of the earth; the heights of the mountains are 
his also" (Ps 95:4). 

? Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 49-51, reviews the arguments of B. Hartmann who 
suggests that earth-heaven was the original sequence but was switched in the time of 
the kings or Babylonian exile, perhaps because of the connection of YHWH with 
heaven. 
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reasons. For example: “These are the generations of the heavens and 
the earth when they were created, in the day that the LORD God 
made the earth and the heavens" (Gen 2:4," and “Thus shall you say 
to them: “The gods who did not make the heavens and the earth shall 
perish from the earth and from under the heavens” (Jer 10:11). In sum, 
regardless of which order of the phrase is original, heaven and earth 
came to predominate. It is such a widespread and frequently used pair 
that we should not be surprised at occasional variances in its appear- 
ance, especially in poetic usage. 


The Meaning of the Heaven and Earth Pairs 


As mentioned, the combination of heaven and earth can be understood 
as an example of the many “fixed word pairs” in the ancient near eastern 
languages. In addition to Hebrew, the heaven and earth pair is found 
in Phoenician, Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Akkadian.'! Avishur describes 
such word pairs as “one of the more important building stones in 
the construction of the poetic parallelism so characteristic of ancient 
Semitic literature.”!? Indeed, as Tsumura points out, the phenomenon 
of word pairs is very much related to the nature of poetic parallelism." 
Berlin asserts that it is the use of parallelism that activates or leads 
into word pair formation.'* Melamed, mentioned above, observes that 
many such stereotypical word pairs are broken up across parallel lines 
but still serve as a unit together. The occurrence of word pairs in the 
OT is manifold; there is a habit and disposition toward this mode of 
speech throughout the biblical writings. 

There are a number of ways in which the two elements of a word pair 
can relate to one another, e.g., as synonymous, antonymous, or hypo- 
nymous. Krašovec dedicated a volume each to two such relationships: 
antithesis and merismus.? Both of these ideas share in common the 


10 The dominance of the heaven and earth ordering can be seen in the fact the 
LXX, Peshitta, and Samaritan Pentateuch all retain the “heaven and earth" order in 
both parts of the verse. 

! Avishur, Stylistic Studies, 603—604. 

? Avishur, Stylistic Studies, 1. 

5 "[sumura, “A ‘Hyponymous’ Word Pair,” 258. 

1 A. Berlin, “Parallel Word Pairs: A Linguistic Explanation,” UF 15 (1983), 16. 

5 Jože Krašovec, Der Merismus im Biblisch-Hebritischen und Nordwestsemitischen (Rome: 
Biblical Institute Press, 1977); Antithetic Structure in Biblical Hebrew Poetry (Leiden: Brill, 
1984). 
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sense of the “contraposition” of the two words; the concepts behind 
each word are opposites in some sense. However, antithesis and mer- 
ismus describe different ways in which these opposites relate to each 
other: “The fundamental trait of the antithesis is that two opposing 
elements exclude each other in relation to a common idea” while in a 
merismus, “the opposite concepts do not serve to create a contrast of 
thought but a unity of thought—totality.”!® 

One of the most interesting observations is that word pairs do not 
function in one way only; at times the same word pair can be used 
antithetically or merismatically. For example, the word pair 73 (“the 
righteous”) and DWT (“the wicked") is merismatic in Eccl 3:17: “God 
will judge the righteous and the wicked”; but is antithetic in Ps 1:6: 
“The Lord knows the way of the righteous, but the way of the wicked 
will perish."" The word pair heaven and earth likewise functions in 
these two distinct ways. 


1. Merismatic Usage 

Itis common knowledge that the phrase heaven and earth in the OT is 
the Israelites’ ordinary way to refer to the cosmos or the entire created 
world. ‘This is a classic example of a merism (or merismus), where a 
unity or totality is communicated by juxtaposing the extremities. Many 
texts use the phrase in this way. For example: 


"In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” (Gen 1:1) 

“God Most High, Maker of heaven and earth...” (Gen 14:22) 

“T will break the pride of your power, and I will make your heavens like 
iron and your earth like bronze.” (Lev 26:19) 

“T call heaven and earth to witness against you today.” (Deut 4:26) 

“Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice.” (1 Chron 16:31) 


Note that sometimes the phrase is used with a simple reference to cre- 
ation (e.g., Gen 1:1; 14:22) and at other times there is a more general 
sense of “all things" or “all places" (e.g, Deut 4:26; 1 Chron 16:31). 
While the OT does at times use 75 (“the whole, all"), ? it appears too 
infrequently to qualify as a terminus technicus in any sense.'? Most com- 
monly, the cosmos is spoken of with the trope, heaven and earth. 


16 Krašovec, Antithetic Structure, 5. 


U Krašovec, Antithetic Structure, 6, n. 26. 
Isa 44:24; 1 Chron 29:12; Ps 145:9. 
1? Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 76. 
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The LXX typically translates the Hebrew phrase with the equivalent, 
ovpavds kai yì. Classic Greek and Greek cosmology instead often 
used xóopog (“world, universe”) to speak of the entire realm of matter. 
In the LXX this word is not typically used with the sense of “world” 
until the later writings, particularly those composed in Greek such as 
Wisdom of Solomon and 2 and 4 Maccabees.? Another Greek word, 
Kttotg (“creation, created thing"), is used even less frequently. Again, 
when it does appear, it is usually in the apocryphal books.?! 

One rare example where heaven, earth and “the world” (Heb., 227; 
Greek, oikovpévn) are put together is Ps 89:11 [LXX 88:12]: “The heavens 
are yours; the earth also 1s yours; the world and all that 1s in it, you 
have founded them." The parallel of heaven and earth combined with 
"the world" shows the typical merismatic function of this word pair. 


2. Antithetic Usage 

While the expression heaven and earth most often refers in the OT to 
the cosmos in a merismatic sense, very frequently the word pair is used 
with an antithetical or contrastive tone. That is, the two elements of 
heaven and earth are not being used together to speak of the cosmos, 
but some distinction is being made between the two. For example: 


“The heavens are the LORD’s heavens, but the earth he has given to 
the sons of men." (Ps 115:16) 

“He looked down from his holy height, from heaven the LORD looked 
at the earth." (Ps 102:19) 

“Be not rash with your mouth, nor let your heart be hasty to utter a word 
before God, for God 1s in heaven, and you upon earth.” (Eccl 5:2) 

“Thus says the LORD: Heaven is my throne and the earth is my 
footstool." (Isa 66:1) 


'The exact nature of the distinction in these types of uses of heaven and 
earth varies by context. Indeed, it is difficult to construct a rubric which 
covers well the various nuanced uses of this pair. There are in fact some 
passages which seem to fall in between the two general categories of 


? Edward Adams, Constructing the World: A Study in Paul's Cosmological Language (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 2000), 75. xóopog does occur in earlier portions of the LXX but 
with its other semantic sense of “ornament” or “adornment.” This is the term sometimes 
used to refer to the “host of heaven" (Dt 4:19; 17:3; c£. Gen 2:1). 

? Adams, Constructing the World, 77—79. 

2 55m (46x in MT) is generally used as a poetic synonym for YX, hence the LXX's 
oikovpévn rather than xóopoc, though here the sense is apparently broader. 
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merismatic and antithetic,” but overall, the examples given above show 
that at times the typical merismatic usage of heaven and earth is not 
at work. In these instances, heaven is functioning metonymically for 
God and his realm while earth corresponds to all of humanity. Thus, 
this same word pair is being used to exploit a difference between God 
and humanity. The antithetic usage of heaven and earth still has the 
fundamental notion of God as the creator of all things (both heaven 
and earth), but functions as a way of communicating the elementary 
distinction between God and his creatures. 


3. Discerning Merismatic and Antithetic Uses 

The potential for heaven and earth to be used in such different ways as 
merismatic and antithetic stems from the flexibility in the semantic range of 
heaven. We have observed previously that the semantic domain of heaven 
in the OT contains two main poles: (1) the sky, atmosphere, and space 
of the created order; and (2) the dwelling place or presence of God. 
These two distinct poles of meaning prove to be the key to distinguish- 
ing between the two main uses of the heaven and earth pair. In a very 
real sense the two different uses of heaven and earth (merismatic and 
antithetic) can be understood as the outcome of earth being combined 
at times with one sense of O%30/obdpavoc, and other times with the other 
sense. That is, when heaven is functioning with reference to the above 
(skies, etc.) of the created order, a combination with earth naturally 
results in a reference to the entire created order, the cosmos depicted 
in a dualistic way (merismus). Conversely, when heaven is used with 
reference to God (e.g., as specifying his dwelling place), the occurrence 
of earth understandably serves as a point of contrast (antithetic). 


Heaven and Earth as the Fundamental 
Weltbild and Weltanschauung of the OT ** 


In addition to the standard heaven and earth pairings throughout the 
OT, we also find occasional expansions of the expression to include 


?* For example, in Ps 76:8 (“From the heavens thou didst utter judgment; the earth 
feared and was still”), it is not clear whether this heaven refers to God's dwelling place 
(thus, contrastive) or some audible or visible sign/destruction coming from the sky (thus 
merismatic). Maybe the ambiguity is intentional and both are meant. 

? Much of the argument in this section can be found in a different form in my 
article, “Dualism in Old Testament Cosmology: Weltbild and Weltanschauung,” SJOT 
18/2 (2004): 260-277. 
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other terms as well, such as the sea, the waters, the deeps, and the 
dry land. 


For example: 


“For in six days the LORD made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
is in them” (Ex 20:11; c£. Ps 146:6, Jer 51:48) 

“Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of 
them.” (Gen 2:1) 

“You shall not make for yourself a graven image, or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or that is on the earth beneath, or that 
is in the water under the earth.” (Deuteronomy 5:8) 

“Whatever the LORD pleases he does, in heaven and on earth, in the 
seas and all deeps.” (Psalm 135:6) 

“Thou art the LORD, thou alone; thou hast made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their host, the earth and all that is on it, the seas and 
all that is in them.” (Nehemiah 9:6) 

“Once again, in a little while, I will shake the heavens and the earth 
and the sea and the dry land.” (Haggai 2:6) 


These various descriptions have led many to assume that the ancient 
Hebrew people conceived the structure of the world as consisting of more 
than the heaven and earth scheme. The majority of scholars, relying 
heavily on ancient near eastern parallels, understand OT cosmology as 
tripartite.’ Luis Stadelmann’s volume, The Hebrew Conception of the World, 
typifies this approach. He observes that “heaven and earth” is a common 
phrase that the Hebrew Bible uses to describe the world, but that there 
are also “more comprehensive” descriptions that use multiple terms 
such as “heaven and earth and the seas or deeps.” He states: 


The three-leveled structure of the world, attested in several passages 
throughout the Bible, accounts for a better understanding of the expres- 
sion “heaven and earth,” clarifying this less explicit concept of the universe 
by adding a new dimension.” 


Specifically, the “new dimension” is contained in terms such as an (the 
deeps), 13 (pit, cistern), and YSW (Sheol), which refer to a third tier, the 
lower level of the world. Stadelmann assumes a triple-decker cosmology 
because of the Bible’s discussion of a place of postmortem existence, 


^ Representative examples from reference works are the entries on Cosmology in 
ABD 1:1167—68 and the Dictionary of the OT: Pentateuch (eds. T. Desmond Alexander 
and David W. Baker; Downers Grove, Ill.: IVP, 2003). 

?» Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1970), 9. 
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often described as being accessed by going down." He concludes by 
stating that the Hebrews conceived of the world under God as “a 
structure composed of three layers: the heavens above, the earth and 
sea in the middle, and the underworld beneath.””® 

In a recent book, J. Edward Wright follows this same line of thought. 
He surveys the ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Israelite cos- 
mogonic and cosmological traditions and concludes that “the ancient 
Israelites, like their Near Eastern neighbors, imagined the cosmos as 
a tripartite structure: heaven, earth, netherworld."? Wright interprets 
the Babylonian myth of creation and flood as depicting a three-fold 
cosmos. Following this, he lists a handful of biblical texts which are 
understood as indications that the ancient Israelites held to the same 
tripartite cosmological view as their neighbors. 

Few scholars have disagreed with this understanding, but one notable 
exception is Cornelis Houtman. Houtman concludes his volume with 
a chapter entitled, “Israels Weltbild und Weltanschauung."? His thesis 
is provocative. Quite simply, Houtman argues that the Israelites did 
not hold to a single, unifying view of the cosmos—tripartite or other- 
wise— but indeed, they simultaneously retained several images of the 
heavenly realm which contrast and even conflict with one another. Our 
modern attempts at nailing down the specifics of the biblical cosmol- 
ogy, especially with various pictorial depictions, have foisted upon the 
biblical texts a mistaken grid; we are trying to recreate the ancients’ one 
logically consistent 1mage of the cosmos when no such thing existed, at 
least not by modern "scientific" standards. Israel had no Weltbild. 
However, we do find in the Bible a clear and consistent Weltanschauung, 
namely, a uniform ascription to Yahweh of the creation and sustenance 
of the world. This Weltanschauung, which is expressed through the OT's 
declarations about the cosmos, reveals God as the sole creator and 
ruler of the universe. 

Contrary to the standard scholarly assumption, it 1s better to see that the 
OT conception of the universe is indeed bipartite (“heaven and earth”), 
not tripartite, and that all other OT descriptions of the world can be 
subsumed under the two realms of heavenly and earthly. While Hout- 
man is right that this cosmology is not as technical and precise as our 


7 Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 169—170. 
?* Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 177. 

? Wright, Early History of Heaven, 96. 

3° Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 283-317. 
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modern sensibilities might desire, we can still discern a consistent OT 
Weltbild, one that is fundamentally dualistic. This dualistic Weltbild, 
in turn, undergirds a dualistic Weltanschauung or worldview. The basic 
duality of the physical structure of the world matches the ontologi- 
cal dualism between God in the heavenly realm and humanity in the 
earthly, all the while playing on a beautiful ambiguity in the use of the 
term “heaven.” 


1. Old Testament Cosmology —Bipartite Weltbild 

There is no question that the bipolar word pair, “heaven and earth,” 
is the dominant picture of the world used in the OT. We have already 
observed the frequency of this conjunction and its multiple functions. 
Repeating the foundational revelation of Genesis 1:1, we find the 
“heaven and earth” refrain echoed in various forms throughout the 
Jewish scriptures. 

The occasional lengthier descriptions of the world, including terms 
such as the sea and the deeps, at first glance, may appear to confirm a 
tripartite view rather than bipartite. This is especially true when one comes 
to the text armed with a tripartite assumption from ANE parallels. This 
has been the approach of Stadelmann, Wright, and many others. 

However, such arguments suffer from two fundamental problems: 
(1) despite the quoting of biblical passages, they fail to present a clear 
case for anything other than a bipartite cosmology; and (2) they con- 
fuse the categories of the argument by slipping between descriptions 
of the earth and Sheol when the biblical record supports no clearly 
distinct third realm. 

The first problem can be found in J. Edward Wright’s presentation 
in The Early History of Heaven. He begins by quoting the Atra-Hasis 
Babylonian flood epic and concludes that “from this Babylonian text 
we learn that the gods divided the cosmos into heaven, earth, and 
netherworld."?! Wright follows this by quoting a number of biblical pas- 
sages which supposedly confirm this tripartite view for the Israelites. But 
in each instance, his arguments fall short. First, likely following Stadel- 
mann, he quotes Ps 115:16: “The heavens are the LORD’s heavens, 
but the earth he has given to the sons of men.”* But this text actually 


3! Wright, Early History of Heaven, 54. 

32 Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 9, quotes Ps 115:16-17 as one of his 
few examples of a tripartite structure presented in one passage. While verse 16 speaks 
of the duality of heaven and earth, verse 17 mentions the dead and those who go down 
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supports a two-fold view, not three. Second, Wright mentions Gen 49:25 
and interprets this as an allusion to the tripartite universe. However, 
this questionable conclusion depends on the unlikely interpretation of 
“breasts and the womb” as a reference to the earth.” Next, Wright 
quotes the Ten Commandments injunction against idols: “You shall not 
make for yourself an idol, whether in the form of anything that is in 
heaven above, or that is on the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth” (Exod 20:4; cf. Deut 5:8). Here the tripartite view is 
supposedly being supported by the heaven-earth-waters under the earth 
grouping. However, as I will show below, it is not possible to clearly 
distinguish “waters under the earth” from the earthly realm; it is still 
part of the earthly structure, as Stadelmann himself agrees. Thus, no 
three distinct cosmological elements can be found in this text. 

Wright’s final offering of evidence for a tripartite cosmology at first 
appears to be his strongest, quoting Amos 9:2—3. Here for the first time 
we have what may appear as the three-fold structure all in one place: 
Sheol in conjunction with heaven and Mt Carmel. However, this 
example proves to be the weakest of all. Wright quotes Amos 9:2-3a, 
“Though they dig down to Sheol, from there shall my hand take 
them; and though they ascend to heaven, from there I will bring them 
down; and if they should hide on the top of Carmel, from there I 
will seek them and take them...” and states that the prophet “men- 
tions three levels of the cosmos. ” He concludes, “the ancient Israelite 
image of the cosmos, then, was that the cosmos is divided into three 
realms—heaven, earth, underworld.”** However, not only does Sheol- 
heaven-Mount Carmel fall short of the heaven-earth-Sheol pattern, 
Wright’s quoting of only the first half of Amos 9:3 belies his case. In 
fact, the full discourse of Amos 9:2-3 has four terms, broken into two 
merismatic pairs in chiasm: 


in silence. From this he infers a three-fold view. However, there is no syntactical or 
conceptual reason to connect verses 16 and 17 together in this way. Just the opposite, 
verse 17 couples with verse 18: “The dead do not praise the LORD, nor do any 
that go down into silence. But we will bless the LORD from this time forth and for 
evermore.” Thus, there are two sets of paired words: “heaven and earth” in verse 17 
and “the dead and the living (‘we’)” in verses 17 and 18, not a tripartite structure. 

55 At least one ancient witness, the LXX, did not interpret the phrase this way. In 
this verse the heaven and deeps are understood as a contrast of heaven and earth, and 
the latter phrase (“breasts and womb”) as a subset of the earthly blessings. 

3t Wright, Early History of Heaven, 54. 
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Though they dig into Sheol [A], from there shall my hand take them; though 
they climb up to heaven [B], from there I will bring them down. Though 
they hide themselves on the top of Carmel [B`], from there I will search out 
and take them; and though they hide from my sight at the bottom of the sea 
[A`], there I will command the serpent, and it shall bite them. 


Rather than three distinct realms, here we have two bipolar pairs linked 
together: Sheol-heaven and top of Carmel-bottom of the sea. So rather 
than being evidence of a tripartite structure, Amos 9:2-3 is either sup- 
port for a four-part cosmos, or clearly, confirmation of a basic concept 
of duality, using two pairs of terms. The basic duality consists of the 
heights and the depths, with Sheol and the bottom of the sea as com- 
parable, and heaven and the mountaintop likewise. As a result, the 
arguments for a tripartite structure in the OT, argued more extensively 
by Wright than anyone else, prove quite unfounded. 

Underneath Wright’s tripartite arguments is the more fundamental 
problem of all such discussions: a slippery confusion of categories. 
Those who see the OT cosmology as three-fold uniformly understand 
the distinct elements as (1) heaven, (2) earth, and (3) Sheol (or the 
underworld place of the dead). However, quite simply, there are no 
biblical passages which present the universe in this way. The expanded 
expressions that go beyond the standard heaven and earth pair are read 
as proof of an expanded cosmological structure, but examination of 
these phrases shows that they always include other elements which are 
understood as constituent parts of the earth, never a separate third 
category of Sheol. The discussion of what Sheol is (and especially 
how views of the afterlife develop in the Second Temple period) gets 
overlaid with these expanded expression phrases and a confusion of 
categories results. Reference to “heaven and earth and sea” (Ex 20:11; 
Hag 2:6; et al.) does not constitute the necessary tripartite structure 
(heaven-earth-Sheol) that tripartite advocates hold to, although these 
are the passages which are universally quoted as evidence of something 
beyond a bipartite arrangement. 

In other words, a tripartite cosmology depends on a clearly-defined 
third category, Sheol and/or the deeps/oceans (Gin), that is distinct 
from the earth. However, this proves impossible for the OT literature. 
David Tsumura's detailed study of the relationship between earth (^N) 
and the deeps/oceans ON) in Hebrew and Ugaritic provides conclusive 
evidence that we cannot separate the latter from the former.? Tsumura 


9 'Isumura, “A ‘Hyponymous’ Word Pair,” 258-269. 
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shows that ^N and Dinn in both Ugaritic and Hebrew have a hyponymic 
relationship. That is, Din is understood as part of what 778 is. Likewise, 
a variety of scholars have shown that in Hebrew as well as cognate 
languages, “earth” and “water” often overlap in semantic meaning with 
Sheol or the underworld, and cannot be clearly distinguished.?? 
Interestingly, Stadelmann agrees that earth is often used to denote the 
underworld,’ and that Sheol can serve as a substitute for earth in the 
common merism of heaven and earth.** Moreover, Stadelmann is very 
clear that the seas, oceans, rivers are all part of the “earth” category.*® 
Note again his original delineation of the tripartite structure: “the heavens 
above, the earth and sea in the middle, and the underworld beneath.’ 
Yet, he fails to see how this renders a three-tiered view impossible. He 
slips back into a confusion of categories, seeing the expanded expres- 
sions (using “the sea” or *deeps") as evidence of a tripartite view, yet 
failing to show that the third element, Sheol, is a distinct category. 
One of the few scholars to reject the tripartite view is Othmar Keel. 
Keel, leader of the so-called Fribourg School, has spearheaded an 
approach to biblical studies which interacts deeply with ancient Near 
Eastern iconography. His volume on the Psalms seeks to clarify the 
meaning of various words, phrases, and concepts in the OT by refer- 
ence to actual images from the ancient world." He observes that in 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian understandings, while a three-fold structure 
can be found, the merism heaven and earth is older and predominant 
over a threefold view. Keel rejects the argument that the appearance 


3 For example, C. F. Barth writes, “the ocean below figures formally among 
underworld names." C. F Barth, Die Errettung vom Tode: Leben und Tod in den Klage- und 
Dankliedern des Alten Testaments (3d ed.; ed., B. Janowski.; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1997), 
67. Many of these arguments are reviewed in Philip S. Johnston, Shades of Sheol: Death 
and Afterlife in the Old Testament (Leicester: Apollos, 2002), 99-119. 

? Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 167, gives at least twenty-five examples 
from the OT alone. 

3$ Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 169. For example, “Ask a sign of the 
LORD your God; let it be as deep as Sheol or high as heaven” (Isa 7:11). This sub- 
stitution of Sheol in a normal heaven-earth pair shows the heavy semantic overlap of 
earth and Sheol and the fundamental duality of OT cosmology. 

3 Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 154—164. 

4 Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, 177. 

*! Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World. He explains the iconographic approach on 
pages 8-11. See also Keel’s later discussion of this methodology (and its application to 
the question of Jewish monotheism) in Othmar Keel and Christoph Uehlinger, Gods, 
Goddesses, and Images of God in Ancient Israel (trans. Thomas H. Trapp; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1998), 1-18, 393-396. 
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of the tripartite formula (heaven, earth, and sea or the place of the 
dead) indicates a threefold cosmological view. He observes that these 
less frequent formulae are inconsistent and that the additional terms (the 
sea or the place of the dead) are a “far less necessary and independent” 
element in the structure. Instead, neither the sea nor the netherworld 
emerge as distinct regions but are associated with one pole or the other, 
most often the earth.” The netherworld “possesses a degree of reality 
essentially inferior to that of other regions.” The biblical view, like its 
ancient Near Eastern neighbors, is therefore essentially dualistic. God is 
the one “who made heaven and earth” (Ps 115:15; 121:2; 124:8; 134:3) 
and who has reserved the heavens for himself but leaves the earth (and 
the netherworld) to humanity (Ps 115:16-17). The bipartite formula of 
heaven and earth “illuminates very well the conception and perception 
of the world in the ancient Near East and in the OT."** See Figure 
7.1 below. When discussing Genesis 1, ‘[sumura concludes likewise: “In 
other words, the cosmology in vv. 1-2 is bipartite, rather than tripartite, 
describing the entire world in terms of ‘heavens and earth'."*? And too, 
when discussing the cosmology of the Psalter: “The Psalmist’s under- 
standing of the world is bipartite, rather than tripartite.”*° 

The traditional tripartite view is based not on how the OT presents itself 
cosmologically but on recognition of the heaven and earth pattern plus 
a desire to fit in the occasional data about the question of existence 
after death, the idea of the netherworld. However, this is an anachro- 
nistic reading stemming from the later, more developed ideas of the 
afterlife from the Second Temple period. A much simpler solution is to 
understand Sheol in the OT, like the seas and the ocean deeps, as part 
of the earthly realm. Thus, rather than a tripartite structure (Figure 
7.2), we have a basic bipolarity (Figure 7.3). 


® Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World, 30. In the older Egyptian traditions, the earth 
is the region of the humanity and the common dead while the heavens are associated 
with the gods and dead kings. 

55 Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World, 30. Annette Krüger makes a similar comment 
regarding Job 38: “the underworld here does not have its own weight, but is reckoned 
with the earth.” A. Krüger, “Himmel—Erde—Unterwelt: Kosmologische Entwürfe 
in der poetischen Literatur Israels,” in Das biblische Weltbild und seine altorientalischen 
Kontexte (ed. Bernd Janowski and Beate Ego; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 79 (my 
translation). 

“ Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World, 30. 

5 '[sumura, “A ‘Hyponymous’ Word Pair,” 269. 

^5 Tsumura, “A ‘Hyponymous’ Word Pair,” 265. 
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This image shows the two parts of the Egyptian universe (Nut and Geb) that 
have been separated by the god Shu. Keel offers an assortment of images which 
show the essentially two-part conception of the world. The caption under a 
picture very similar to this one reads: “This picture dramatically illustrates the 
manner in which earth and sky formerly constituted the universe (the “all’”). 
The world in which the ancient Egyptian lived and moved came into being by 
the separation of the two (cf. Gen 1:7: “God...separated the waters”).”*” 


Figure 7.1% 

















Heavens Heavenly Realm 
Astral, Meteorological, Angelic 
Earth 
—_ Earthly Realm 
Sheol/Netherworld Land of the Living // Sheol/Depths 
Figure 7.2 Figure 7.3 


47 Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World, 31. 
*8 This common image was accessed via <www.images.google.com> on 12 March 


2007. 
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A good example of the fundamentally bipartite structure is found 
in Psalm 148. This psalm is broken into two parts under the rubric 
of heavenly phenomena in verses 1—6 and the earthly in verses 7-14. 
The fundamental structure of the psalm is thereby built on the heaven 
and earth theme.'? Each section begins with an exhortation to praise 
Yahweh: verse | “from the heavens" and verse 7 “from the earth.” The 
meaning of these paired prepositional phrases is explicated by the verses 
following each. The sense is “let praise redound to Yahweh from the 
arena of the heavens and from the arena of the earth.” The arena of 
the heavens consists of his angels and host (v.2), the sun, moon, and 
shining stars (v.3), the highest heavens and the waters above the heavens 
(v.4). These are commanded to praise God because they are all created 
objects (v.5) and remain forever under his sovereign rule (v.6). ‘The arena 
of the earthly realm is likewise filled out with sweeping illustrations: the 
sea monsters and deeps [MAn] (v.7), storm phenomena (v.8), mountains 
and trees (v.9), domestic and wild animals and birds (v.10), and all ranks 
of humanity (vv.11—-12). In both halves of the psalm the key word, 
either heaven or earth, is repeated. The heaven and earth composi- 
tional structure is then drawn together in verse 13. Here heaven and 
earth are brought together in the declaration that Yahweh’s praise and 
glory are alone exalted over all creation—heaven and earth. In addition 
to the overall structural bipolarity, this psalm shows the hyponymous 
relationship of the sea and the deeps (v.7) with the earth. 

Psalm 148 is but one example of the pervasive heaven and earth 
theme in the OT? The other occasional expanded descriptions of the 
world are merely poetic expansions of this fundamental heaven and 
earth pair. They will not bear any additional technological-cosmologi- 
cal weight pressed upon them. Forcing a precise cosmological view on 
such descriptions is analogous to older attempts to construct a tripartite 
biblical anthropology of heart-soul-body on Deut 6:5: *and you shall 
love the LORD your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 


? Psalm 8, similarly, uses a heaven and earth theme for its structure. The heavenly 
bodies are termed the “work of your fingers" (v.3) followed by the earthly, paralleled as 
the *work of your hands" (v.6). The human being is put in the middle of this structure, 
serving as a fulcrum point (vv.4—5). In fact, Psalm 8 consists of a chiasm that hinges 
on the heaven and earth pair with humanity being the central point. 

5 Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World, 57-58, points out that comparable catalogs 
of heavenly and earthly contents can be found in Ps 104, Sirach 43, and the Song of 
the Three Young Men, in addition to similar lists in Sumerian and Egyptian literature 
and iconography. 
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and with all your might.” At first this may seem reasonable and may 
even accord with some human experience. However, when we encoun- 
ter this same description in other places we find that heart, soul, and 
strength are not termini technici. Matthew 22:37 renders the verse with 
heart, soul, and mind, while Mark 12:30 and Luke 10:27 use heart, soul, 
strength, and mind. In the same way, as Houtman rightly points out, 
the cosmological language of the OT is symbolic, not technical.?! 

So is there a consistent OT Weltbild? Houtman is certainly right that 
we should not press our modern desires for a unified, comprehensive 
picture upon the variety of biblical cosmological images. Yet Wright 
is right that Houtman is probably too pessimistic about our ability to 
reconstruct Israel's Weltbild.” Rather than giving up the quest in the 
face of the variegated images, the best solution 1s to see that there is 
a fundamental bipolar structure of heavenly and earthly realms with 
an array of poetic expressions and embellishments used within it. ‘This 
fundamental bipolarity is fed by and feeds into a deep-seated dualistic 
Weltanschauung, to which we now turn. 


2. Heaven and Earth in the Old Testament's Weltanschauung 

It would be a mistake and a linguistic fallacy to assume because the 
ancient Israelites spoke of the cosmos with the pair heaven and earth 
rather than with a single word comparable to xóopog that this reflects 
their inability to conceptualize the world abstractly as a whole. In the 
earliest stages of reflection on the cosmos this may have been the case, 
but the retention of this fixed word pair in the biblical writings is no 
proof that the Hebrews could not conceptualize otherwise. Honeyman 
points out that a merism evolves over time from “the primitive inability 
to subsume particulars under the universal” to become a fossil of speech, 
“employed as a stylistic survival for the sake of emphasis and vividness 
after the use of the universal has been achieved and the inability which 
brought the usage into being has been transcended.” Such is the case 


?! “Am besten werden wir die alttestamentlichen Aussagen über den Kosmos als 
symbolische Ausdrücke charakterisieren können.” Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 302. 

? Wright, Early History of Heaven, 88-89. Similar remarks are made in his article, 
“Biblical Versus Israelite Images of the Heavenly Realm,” 7SOT 93 (2001), 60-61. 

5 A. M. Honeyman, “Merismus in Biblical Hebrew,” JBL 71 (1952), 17. Avishur, 
Stylistic Studies of Word Pairs, 91, 1s similar: “It would seem, that the primary linguistic 
function of these phenomena diminished as the language evolved and hendiadys and 
permerismum were used to serve as figures of speech." 
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for heaven and earth. The use of heaven and earth for the cosmos does 
not indicate a poverty in the Hebrew language. 

Instead, its common usage can be explained for two reasons. First, 
as is well known, there is a propensity in Hebrew writing to converse in 
parallelisms. This proclivity promotes and preserves the use of heaven 
and earth as a fixed pair, even as its meaning expands beyond the 
merismatic sense to include an antithetic notion. 

But the second factor is even more important. There is in the Israel- 
ites’ Weltanschauung a fundamental duality in tension.?* This too is pre- 
served and promoted by the heaven and earth pair. Houtman sums it 
up well: 


Our opinion is that there is a relationship between the manner and the 
way in which the Israelite practiced reality and the fact that he used a 
word-pair to signify the ‘cosmos’: for the Israelites the cosmos was taken 
precisely not as a unity—only God is one—but a duality, a complemen- 
tary duality and as such a harmony of two opposite poles in balance 
of the whole contents...the use of ‘heaven and earth’ for the ‘cosmos’ 
brings consciousness to the Israelite that the world, and also life, is ruled 
through polar powers.» 


But contrary to Houtman, who sees only the Weltanschauung as dualistic, 
it is crucial to see that both the Weltbild and the Weltanschauung of the OT 
are organically related: Both flow from and are manifested through the 
pervasive heaven and earth pair. When heaven is used with its “direct 
meaning" of the astral and atmospheric world, *heaven and earth" 
refers to the Weltbild, the physical cosmology of the world. Conversely, 
when heaven is used in its “symbolic” sense of the place of God's 
dwelling, *heaven and earth" refers to the Weltanschauung, or what we 
may term its “ontological cosmology."** Thus, both the Weltbild and 


* Many scholars have argued that the message of the Primal History of Gen 2-11 
is about “the divinely ordained separation of heaven and earth as two distinct realms 
and the enforcement of distinct limits upon the human race." This deep-seated dis- 
tinction in the first book of the Pentateuch weaves its way through much of the OT 
writings. P. D. Hanson, “Rebellion in Heaven, Azael, and Euhemeristic Heroes in 
1 Enoch 6-11," JBL 96 (1977), 214, quoted in Robert A. Di Vito, “The Demarcation 
of Divine and Human Realms in Genesis 2-11," in Creation in the Biblical Traditions (ed. 
Richard J. Clifford and John J. Collins; Washington, D.C.: Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion, 1992), 40. According to Di Vito, other scholars who hold to this distinction view 
(which Di Vito opposes) include R. A. Oden, Jr. and W. M. Clark. 

°° Houtman, Der Himmel im AT, 77 (my translation). 

°° This terminology is similar to that employed by G. W. E. Nickelsburg in his dis- 
cussion of the spatial and ontological dualism of / Enoch. See Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1: 
A Commentary on the Book of 1 Enoch, Chapters 1—56; 81-108 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2001), 40-41. 
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Heavenly Realm Heavenly Realm (God) 
Astral, Meteorological, Angelic 
Earthly Realm Earthly Realm (Created World) 
Land of the Living // Sheol/Depths Heavens / Earth 
Figure 7.3 Figure 7.4 
Physical Cosmology Ontological Cosmology 
“Weltbild” “Weltanschauung” 


the Weltanschauung of the OT are fundamentally bipolar and dualistic, 
playing on the semantic flexibility of heaven in the pairing of heaven 
and earth. 

Thus, we may provide an additional diagram in tandem with Figure 
7.3 already given above. 

Figure 7.3 represents the created order or physical cosmology, 
expressed in the dualistic poles of heaven and earth. Figure 7.4 rep- 
resents a similar dualism, but this time the two poles stand for God 
on the one hand and all of creation on the other. This ontological 
dualism is likewise expressed through the heaven and earth pair. The 
fundamental distinction here hinges on God as uncreated and all else 
as part of his creation. Therefore, Figure 7.3 in its entirety as the cre- 
ated world (heaven and earth) makes up the “Earthly Realm” element 
in Figure 7.4.” 


3. Summary 
In sum, the OT embodies a dualistic or bipolar idea in the phrase 
“heaven and earth.” ‘This word-pair forms the substructure of a bipar- 
tite cosmology which is manifested continually throughout the OT 
documents. The occasional descriptions of the world which use terms 
beyond heaven and earth should be understood as poetic subspecies 
of the broad dualism of heaven and earth. This includes the place of 
the dead, Sheol, or the deeps, which is an undeveloped thought in the 
OT, fundamentally a part of the earth. 

This bipartite physical cosmology (Weltbild) in turn feeds and under- 
girds a symbolic ontological dualism (Weltanschauung) wherein God's being 


? One example of this comes from Psalm 8. This psalm opens and closes with 
the refrain “How excellent is your name in all the earth!” Inside this inclusio we find 
the earth (or earthly realm) described, from the moon and stars of the heavens to the 
fish in the sea. All of the created world, heaven and earth, is in a very real sense “the 
earth." 
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and ways are contrasted with humanity’s. “For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways and my thoughts 
than your thoughts” (Isa 55:9). This ontological cosmology (Figure 
7.4) is organically related to the physical cosmological (Figure 7.3). 
That is, the basic duality of the physical cosmology is likewise reflected 
in the duality of the theological diagram. In the latter case, however, 
the emphasis is on the distinction between the uncreated, eternal God 
and all created things, including the heavenly bodies. Both the Weltbild 
and Weltanschauung of the OT are manifested through the heaven and 
earth pair, though the meaning of this pair varies in each, based on 
the powerful flexibility of the semantic range of heaven. 


APOGRYPHA, PSEUDEPIGRAPHA, AND 
OTHER SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


We may now move beyond the canonical OT into subsequent Jewish 
literature. Here too, not surprisingly, the combination of heaven and 
earth is very frequent. While the wider chronological and geographi- 
cal diversity of this literature makes it impossible to maintain a single 
Weltbild throughout these texts, a fundamental heaven and earth con- 
trastive Weltanschauung remains and is even strengthened in much of 
this literature. 


Heaven and Earth in the Septuagintal Apocrypha 


The heaven and earth pair appears nearly thirty times in the texts which 
comprise the Apocrypha. We find several instances of copulative, the- 
matic and implied pairs.” Most of the copulative pairs are in reference 
to God as the Creator or Lord “of heaven and earth.” Although we 
find many such references in the canonical OT as well, the apocryphal 
references particularly emphasize the theme of God as the creator 
of all things, specifically all things not only on earth but also in the 
heavens. This polemical focus reflects the religious situation of early 


58 The copulative pairs are: Jdt 7:28; 9:12; 13:18; Add Esth C 4:17c; Sirach 1:3; 
16:18; Ep Jer 6:54; 1 Macc 2:37; 2 Macc 7:28; 1 Esdras 4:34; 6:13; Ps Sol 8:7; Pr Man 
1:2. The thematic pairs include: Wis 9:16; 18:16; Jdt 11:7; Sir 17:32; Baruch 1:11; 
Dan 3:80-81; Bel 1:5; 1 Macc 4:40; 2 Macc 15:4-8; 3 Macc 2:14-15; 1 Esdras 4:36; 
Ps Sol 2:9; 17:18. We also find a number of places where the heavenly and earthly 
realms are contrasted though a different word is substituted for earth. ‘These implicit 
pairs include Ps Sol 2:29-30 and chapters 24 and 43 of Sirach. 
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Judaism. As a result, we find that the copulative heaven and earth pairs 
are frequently narrowed into declarations about God rather than the 
more general usage as the way of speaking about the created world as 
in the rest of the OT. The influence of the Greek concept of Koopog 
often displaced heaven and earth as the general way of referring to the 
world.” This, combined with the felt-need to emphasize the uniqueness 
and supremacy of the Jewish God, affected the use of the copulative 
heaven and earth pair in this constricted way. 

We also find that several of the apocryphal books reveal an underly- 
ing heaven and earth contrast theme. In the canonical OT, this is most 
prominent in Daniel (especially chapters 2—7).? In the Apocrypha we 
find many localized examples of this theme in places such as Wisdom 
18:15-16, Sirach 17:32, 2 Macc 15:3-5, and 3 Macc 2:14-15. But 
aside from Daniel, it is especially in the book of Judith that an extended 
heaven and earth contrast motif appears. As in Daniel, this theme 1s 
interwoven with kingdom language as the heavenly God 1s shown to 
be superior to a king who rules over all the earth. 

The powerful, realistic narrative of Judith is designed to encourage 
Jewish people of the first- or second-century BCE to be faithful to God 
and his commandments. Judith is a heroine of stellar piety and purity, 
even more positive, scrupulous, and faithful than Esther. The story 
describes how she outwits and defeats the powerful general Holofernes, 
thereby saving her people from destruction. The plot of the story 1s 
rich with literary pointers to the heaven and earth theme. We find in 
2:4 that Nebuchadnezzar 1s described as "the great king, the lord of 
the whole earth." Nebuchadnezzar swears vengeance on the western 
nations with threats which are filled with geographic superlatives: “I will 
cover the whole face of the earth with the feet of my armies... and I 
will lead them away captive to the ends of the whole earth" (2:7-9).5! 
The exaltation of Nebuchadnezzar continues in chapter 6 where 
Holofernes rebukes Achior with the shocking question: *Who is God 
except Nebuchadnezzar?” (6:2). King Nebuchadnezzar, “lord of the 


5 The use of xóopuog instead of heaven and earth is most noticeable in 2 Macc, 4 
Macc, and Wisdom. The word also appears a number of times in other books, though 
usually with the older and broader Greek meaning of adornment or decoration. 

& For a detailed exposition of the themes of heaven and earth and kingdom in 
Daniel 2-7, see Chapter Eleven. 

9! In fact, superlative terms such as “entire,” “whole,” “every,” and “all” strikingly 
fill the early chapters of Judith, giving a sense of intensity to the narrative. 
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whole earth” (6:4) will destroy the Jews “from the face of the earth” (6:3). 
Again in chapter 11, as if this theme were not clear enough already, we 
find the same grandiose claims made of Nebuchadnezzar. Holofernes 
calls Nebuchadnezzar “the king of all the earth” (11:1). Judith, her 
speech dripping with irony, repeats this assertion and even heightens 
it beyond belief with the biblical dominion language: “not only do 
men serve him [Nebuchadnezzar]... but also the beasts of the field 
and the birds of the air will live by your power” (11:7). Holofernes is 
so enthralled with Judith that he garnishes her with accolades: there 
is not such a woman “from one end of the earth to the other” (11:21) 
and she will become renown “throughout the whole world” (11:23). 

Throughout this repetitive language, we also find the refrain of the 
heavenly God. In 5:8, 6:19, and 11:17 the God of the Jews is referred 
to as the “God of heaven.” Likewise, in 9:12 Judith calls God the “Lord 
of heaven and earth” (déon0ta t&v oùpavóv Kat THs yis) and the “king 
of all thy creation.” After Judith’s successful return to her city (with 
Holofernes’ head in her sack), Uzziah proclaims that she is “blessed 
by the Most High God above all women on earth; and blessed be the 
Lord God, who created the heavens and the earth...” (13:18). 

Thus, we can see a contrast of heaven and earth theme woven into 
the story with skillful literary technique. This motif contrasts God the 
king of all creation (heaven and earth) with any human, even one who 
appears to have power over all the earth. This pattern in Judith is quite 
similar to what we find in Daniel, though in the latter book it is even 
more focused. In fact, in Judith, it is probable that the blatantly ahis- 
torical use of Nebuchadnezzar serves to connect Judith with the well- 
known Daniel stories.” The descriptions of Nebuchadnezzar in both 
stories are quite similar and the rhetorical effect is the same: the God of 
heaven has the power to deliver those who are faithful to him, power 
even over the greatest king over all the earth. Thus, we see in Judith, 
along with many other Apocryphal texts, the working out of a dualistic 
theological worldview, expressed as a contrast of heaven and earth. 


® On the idea of Judith as “ludic” or playful history, see Philip Esler, “Ludic His- 
tory in the Book of Judith: The Reinvention of Israelite Identity?” Biblical Interpretation 
10/2 (2002): 107—143, especially 115-122. 
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Heaven and Earth in the Pseudepigrapha and Apocalyptic Literature 


1. 1 Enoch 

The theme of heaven and earth is very important in 1 Enoch. At the 
level of basic usage, about half of the occurrences of heaven (93 of 191) 
in the complete Ethiopic form of 1 Enoch are joined with a reference 
to the earth, forming the familiar word-pair. Unlike the Hebrew Bible 
and Septuagint, however, this is rarely in the form of a direct dyad 
“heaven and earth” (only 4x). Instead, 1 Enoch is loaded with closely 
contextual thematic pairings of heaven and earth. For example: 


Consider the works in heaven [the luminaries] ... Consider the earth... 
(2:1-2) 

...as men perished from the earth, their voice went up to heaven... 
(8:4) 

...& storm-wind snatched me up from the face of the earth and set me 
down at the ends of heaven (39:3) 

... all the heavens are thy throne forever and the whole earth thy footstool 
forever and ever (84:2) 

...and heaven and all the heavenly luminaries shall shake and tremble 
in great alarm...and the whole earth shall shake and tremble and be 
disturbed (102:3b,d) 


While the heaven and earth theme is frequent throughout all of 1 Enoch, 
it is particularly dominant in the Book of Dreams and the Similitudes, 
where the majority of heaven references are linked with earth. 
Additionally, in the Book of Watchers there are several extended pas- 
sages which focus on the theme of heaven and earth. For example, in 
chapter 1 the opening of the whole book focuses on Enoch's revela- 
tion of the Holy One in heaven (1:2,4) and the judgment he will bring 
upon the whole earth. Chapters 2-4 use heaven in the meteorologi- 
cal/astronomical sense and give an extended reflection on the whole 
cosmos: the elements in both heaven and on earth (cf. Ps 148). Most 
significantly, the crucial chapters 15-16 are based on the motif of the 
heavenly versus earthly realms. The great sin and cause of evil on the 
earth is the heavenly watchers who have unlawfully mixed the heavenly 
realm with the earthly, the angelic with the human. Instead of obedi- 
ently remaining in their place (even as the heavenly bodies do), these 
heavenly creatures have forsaken the high heaven, the holy sanctuary 
and acted like children of the earth (15:3), even though the habitation 
of the spirits of heaven should be in heaven (15:7,10). 

These examples and the frequent recurrence of heaven and earth 
throughout 1 Enoch highlight the heaven and earth dualism that forms 
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the substructure of the entire book. According to Nickelsburg, run- 
ning through all the “consciously shaped compilation of traditions” in 
1 Enoch is “a dualistic view of reality.”® The worldview or construct 
of reality in 1 Enoch consists of two related dualisms: “a spatial dual- 
ism between this world and heaven and a temporal dualism between 
this age and the age to come.”™ In 1 Enoch there is a sharp dualism 
between heaven, the realm of the divine, and earth, the habitation 
of humans. Related to this spatial dualism is an ontological one: “the 
absolute distinction between divine beings and humans.”® This dual- 
istic worldview is found not only in 1 Enoch but likewise provides the 
framework for other important Second ‘Temple books such as Daniel 
7-12 and Wisdom of Solomon. In fact, the parallels of 1 Enoch with 
these other key works shows the predominance and importance of the 
heaven and earth theme to the apocalyptic construct of reality. 


2. Other Pseudepigrapha 

Other pseudepigraphal works show a wide variety of practice on the 
combination of heaven and earth. Some books rarely conjoin the two 
terms (Testament of Abraham; Joseph and Aseneth; Ascension of Isaiah)? while 
most use this pairing between one-third and one-half of the time that 
heaven language is employed (5 Baruch; Apocalypse of Sedrach; Greek 
Apocalypse of Ezra; Jubilees). The most notable works in this vein are 2 Enoch 
and Testament of Job. 

In line with the tradition of / Enoch, the text called 2 Enoch also 
shows a predilection toward using heaven and earth pairs. Of the 80 
occurrences of heaven in the J recension, 36 times heaven and earth 
are conjoined in various ways (copulative and thematic pairs). Similarly, 
of the 45 instances in recension A, 16 are heaven and earth conjunc- 
tions. In both recensions, several of the heaven and earth pairs involve 


55 Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch, 37. 

9* Nickelsburg, / Enoch, 5. 

5 Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch, 40. I find the idea of an ontological dualism along the lines 
of heaven and earth helpful, though I would prefer to think in terms of the distinction 
between God and creation rather than between all “divine beings" (including created 
angels) and humanity. The subtle difference between these two conceptions of the 
heaven and earth distinction is important. 

6 In the case of the Ascension of Isaiah, even though the word pair heaven and earth 
is not very frequent, a recent article suggests that the contrast of earthly times and 
heavenly times is foundational to the exhortational purpose of the book. Robert G. 
Hall, “Disjunction of Heavenly and Earthly Times in the Ascension of Isaiah,” Journal 
Jor the Study of Judaism 35/1 (2004): 17-26. 
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expanded descriptions such as heaven, earth, and sea or the depths. 
Whether this reflects a different cosmological structure or is simply a 
pattern of speech such as in the OT, it is difficult to be certain. Most 
importantly, unlike 7 Enoch, the heaven and earth pairs do not typically 
function to contrast earth/humanity with God. Instead, the sense of the 
heaven and earth pairs in 2 Enoch is usually merismatic, referring to the 
whole world. This corresponds with the observation that 2 Enoch is not 
particularly dualistic in its worldview. As Anderson states: “There are 
ingredients suspected of being Iranian in origin; but in spite of claim 
sometimes made, the work is totally devoid of dualistic thinking, except 
for a passing belief that man is free to choose good or evil."* 

The Testament of Job is similar in frequency but with a different 
emphasis. This work draws from and is interlaced with LXX Job, and 
dates from somewhere in the first century BCE to first century CE.® 
Although heaven is only used ten times in the book, four of these 
occurrences are in direct heaven and earth combinations. Additionally, 
Testament of Job uses the adjectives ovpaviog and érovpóviog in contrast 
with earthly things (36:3; 38:2, 5). These uses reflect a strong theme of 
heavenly and earthly contrast throughout the book. Spittler’s reflections 
on the theological outlook of the book state that a distinct emphasis 
throughout this testament is “a cosmological dualism that inculcates a 
certain otherworldliness.”® In this way, Testament of Job aligns with the 
1 Enoch tradition. This does not indicate any particular connections 
between these documents, however, as a spatial dualistic worldview is 
one of the hallmarks of apocalyptic literature in general.” 


Qumran 


As was discussed in Chapter Two, the use of heaven throughout the 
Dead Sea Scrolls in many ways follows the tradition of the OT litera- 
ture. Thus, most often heaven refers to astronomical and meteorological 
phenomena, and very frequently heaven is combined with earth. The 
heaven and earth pairing is probably the most frequent use of heaven in 
this mixed corpus of literature. This pairing, however, is almost entirely 


6? Anderson, OTP 1:96. 

% Spittler, OTP 1:833. 

© Spittler, OTP 1:835. 

A helpful overview of the emphases of “apocalyptic” and “apocalyptic escha- 
tology” including dualism can be found in M. C. de Boer, “Paul and Apocalyptic 
Eschatology,” 345-383. 
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restricted to merismatic uses, referring to all of creation. Surprisingly 
in light of the dualistic emphasis at Qumran, “heaven and earth” is 
rarely used in a contrastive sense. 

The Qumran document that manifests the clearest heavenly and 
earthly connection is the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. This text, 
however, does not emphasize this theme through the use of heaven and 
earth pairs, as heaven only occurs twice in the whole book. Instead, the 
heavenly and earthly realms are connected thematically in a particular 
way: as archetype and type. The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice portrays 
the heavenly sanctuary (in “the heights”) as the model and origin of the 
earthly temple. This way of portraying the relationship of heaven and 
earth also appears in both biblical and postbiblical literature (e.g., Exod 
25:9; 26:30; Heb 8:5; 7 Enoch 14-15 and 2 Apoc. Bar. 4:5—-6; 59:4). 

At first glance this appears to be of the same nature as the Middle- 
Platonic heaven and earth connection in Philo. However, this con- 
nection is only superficial and accidental. In fact, “the belief that the 
human world is a microcosm of the heavenly or ideal realm...is far 
more ancient than Plato." Even more so for Middle-Platonism and 
Philo. In the ancient near east the heaven-earth, archetype-type idea 
was known (cf. Marduk’s temple in Enuma Elish). Moreover, the relation- 
ship between heaven and earth in Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice has 
a different tone than that in Philo. In Philo and Neo-Platonic thought, 
the emphasis is on a negative contrast of the superior (heaven) over the 
inferior (earth). In the Songs, however, while the heavenly is certainly 
perfect in comparison to the earthly, the emphasis is on the close organic 
connection between the earthly and the heavenly. Again, however, this 
use of heaven and earth in Qumran is the exception compared to the 
more common merismatic usage. 


Mishnah 


We have already described in Chapter Two how the use of heaven in 
the Mishnah is very restricted. Nearly every instance of heaven refers to 
God metonymically, using a variety of expressions such as the “fear of 
heaven” and “at the hands of heaven.” Quite unexpectedly, the use of 
heaven in the Mishnah is noticeably unlike other Second Temple lit- 
erature or the OT. The most noteworthy instance of this difference is 


"^ Davila, Liturgical Works, 83. 
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how infrequently earth is combined with heaven, either merismatically 
or contrastively. Rare instances include m. Ta'an. 4:3 (which is a direct 
quote from Gen 1), m. Sebu. 4:13, and the looser implied conjunctions in 
m. Nedarim ii, 4 and m. Yoma viii, 9.? In later Rabbinic literature beyond 
the Mishnah, we do find occasional expressions such as that in Berakot T 
3:7 (6): “Do Thy will in the heavens above and give tranquility of 
spirit to those who fear Thee on earth"? or “the honour of heaven” 
contrasted to “the honour of man" (Tosefla Yoma n, 8). Nevertheless, in 
the Mishnah this theme is much less frequent than expected in light of 
how important the word pair is in the OT literature. 

Certainly the definitive work on the use of heaven and earth in 
the Rabbinic literature is Beate Ego's monograph, Im Himmel wie auf 
Erden.” This volume concentrates on the later Rabbinic literature's way 
of speaking about the relationship of heaven and earth, especially on 
the Urbild (prefiguration) and Abbild (image) of these two realities. She 
concludes that early Judaism described the relationship of the heavenly 
and earthly worlds with a variety of categories, each with their own 
corresponding theological concepts.” For our purposes, it is noteworthy 
that the development that does occur on this matter is found only in 
the literature much later than the beginnings of the Christian era and 
the time of the writing of Matthew. The strong and developed interest 
in contrasting heaven with earth that we will observe subsequently in 
Matthew apparently did not stem from a contemporary widespread 
view in (pre-)Rabbinic Judaism. 


CONCLUSION 


Beginning with Genesis 1:1, heaven and earth is a very important 
expression and concept throughout the OT. This weighty phrase can 
function both merismatically and antithetically, depending on the sense 


7 This data comes from my examination of all the occurrences of heaven-related 
words in the Mishnah based on C. Y. Kasovsky, Thesaurus Mishnae: Concordantiae Verborum 
quae in Sex Mishnae Ordinibus Reperiuntur ( Jerusalem: Massadah Publishing, 1960). ‘There 
are also four heaven and earth combinations in chapter 6 of m. ‘Abot, but this chapter 
stems from a much later recension of the Mishnah (11th-century CE or later). 

? Morton Smith gives this text as a Tannaitic parallel to Matt 6:1. M. Smith, Tan- 
naitic Parallels to the Gospels (Philadelphia: SBL, 1951), 137. 

™ Beate Ego, Im Himmel wie auf Erden: Studien zum Verhältnis von himmlischer und irdischer 
Welt in Rabbinischen Judentum. 

7 Ego, Im Himmel wie auf Erden, 169. 
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in which heaven is being employed. Heaven and earth is important not 
only because of its great frequency but also because it is fundamental 
to the Weltbild and Weltanschauung of the OT. 

The use of heaven and earth is also quite common in many parts 
of the Second Temple literature. This is not surprising in light of how 
indebted this literature is (in various degrees) to the weighty traditions of 
the Hebrew Bible, where heaven and earth is a very important theme. 
It is surprising, however, that this theme does not play a larger role in 
the Qumran and Mishnaic corpuses. ‘The apocalyptic literature, on the 
other hand, provides ample opportunity for the heaven and earth theme 
to multiply, with its emphasis on the heavenly realm in distinction 
from the earthly. Regarding cosmological views in the Second ‘Temple 
period, it is difficult to make generalizations across the diversity of this 
literature. J. Edward Wright may be correct in asserting that there were 
a variety of cosmological views in this period due to the varying levels 
of influence of Hellenism among different Jewish groups.” Regardless, 
I do not see evidence in this corpus for a clearly defined tripartite cos- 
mological view (as I have also argued against for the OT). When texts 
in this era do manifest cosmological interest, the fundamental dualistic 
elements of heaven and earth remain dominant, even though occasional 
expanded expressions including the sea and the deeps are found. ‘There 
may have been evolution from a bipartite to a tripartite understanding 
in this period, but if so, it is not strongly emphasized and certainly not 
consistent. On the other hand, the influence of Greco-Roman views of 
the cosmos could push Jewish cosmology into a more bipartite structure 
in which the earth was the center and the rest of the world consisted of 
several concentric heavenly spheres." There is no doubt that views of 
the afterlife expanded during this time, but it 1s important to remember 
that the descriptions are mixed concerning the location of postmortem 
existence, both paradise and punishment. In many instances, the place 
of punishment was not located below the earth in a new part of the 
cosmos, but was found in one section of the heavens.” Thus, even in 


© Wright, Early History of Heaven, 185-1806. 

7 Ulrich Mauser, **Heaven' in the World View of the New Testament," HBT 9/2 
(1987), 33. Cf. Wright, Early History of Heaven, ix—x, 139. 

? Mauser, “‘Heaven’,” 33. Richard J. Bauckham, The Fate of the Dead: Studies on the 
Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 9, 33-34. Examples of hell being 
located in the heavens include 2 Enoch 8-10; Testament of Isaac 5; 3 Baruch (Greek 
Apocalypse) 4:3-6; 5:3; 10:5; Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 1:7; the Apocalypse of the Seven 
Heavens (cf. Bauckham, Fate of the Dead, 318). 
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these apocalyptic developments, there is not much clear evidence for 
a tripartite Weltbild any more than for the OT documents. 

Regardless of whether cosmological views are indeed evolving, it 1s 
clear that a dualistic worldview remains widespread and even more 
important in the Second Temple period. This worldview is related to 
and propagates the use of heaven and earth combinations. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


HEAVEN AND EARTH IN MATTHEW 


Having observed the importance of the heaven and earth theme in the 
OT and Second Temple literature, we may now turn to Matthew. Here 
we find that the combination of heaven and earth is strikingly frequent 
and forms the second part of his idiolectic use of heaven language. In 
regularly employing the heaven and earth word pair Matthew follows 
the heritage of the OT texts. Yet, we will see that he especially high- 
lights the contrastive or antithetical sense of the expression. Matthew 
emphasizes the (currently temporal) contrast between God and human- 
ity and employs this theme as a rubric for his explanation of Jesus’ 
radical kerygma. Following the fundamental bipartite structure found in 
the OT—both its physical and ontological senses—Matthew capitalizes 
upon this distinction as a structural clue to his theological purpose. 

In this chapter I will catalogue and analyze the many heaven and 
earth pairs in Matthew. I will then discuss the Weltbild and Weltanschauung 
found throughout this Gospel and the connection of Matthew with 
Genesis. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH PAIRS IN MATTHEW 


Copulative, Thematic, and Implied Heaven and Earth Pairs 


We have seen thus far that the combination of heaven and earth is very 
common throughout the OT and Second Temple literature. In the NT, 
it is in Matthew particularly that this stock phrase occurs more than any 
other. There are over twenty times where heaven and earth are con- 
nected in some form in Matthew. In comparison, Mark has only two 
instances of the heaven and earth pair and Luke five.'! The only other 
book which regularly combines heaven and earth is Revelation (16x). 
Moreover, Matthew is the only Gospel writer to use the prepositional 


! Mk 13:27, 31; Luke 4:25; 10:21; 12:56; 16:17; 21:33. Acts has five more occur- 
rences, though four of them are direct quotations from the OT. 
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phrase, év (tô) obpavà...£ri (fic) yis.” "In heaven...on earth” does 
occur occasionally in other parts of the NT, but nowhere else in the 
Gospels? Matthew’s preference for this phrase (with the prepositions) 
is all the more noticeable in that it is not particularly common in the 
OT (only 12x), but occurs in very important texts in Matthew. 

We have already observed that the heaven and earth word pair can 
take a number of forms. I have classified these in the OT as copula- 
tive, thematic, and implied. As discussed previously, copulative pairs are 
examples where “heaven and earth” appears as one unit, not separated 
by prepositions or other words. Thematic pairs use a combination of 
heaven and earth but with some separation of intervening words or 
phrases. Often instances in this category use a combination of preposi- 
tions such as “in heaven...on earth.” Implied pairs occur when heaven 
is used in conjunction with a word other than earth but one closely 
associated with it, thus communicating the same idea. In Matthew, all 
three types of the heaven and earth word pair are found. 

In the category of copulative pairs there are three instances in Matthew: 
5:18, 11:25, and 24:35. In 5:18 and 24:35 Jesus speaks of the future 
passing away of heaven and earth. This use evokes the sense of an 
eschatological end comparable to its beginning in Gen 1:1. It is also 
interesting to note that these two of the three copulative pairs occur in 
the first and last of Matthew’s five major discourses, serving in effect as 
bookends. In 11:25, Jesus addresses the Father as “Lord of heaven and 
earth.” This phrase is reminiscent of many such monikers for God in 
the Second Temple literature, though surprisingly, God is rarely referred 
to in this way in the NT (cf. Acts 17:24). 

There are also several instances in Matthew of implied pairs. In 11:23 
and 16:18, heaven is put into conjunction with Hades (&ónc). This 
uncommon NT word serves in the LXX and the NT as the semantic 
equivalent of Sheol, or the place of the dead.* In 11:23 (par. Lk 10:15), 
Capernaum is condemned for its pride: rather than being exalted to 
heaven, it will be cast down to Hades (cf. Isa 14:13; Amos 9:2). As 


? This observation comes from Gerhard Schneider, “‘Im Himmel—auf Erden’,” 
293. In four parallel instances (16:19b,c; 18:18b,c) the phrase is reversed, ¿mì (tç) 
Yfic...&v (t@) odpave. In 16:19 the forms of obpavds are plural, as was discussed in 
Chapter Six. 

* Acts 2:19; 1 Cor 8:5; Eph 1:10; 3:15; Col 1:16, 20; Rev 5:3, 13. 

* (Ong occurs ten times in the NT: Matt (2x); Lk (2x); Acts (2x, both OT quotations); 
Rev (4x). In Revelation it is consistently put into apposition with Death. 
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Davies and Allison observe, this combination is not to be taken literally 
but serves as a powerful figure of speech for judgment? The meaning 
of the nbAa1 &dov (“gates of Hades") in 16:18 has a wide variety of 
interpretations. Regardless of its exact meaning, it is clear that the 
gates of Hades serve in this text as a counterpoint to the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven (16:19). 

In several other texts heaven is put into conjunction with human- 
ity, thereby providing another version of the implied pairs. Twice in 
10:32-33 we find humanity (&vOponoc) put into contrast with the 
Father in heaven. Everyone who confesses or denies Jesus Éunpoc0ev 
t&v &vÜOponov will receive the same from Jesus gunpooVev tod notpóc 
uov TOD £v [toic] odpavots. This kind of parallel construction is found 
also in 5:16 and 6:1. In 5:16 Jesus' disciples are taught to let their light 
shine gunpooVev tHv àvOpónov so that they will bring glory to the 
Father év totg oùpavoîs. Using the same pattern, in 6:1 the disciples are 
warned not to practice their righteousness urpooVev «àv &vOparov to 
be seen by them, else they will have no reward with their Father who 1s 
év totg oopavotc. Similarly, twice in 21:25-26 Jesus asks his opponents 
about the source of John's baptism: Was it from heaven (metonymi- 
cally for God) or of human origin (£6 &vOpanwv)? Closely related to 
these heaven-humanity contrasts is the pair in 16:17. In this text Jesus 
proclaims that the source of Peter's revelational confession was not 
“flesh and blood” but “my Father in heaven.” “Flesh and blood” here 
is virtually synonymous with humanity and stands as the counterpoint 
to the heavenly Father.’ In all of these implied pairs, it is clear that the 
alternate words for earth still communicate the same idea. There is a 
contrast between the earthly and heavenly realms.? 


? Davies and Allison, Matthew, 2:269. 

* A helpful survey of twelve interpretive options is found in Davies and Allison, 
Matthew 2:630—634. 

7 Davies and Allison observe that “flesh and blood" came to be a technical term 
meaning human agency in contrast to divine agency (Matthew, 2:623). Similarly, 
E. Schweizer observes that the phrase “describes man as being subject to sickness and 
death, always limited in strength and knowledge, while *heaven' is the realm of God, 
not subject to limits" (Matthew, 340). 

* There is one additional text which could potentially be classified as an implied- 
thematic pair. In 6:26-30 Jesus gives two examples of creatures which do not worry 
yet God provides for them: the birds tod odpavod (v. 26) and the kptvo tod &ypoo 
(“lilies of the field”). The heaven-field pair is a looser connection but has some overlap 
with the other implied pairs. However, it is different in that it functions thematically 
in a merismatic way rather than with a contrast between the two poles of heaven 
and earth. 
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By far the most common (and the most important) type of heaven and earth combi- 
nation in Matthew is the thematic kind. Heaven and earth are combined the- 
matically fourteen times in close context.’ The first occurrence is found 
in 5:13-16. We have just noted that 5:16 itself contains an implied pair 
which combines Father in heaven with humanity (&v@pwnoc). Beyond 
this we can also observe that this whole pericope is framed by refer- 
ence to the earth in 5:13 (*you are the salt of the earth") and heaven 
in 5:16 (“Father in heaven"). Shortly following, in 5:34—35 Jesus com- 
mands his disciples to swear neither by heaven (ute ¿v TH odpavd) 
nor by earth (hte év «fj yf). The next instance is found in the first set 
of petitions in the Lord's Prayer (6:10): “Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done wg v ovpav@ xoi éni yis.” Following close by, Jesus exhorts 
his hearers not to treasure up treasures &mi tfjg yç but instead év 
ovpav@ (6:19-20). These last two occurrences are actually part of a 
broader heavenly and earthly contrast theme that extends throughout 
6:1—21.? In 10:33-34 there is a looser thematic connection between 
the Father in heaven and Jesus' non-peaceful mission on earth. Five 
more incidents of the heaven and earth combination are related and 
clustered together in 16:19, 18:18, and 18:19. Two times each in 16:19 
and 18:18 heaven and earth are conjoined in sayings about binding 
and loosing. 18:19 reiterates this teaching by stating that anything the 
disciples agree about ¿nì tis ys will be done by Jesus’ Father who is 
év ovpavots. In the midst of these related texts, the kings of the earth 
(ot Baotrets tig yfic) are contrasted thematically with the kingdom of 
heaven (17:254 18:1). This topical connection is looser than the others 
and does not fall into the same structural patterns, but it 1s too striking to 
be only coincidental.!! In 23:9 we have another instance (as in 10:33—34 
and 18:19) where earth is connected with the Father in heaven. Jesus 
teaches that his disciples are not to call anyone £ri fic yfic their father 


? The passages which use thematic heaven and earth pairs are: 5:13-16, 34—35; 
6:1-21 (including specifically 6:10 and 19-20); 10:33—34; 16:19 (2x); 18:18 (2x), 19; 
17:25-18:1; 23:9; 24:30; and 28:18. 

' As I will argue in Chapter Ten, 6:1—21 is structured on the contrast between 
pleasing the Father in heaven rather than humanity on earth. 6:19-21 sums up this 
teaching with the command regarding heavenly versus earthly treasure. 

! Another example of a loose but not accidental thematic contrast is found in 4:8. 
Here in Satan’s final temptation of Jesus, Jesus is offered “all the kingdoms of the world 
(tag BaotAetas tod kóopov) and their glory.” This interesting phrase is sandwiched in 
between two references to the ù Baotdeta tOv odpavav (3:2 and 4:17), which delimit 
this entire section which introduces Jesus’ ministry (3:1—4:17). The contrast between the 
xóopoc and the oùpavóç is almost certainly intentional. See also Chapter Twelve. 
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but only the heavenly Father (6 natnp ó oopóvioc).? Then in 24:30, 
part of a text rich with heaven language, the sign of the Son of Man 
appears év obpav@ and all the tribes of the earth (n&oa1 at pvAat Tis 
yfig) mourn in response. And finally, in the conclusion to the Gospel, 
Jesus claims that he has received all authority £v obpav@ xoi &ri [tic] 
yñs (28:18). Thus, we can see that these assorted thematic heaven and 
earth pairs occur regularly throughout Matthew. 

A number of comments are in order. First, the predominance of 
these word pairs accords with the rest of Matthew's highly skilled poetic 
style. M. Goulder analyzes Matthew's diction and finds that he has more 
“poetic” sayings than Mark and Luke—that is, sayings which manifest a 
balanced structure such as “many are called but few are chosen” or “be 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves."? Along the same lines, C. H. 
Lohr provided a lengthy analysis of *oral techniques" used by Matthew 
including poetic devices such as inclusio and refrain. Heaven and earth 
is another example of this type of rhythmic, repeated, and balanced 
way of speaking. Similarly, Gundry observes that Matthew “delights 
in conforming phraseology to the OT, as well as in quoüng the OT 
explicitly, and that he likes to put his materials in parallelisüc form, often 
by tightening the parallelism that already characterizes the tradition." 
Hagner remarks that “to a very large extent, the shape of the sayings of 
Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew reflects the parallelism and mnemonic 
devices of material designed for easy memorization”—maybe 80 percent 
of Jesus’ sayings.'© Again, Matthew’s frequent pairing of heaven and 
earth provides another example of such stylistic devices. 

Another observation is that most of the thematic pairs occur in a 
rather standardized Matthean form of éni [tic] fic... év obpavod. 
This is the form for two-thirds of the pairs, with the slight variation 
of order év ovpav@ xoi éni [tfjg] yfig in 28:18." The occurrence of 


? The manuscript witnesses are mixed on whether the text should read év obpavoig 
or the adjectival oopévioc. The latter reading (as the NA27 has) is likely original. Unfor- 
tunately, most English translations gloss over the difference between the noun and the 
adjective by translating the phrase as “who is in heaven.” Regardless, the sense is the 
same here where the heavenly Father is being compared to earthly fathers. 

13 Michael D. Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew (London: SPCK, 1974), 
70-94. 

14 C. H. Lohr, “Oral Techniques in the Gospel of Matthew,” CBQ 23/4 (1961): 
403-435. 

5 Gundry, Matthew, 2. 

16 Hagner, Matthew 1—13, xlviii. 

U The phrase in 5:34—35 is very close—év t$ obpav@...év ti yfji—with both phrases 
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yç before oùpavóç is atypical in the OT and Second Temple litera- 
ture, though it is occasionally found there. Interestingly, in contrast to 
the thematic pairs, the copulative pairs in Matthew always follow the 
standard oùpavóç Kai yf form. 

Also noteworthy, all of the thematic pairs are unique to Matthew, 
while the copulative pairs are found in the other gospel traditions 
(either Q or triple-tradition).'* The thematic pairs come from either 
distinctly M material or are clear redactional additions to his sources. 
In the latter category there are five texts where he has apparently added 
a thematic heaven and earth pair (5:13-16; 6:10; 19-20; 10:33—34; 
24:30). In 5:13-16, similar sayings about the salt of the earth are found 
in Mark and Luke, but neither connect this with Father in heaven. In 
6:10, the heaven and earth phrase is completely missing from the Lukan 
parallel (11:2), and likewise, no heaven and earth pairing 1s in view in 
the Lukan parallel (12:33) to Matt 6:19-20 or to Matt 10:33-34 (Lk 
12:51). In 24:30, Matthew alone includes the references both to &v 
obpavà and the tribes tis yç (cp. Mk 13:26; Lk 21:27). Conversely, the 
copulative pairs in 5:18 and 11:25 are also found in Luke, and 24:35 
is in all three gospels. This comparison again highlights Matthew's 
intentionality regarding the heaven and earth pairs and his focus on 
the thematic type. 

Finally, we may also note that the different types of heaven and earth 
pairs in Matthew may provide yet another example of "different terms 
for different audiences." As was discussed previously, Robert Mowery has 
suggested that Matthew's Jesus uses different terms when addressing the 
crowds and disciples versus his antagonists.” Jesus reserves “kingdom 
of heaven" for his followers and uses “kingdom of God” in dialogue 
with the Jewish leaders. Similarly, Jesus tends to use “Father” only with 
his followers but refers to “God” in the presence of his opponents. I 


being used as instrumental datives. In 23:9 éni tijg fig still appears but the use of the 
adjective obpéviog disrupts the normal prepositional pairing. Similarly, in 24:30 the 
typical &v odpave is found but its combination with yf in the subject of the next clause 
prevents the normal structure. 

'8 Some of the implied pairs, which are obviously less explicit, are paralleled in 
Luke and Mark, but not all. 

19 Schneider, “Im Himmel—auf Erden," 292-293, understands the prepositional 
phrases “in heaven...on earth" as particularly characteristic of Matthew's thought 
regarding heaven. 

? Mowery, “The Matthean References to the Kingdom,” and idem, “God, Lord 
and Father.” 
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observed that the singular and plural uses of oùpavóç have the same 
tendency: Jesus does not use the plural with his disputants, but only the 
more common-place singular forms. A similar distinction applies to the 
heaven and earth pairs. All of the copulative and thematic pairs— 
the most explicit way of speaking of heaven and earth—occur in Jesus’ 
discourse with his disciples and the crowds. However, with the exception 
of one text, the implied pairs are spoken fo those or about those opposed 
to Jesus.*! In other words, Matthew generally preserves direct heaven 
and earth language for the followers, and uses less explicit, implied 
pairs for others. The point 1s that Matthew's literary fingerprints are 
evident once again in his crafted use of the heaven and earth pairs. 
One of the ways that this crafting functions is to distinguish insiders 
from outsiders. 


The Meaning of the Heaven and Earth Pairs 


Just as in the OT and other literature, the heaven and earth pairs in 
Matthew can function in two distinct ways: as merismatic or antithetic. 
This dual usage of the heaven and earth pair can be found in other 
parts of the NT as well.” Overall, the rest of the NT corresponds with 
the OT: the merismatic sense of heaven and earth is much more com- 
mon than the antithetic. In Matthew the heaven and earth word pair 
not only occurs more frequently, but the contrastive sense dominates. 


1. Merismatic Uses 

The merismatic use of the heaven and earth word pair is the common 
OT way of describing all the cosmos; the creation is known as heaven 
and earth. Despite the widespread usage of this expression in the OT 
and beyond, Matthew only uses heaven and earth in a merismatic way 
three times: 


?! 11:23 and 21:25—26 (2x) refer to unbelieving Capernaum and the chief priests 
and elders, respectively; 10:32-33 (2x) refers to those who deny Jesus “before men.” 
Similar are the ones (outside) observing the good works of the disciples in 5:16, and the 
ones who do not get a reward from the Father in 6:1. The only exceptions are found 
together in 16:17-19 where Jesus exclaims that “flesh and blood” did not reveal the 
truth to Peter but the Father in heaven (16:17) and counterpoises the gates of Hades 
with the kingdom of heaven (16:18-19). 

? Schneider gives eight instances, most of which are merismatic (Acts 2:19; 1 Cor 8:5; 
Col 1:16; Eph 3:15; Rev 5:3), and the others, similarly, concern a new unity of things 
in heaven and on earth created through Christ's work (Col 1:20; Eph 1:10; Rev 5:13). On 
the other hand, one can discern a heaven and earth contrastive theme in other books, 
especially John and Revelation, though the specific phrase is not very common. 
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5:18 dp yàp Aéyo uiv. os àv no péAOn ó obpovóc Kai 1| yf, ta v 7 
uia Kepata od Lh xopéAOn &xd tod vóuov, Éoc àv néávta yévyTOL. 

For truly, I say to you, till heaven and earth pass away, not an iota, not 
a dot, will pass from the law until all is accomplished. (RSV) 


11:25 "Ev éxeivm tô kop &nokpiOeig ó Inoots einev- EFopoAoyotuat 
O01, t &t£p, Kopie TOD OVPAVOD koi tis Ys, Ott Expoyas TADTA GTO GOPAV 
Koi ODVETOV koi AmEKdALWas AdTH vnmníiotc. 

At that time Jesus declared, “I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and 


earth, that thou hast hidden these things from the wise and understand- 
ing and revealed them to babes.” (RSV) 


24:35 6 odpaves Kai N yh TapeAedoetat, oi 6& Aóyot uov où UN 
napérAQmou. 


Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away. (RSV) 


In each of these instances it is clear that the phrase refers to all of creation, 
following the common Jewish usage. Most interesting, these three meris- 
matic pairs are also the only copulative uses of the word pair in Matthew. 
That is, Matthew demarcates these rather mundane merismatic uses of 
the word pair by always putting them—and only these—into a set structure 
of article-heaven-koi-article-earth. Further evidence of Matthew’s inten- 
tional editing here can be seen in that each of these instances stands as 
the subject (or qualifying the subject, as in 11:25), and where “heaven 
and earth” is the grammatical subject (5:18; 24:35) it is followed by a 
singular verb.” The two parts are to be seen as one. The parallels in 
Mark 13:31 and Luke 21:33 instead both have the expected plural verb.?* 
This synoptic difference is a strong indication of Matthew's intentional 
shaping and attention to the heaven and earth pair, and that he intends 
“heaven and earth" to be seen as one thing here: the cosmos. 


2. Antithetic Uses 

In contrast, the remainder of the heaven and earth pairs in Matthew 
can be classified as antithetic. The antithetic combination of many 
word pairs is common throughout Matthew, not only the heaven and 


?* [n 24:35 many of the manuscripts, though of weaker weight, have changed the 
singular ro peAeboetoa to the plural napeAedoovtar in an effort to make grammatical 
agreement. However, not only is the external evidence weak in 24:35, the singular verb 
in the parallel 5:18 1s undisputed, and the shift to the expected plural is an understand- 
able scribal error. These factors significantly strengthen the case for the original singular 
verb in 24:35, as the NA27 reads. In the LXX I find only two instances where “heaven 
and earth” is the subject of a singular verb: 1 Macc 2:37 and Joel 4:16. 

** Luke 16:17 is also parallel but the verb form is an infinitive, which cannot com- 
municate number. 
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earth conjunction.” The antithetic heaven and earth pairs in Matthew 
include the fourteen thematic combinations and the nine implied pairs. 
Examples of the antithetic thematic combinations are: 


6:19-20 MÌ 8noavpilete dutv Onoavpodcs éni tis yfic... OnomvpiCete 52 
uiv Onoavpods év odpavd 
Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth... but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven. (RSV) 


18:18 Auħv Aéyo div. doa àv Sonte nì tis yis otor Sedeueva. èv 
ovpave, Kai doa àv Adonte Ent tis yis £ovot Aeñvuéva év Odpavd. 


Truly, I say to you, whatever you bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatever you loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. (RSV) 


23:9 xoi natépa uñ KaAgonte DUO éni tfjg yis, eig yàp otv vuv 6 
nathp ó odpevioc.”° 


And call no man your father on earth, for you have one Father, who is 


in heaven. (RSV) 
And the antithetic implied pairs include: 


11:23 xai ob, Kagapvaotp, wh Éoc odpavod bywOjon; Éoc Kdov 
KkataBnon 


And you, Capernaum, will you be exalted to heaven? You shall be brought 
down to Hades. (RSV) 


21:25 tò Bántioua tò "Iocvvov nóÜev fv; £& odpavod Ñ £& d&vOpanov 


The baptism of John, whence was it? From heaven or from men? (RSV) 


One can see that in each of these cases, some antithesis, comparison, 
tension or contrast is present in the conjunction of the two terms. The 
exact nature of this antithesis and the degree of distinction can vary 
somewhat depending on context. For example, in 11:23 the combination 
of heaven and Hades is idiomatic and hyperbolic more than a reference 
to two specific places, but the usage is not merismatic; the two poles are 
contrasted. Similarly, 5:34—35 compares heaven as God's throne and 
the earth as his footstool. In this expression from Isaiah 66:1 there is 
a close connection between heaven and earth, but the usage 1s not a 


^ Hagner, Matthew 1—13, xlviii, notes that “It is estimated that 80 percent of Jesus’ 
sayings are in the form of parallelismus membrorum (Reisner), often of the antithetical 
variety.” 

2 Notice that here the adjective obpéviog is used instead of odpavic, but the sense 
is the same. Interestingly, most of the English translations render this expression as 
“Father, who is in heaven,” rather than “heavenly Father,” probably stemming from a 
sense of the contrast apparent here with “father on earth.” 
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simple merism; a contrast between God’s dwelling place and the lower 
place of the earth is communicated, even though God’s rulership over 
both is declared. Similarly, in 18:18, although heaven and earth are 
obviously organically related, the two different realms of heaven and 
earth are in view here. Most of the antithetic pairs, however, have a 
much stronger sense of contrast. Whether the text concerns where to 
lay up treasures (6:19-20), the source of John the Baptist’s teachings 
(21:25), or the prayer for the consummation of God's kingdom (6:10), 
a contrast of the two realms of heaven and earth is present." 

We can also observe that the antithetic pairs stand out from the 
merismatic by their structure. Apart from 17:25+18:1 and 16:17—the 
loosest of the heaven and earth combinations—each occurrence of 
the antithetic word pair is rendered in Matthew using prepositional 
phrases, most often in the form of êv (xà) odpav@... éni (ts) yfic, but 
also with other words. As Schneider notes, this prepositional form of 
the heaven and earth pair does not refer to the created sphere, “but to 
the heavenly world and the angels on the one hand, and the earthly 
world of men on the other."?? 

We also observed above that all of the thematic pairs are unique to 
Matthew. The fact that the thematic pairs are consistently antithetic 
and often put into a particular grammatical structure shows Matthew’s 
emphasis on the contrastive relationship of heaven and earth. Comment- 
ing on the heaven and earth pair in 24:30, Gundry states, “the phrase 
also sets up a contrast between heaven, where the sign of the Son of 
Man will appear, and earth, where all the tribes will mourn. This con- 
trast typifies Matthew's composition." Kari Syreeni's view of heaven 
and earth throughout Matthew is similar: “The emphasis [of heaven 
and earth] is primarily not on the total universe with its two parts, 
but on the dichotomy, the innate separateness of the heavenly and 
mundane spheres.”*° 


7 W. G. Thompson briefly observes the heaven and earth pairs in his monograph, 
Matthew's Advice to a Divided Community: Matt 17:22-18:35 (Analecta Biblica 44; Rome: 
Biblical Institute Press, 1970). He states that heaven and earth at times signifies total- 
ity, but “in expressions of place the nouns are separated, and some contrast is always 
implied" (189). N. T. Wright remarks that in mainline Jewish thought the heavenly and 
earthly realms are “distinct but closely intertwined” as contrasted to their total separa- 
tion in Epicureanism or their fusion in pantheism. N. T. Wright, The New Testament and 
the People of God (London: SPCK, 1992), 290. 

8 Schneider, “Im Himmel—auf Erden," 294. 

? Gundry, Matthew, 488. Unfortunately, these insightful remarks are not developed. 

9? Kari Syreeni, “Between Heaven and Earth: On the Structure of Matthew's 
Symbolic Universe," 7SNT 40 (1990), 3. 
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3. A Fitting Climax —26:18 

Rudolf Schnackenburg is one of the few commentators to make 
mention of the two different senses of the heaven and earth pairs in 
Matthew. Commenting on the phrase “on earth as it is in heaven” 
(6:10), he writes, “ ‘Heaven and earth’ can stand for the whole world 
(5:18; 11:25; 24:35; 28:18), but it can also counterpoise the divine and 
human realms (5:34—35; 16:19; 18:18; 23:9)?! 

These uses correspond with what I am terming the merismatic and 
antithetic categories in Matthew. But Schnackenburg classifies four of 
Matthew’s occurrences as merismatic (“stand[ing] for the whole world") 
rather than three as I have listed above. He agrees in identifying 5:18, 
11:25, and 24:35 in this category, but he also includes 28:18: “All 
authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me.” Most, if not 
all, commentators would agree, even though few put it in those terms. 
That is, while most scholars do not even consider the difference between 
the merismatic and antithetic senses, nearly all understand 28:18 to be 
a reference to Jesus’ universal authority. However, this standard interpre- 
tation is in need of re-examination. 

In fact, it is difficult to decide whether to place the statement ¿ón 
uot Taoa EFovola év oopavà Kai Ext [ts] yis into the merismatic or 
antithetic group. It evinces elements of both categories. Like the other 
merismatic occurrences, oopavóc precedes yì and they are closely con- 
nected with xoi. Additionally, the heaven and earth phrase is obviously 
connected to the universal statement “all authority.” On the other 
hand, the phrase occurs in Matthew's standard antithetic form using év 
ovpav@ in comparison with ¿mì [ts] yfig. Thus, how are we to classify 
this final occurrence of the heaven and earth pair? 

It is best to categorize 28:18 as primarily antithetic, all the while 
acknowledging that this does not eliminate the aspect of the universality 
of Jesus’ authority communicated by the phrase. That is, because the 
two different realms of heaven and earth are being spoken of (see on 
Schneider below), it is best to classify this text as primarily antithetic. Yet, 
at the same time, as observed above, the exact nature of this antithesis 
varies by text: sometimes the tension or contrast is stronger than at other 
times, even while the close relationship between heaven and earth is 
not denied. Such is the case in 28:18. Also, the recurrence of the standard- 
ized prepositional phrase usage as well as the frequency of the contras- 
tive pairs throughout Matthew makes the antithetic usage most likely. 


3! Schnackenburg, Matthew, 67. 
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Corroborative evidence of this interpretation comes from BDAG. Under 
the entry for oopavóc, two classes of the combination of heaven and 
earth are given: a) forming a unity as the totality of creation; and b) 
standing independently beside the earth or contrasted with it. Notably, 
28:18 is listed under the second category.” 

But the most compelling piece of evidence that 28:18 is antithetic 
rather than merismatic comes from Gerhard Schneider. Schneider 
makes perceptive remarks about how 28:18 fits in with the rest of 
Matthew.” He observes that this verse completes Jesus’ earlier assertions 
about having authority “on earth.” For example, at the healing of the 
paralytic, Jesus uses this miracle to testify that “the Son of Man has 
authority on earth to forgive sins” (9:6). Also, Jesus, the preacher of the 
kingdom of heaven, is contrasted with the (earthly) scribes as being a 
teacher who manifests such great authority (7:29). Likewise, the source 
of Jesus’ authority, exercised on earth, was challenged by the chief 
priests and elders (21:23-27). The implication of the dialogue is that 
Jesus’ power, like John’s, comes ¿ë ovpavod. Thus, when we come to 
28:18, which picks up on the authority of Jesus theme, the emphasis 
of the phrase ¿v ovpav@ koi éni [tis] yis lies on the “in heaven,” not 
on the totality per se. The Son of Man had authority on earth; the 
resurrected Christ has been given all authority, both “in heaven and 
on earth."?* 

Again, this 1s not to deny that a universal, cosmic-wide authority has 
been granted to Jesus.? While heaven in 28:18 refers to the divine realm 
and not merely as part of a merismatic heaven and earth statement, 
the fact that Jesus has been given authority in both of these realms 


32 BDAG, s.v. obpavdc. 

33 Schneider, “Im Himmel—auf Erden," 294—295. Oscar S. Brooks, Sr also observes 
some of these connections, though less pointedly, in his article, “Matthew xxviii 16-20 
and the Design of the First Gospel,” JSNT 10 (1981), 8-10. 

** This phrase brings to mind the similarities in the opposite declaration found in Sifre 
$313 on Deut 32:10: “Before our father Abraham came into the world, God was, as it 
were, only the king of heaven... but when Abraham came into the world, he made him 
[God] king over heaven and earth” (Friedmann, 134 b). The similarities are highlighted 
when one considers the Abraham-all nations connection here in Matthew 28. 

3 Davies and Allison, Matthew 3:683, comment on the connection between 28:18 
and 6:10. They observe that “Jesus’ authority, gained by his comprehensive triumph, 
does imply that, in the words of the Lord's Prayer, he can guarantee that God's will 
will be done on earth as in heaven." They go on to say, “28:18 implies the same convic- 
tion that is expressed in several of the NT christological hymns, namely, that through 
the resurrection Jesus is exalted and made Lord of the cosmos. In other words, God 
hands to him all authority.” 
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(heavenly and earthly) still results in a universal power. However, there 
is a distinction of realms intended by the phrase “in heaven and on 
earth.” This is not just the merismatic idiom; kóopog would not have 
served just as well here. The point is that Jesus’ earthly authority—easily 
discernible by all who witnessed his ministry—has now been completed 
with the addition of his authority in the divine realm by nature of his 
righteous death and vindicating resurrection. At the same time, his 
earthly authority has been expanded, hence the commissioning of the 
disciples. Now, Jesus has initiated the possibility for the fundamental 
Christian prayer of 6:10 to be fulfilled: “Thy will be done on earth 
as it 1s in heaven." He has achieved authority in both realms and his 
followers can now live in hope for his heavenly authority to one day 
be manifested throughout the earth. The tension that currently stands 
between the heavenly and earthly realms (cf. 6:9-10) will be resolved 
eschatologically. This has been inaugurated by Jesus’ resurrection and 
will be consummated at his Parousia. Additionally, Jesus’ authority in 
both the heavenly and earthly realms now transforms the disciples’ 
mission. Originally, Jesus endowed his disciples with his authority and 
sent them to preach the kingdom of heaven only to the true people 
of the land of Israel (10:5-7). After the resurrection, they are re-com- 
missioned to preach to all the nations. “The ‘horizontal’ universality 
of the sending out results from the ‘vertical’ totality of the power of 
the resurrection”—“in heaven and on earth." As Meier observes in 
comparing 10:5-6 and 15:24 with 28:18-20, Jesus’ previous ministry 
*was subject to geographical and ethnic restrictions which fall away 
after the death and resurrection." ?? Finally, we may also observe that the 
authority given to Jesus in 28:18 likely echoes and grounds the authority 
given to the church by Jesus as found in 16:19 and 18:18, texts which 
famously uses the same type of heaven and earth language.?? 


39 This same motif of Jesus’ heavenly authority and the disciples’ mission is com- 
municated in Luke (Lk 24:50—53; Acts 1:9-11) and the longer ending of Mark (Mk 
16:19-20) with the narrative of Jesus’ ascension, a story noticeably absent in Matthew. 
Luke emphasizes that only the exalted Jesus can bestow the Spirit, for which the disciples 
must wait before embarking on their mission. Similarly, Jesus’ ascension into heaven in 
Mark 16:19 precedes the disciples’ sign-attending preaching. Cf. also Paul's statement 
in Romans 1:4 that Jesus was declared the Son of God through his resurrection. 

37 Schneider, “Im Himmel—auf Erden," 295. 

55 Meier, The Vision of Matthew, 31. 

3 This insight comes from Nolland, Matthew, 1265. 
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It is not merely coincidental that Matthew concludes his Gospel with 
such a statement that exalts Christ and ties together the heaven and 
earth theme he has peppered throughout the narrative. In fact, many 
scholars have seen 28:16—20 as a summarizing statement of the entire 
Gospel." The repetition of the heaven and earth theme in this crucial 
closing pericope highlights the importance of this rubric. 


WELTBILD AND WELTANSCHAUUNG IN MATTHEW 


We may now move from this analysis of the heaven and earth pairs to 
consider how this theme in Matthew relates to his cosmological frame- 
work (Weltbild) and theological worldview (Weltanschauung). We have 
already observed the fundamentally bipartite structure of the Weltbild 
and Weltanschauung of the OT and how these continue largely intact in 
the Second Temple literature. When examining Matthew we find the 
author of the First Gospel continues in this trajectory. His Weltbild 1s 
still fundamentally two-fold though with some developments, while his 
Weltanschauung consists of a clear oppositional duality. 

Regarding Matthew’s picture of the physical world, it is difficult 
to be definitive; the data is limited. There are few clear cosmological 
statements in Matthew, as with the rest of the NT.” Earth (yi) occurs 
forty-three times in this Gospel, sixteen of which are in combination 
with ovpavdg (37%). As in the OT, y in Matthew reflects the wide 
semantic flexibility of this term. It can refer to specific peoples’ areas 
such as the land of Israel, Judah and Zebulun (2:6, 20; 4:15; 11:24), 
more generally to geographic space (9:26, 31; 14:24), or to the ground 
or soil (10:29; 13:5, 8). Earth can also refer to the physical world (5:18; 


4 Especially Otto Michel, “The Conclusion of Matthew's Gospel: A Contribution 
to the History of the Easter Message,” in The Interpretation of Matthew (ed. G. Stanton): 
30-41. See also below on Genesis and Matthew. 

*' Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt, 257, says that it is impossible to speak of a cosmo- 
logical worldview of the NT. Mauser, “‘Heaven’,” 34, observes that “New Testament 
books exhibit, in contrast to some Jewish and non-Jewish Hellenistic works, a striking 
disinterest in details of a concept of heaven which are essential to providing a [cos- 
mological] world view.” For a discussion of the cosmological views of some NT books 
in light of Greco-Roman cosmology, see George H. van Kooten, Cosmic Christology in 
Paul and the Pauline School: Colossians and Ephesians in the Context of Graeco-Roman Cosmol- 
ogy, with a New Synopsis of the Greek Texts (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003). See also the 
forthcoming volume which attempts to analyze the cosmological views of each of the 
NT writers: Jonathan T. Pennington and Sean M. McDonough, eds., Cosmology and 
New Testament Theology (London: T&T Clark, forthcoming 2007). 
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12:40, 42; 27:45, 51) as well as to the inhabitants and systems of the 
earth (5:13; 6:10; 17:25), and many times it is difficult to discern between 
these two. Matthew also occasionally employs the term Kdop0g (8-9x), 
which for him apparently serves as a synonym for earth. It is found 
either in idiomatic phrases about the “foundation of the world” (13:35; 
24:21; 25:34) or most often referring to the inhabited earth (4:8; 5:14; 
13:38; 16:26; 26:13), 

We also find several references to Hades (2x) and Gehenna (7x). Hades 
is the Greek equivalent of the general place of the dead, Sheol. Its 
two occurrences in Matthew are strongly symbolic, both being used as 
hyperbolic counterpoints to heaven (11:23; 16:18). They do not appear 
to constitute a distinct cosmological element.? This heaven-Hades pair- 
ing confirms the semantic overlap of Hades/Sheol and earth, as was 
argued in the OT section. It is more difficult to analyze the meaning 
of Gehenna. This word occurs only twelve times in the NT, seven of 
which are in Matthew. Four of Matthew’s occurrences find parallels 
in the other Gospel traditions. All of them refer to fire and judgment. 
Additionally, six times Matthew refers to a place of outer darkness and 
gnashing of teeth (8:12; 13:42, 50; 22:13; 24:51; 25:30). It is not clear 
whether this refers to the same thing as Gehenna or not, but it seems 
likely. The language of the fire and sentence of hell/Gehenna certainly 
reflects a Second Temple period development as compared to the OT. 
Moreover, their frequency in Matthew bespeaks their importance. 
However, it is less certain whether Gehenna and these other refer- 
ences should be considered a third part of the cosmological structure. 
The point of these images is to communicate a future judgment and 
condemnation. “Outer darkness,” “gnashing of teeth,” and Gehenna 
are “symbolic Jewish descriptions of the fate of the ungodly.”** Nearly 
every one of the references to Gehenna and the place of gnashing 
of teeth connect this idea with raging fire. The emphasis is not on a 
place but on the eschatological judgment to come upon those who do 
not align themselves with the kingdom of heaven. Thus, it is difficult 
to know whether Matthew’s references to Gehenna are evidence of a 
different cosmological view or not, but it seems unlikely. 


42 There is also one instance of the term oikovpévy in 24:14 which appears to be 
synonymous with Kéopog in 26:13. 

5 The same can be said for the four occurrences of Hades in Revelation. In each case 
they are put into apposition with and mean simply “death” or the angel of death. 

^ France, Matthew, 156. Cf. Filson, Matthew, 100; Schnackenburg, Matthew, 83. 
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Regardless, when Matthew does refer to the created world with any- 
thing close to a cosmological statement, he invariably uses the word 
pair heaven and earth. This occurs three times (5:18; 11:25; 24:35), 
as has been noted. Moreover, unlike the OT and parts of the NT, 
Matthew never uses any of the expanded expressions of heaven and 
earth plus some third element.? Even with his proliferation of heaven 
language and his preference for joining heaven and earth, in no case 
is this pair expanded to include other cosmological aspects. Notably, 
references to Gehenna and a place of punishment are in no way con- 
nected with his occasional cosmological references. It must be stated 
that Matthew's purpose, like the rest of the biblical literature, 1s not to 
provide information for or speculation upon the physical structure of 
the world. Even in Genesis 1, the purpose of the cosmological discus- 
sion 1s theological and polemical: the God of Israel, not the Ancient 
Near Eastern gods, is the creator and master of the world. The bibli- 
cal writers’ understanding of the makeup of the world is rarely stated 
clearly. Nevertheless, to the extent that we can discern a cosmological 
view in Matthew, a bipartite structure is most likely. We can tentatively 
represent this graphically with a chart very similar to that of the OT 
(see Figure 7.3 above): 





Heavenly Realm 
Astral and Meteorological 








Earthly Realm 
Land of the Living // Hades/Gehenna 











Figure 8.1 
Matthew's Physical Cosmology 
“Weltbild” 


Matthew’s ontological/theological cosmology or Weltanschauung, on the 
other hand, is much clearer and much more important. This is not 


5 Tn the NT these expanded expressions occur in varied forms, though still not with 
great frequency. In Rev 5:3 the threefold description consists of heaven, earth, and 
under the earth, while 5:13 has a fourfold expression—heaven, earth, under the earth, 
and on the sea—as does 14:7 with slight variation—heaven, earth, sea, and fountains 
of water. Phil 2:10 uses the three-fold heaven, earth and under the earth, but with the 
later and more nuanced terms éxovpóvioc, éntyetoc, and KatayOdviog. Examples of 
the more common heaven and earth pairing include Acts 2:19; 1 Cor 8:5; 15:47; Eph 
1:10; 3:15; Gol 1:16, 20; Heb 1:10; Jms 5:12; 2 Pet 3:5, 7, 10, 13. 
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surprising in light of the biblical (and human) tendency to articulate 
one’s worldview more clearly than one’s cosmological view. The two 
are interrelated, though rarely do the biblical writers clearly spell out 
the latter. We have seen how central the pairing of heaven and earth 
is throughout Matthew. We have also observed that this combination 
of words is used nearly always with a contrastive sense. Matthew is not 
merely leaning unconsciously on a Jewish way of referring to the world 
with “heaven and earth.” He is crafting a sharp distinction between 
two realms: one represented by the earthly world and its unrighteous 
inhabitants and the other by God.” We can portray this with another 
figure similar to that of the OT (see Figure 7.4 above): 





Heavenly Realm (God) 
Kingdom / Father / Rewards 








Earthly Realm (Humanity) 





Figure 8.2 
Matthew’s Ontological/Theological Cosmology 
“Weltanschauung” 


Those who encounter Jesus face a path which forks in two opposite 
directions: the upward way of the Father in heaven or the path of this 
world with its fading and temporary rewards (6:1-21), the world which 
will in some sense pass away (24:35), and whose people will be judged 
(cf. judgment parables of chs. 24—25). The ones who practice the radi- 
cal kingdom ethics of the Sermon on the Mount are those who wisely 
build their house upon the rock, not on shifting sands (7:24—27). Such 
drastic dichotomies are frequent throughout the First Gospel. Even 
as he uses singular and plural oùpavóç to distinguish the earthly and 
divine realms, Matthew uses the heaven and earth pair as a rubric to organize 
and explain this kind of dualistic thinking which is widespread throughout his 
Gospel. In this he is not alone, as the preceding literature shows (e.g., 
Daniel, 7 Enoch). However, Matthew alone develops and expands this 


4 E. C. Lucas, “Cosmology,” in Dictionary of the Old Testament: Pentateuch, 131. 

47 U, Mauser states it this way: “in some sayings of Jesus the word ‘heaven’ assumes 
a strongly antithetical, if not polemical, note since it is directed against deep-seated 
human convictions and habits which defy the rule of heaven over the earth.” Mauser, 
““Heaven’,” 44. 
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approach to include how he describes God (as “the Father in heaven”), 
the kingdom (as “of heaven”), and the relationship between this world 
and its creator (as “in heaven and on earth”). The proclamation of 
God's coming is not just the kingdom of God, it is the kingdom of 
heaven (3:2; 4:17; 13:11). The follower of Jesus does not just have God 
as Father, but as his or her Father in heaven (5:16; 6:1; 10:32). The 
way to practice righteousness (6:1) is described in terms of laying up 
heavenly treasures rather than fading earthly rewards (6:19—20). The fol- 
lower of Jesus should call no one on earth his father, but only the heavenly 
Father (23:9). The Christian prayer is for the kingdom of the Father in 
heaven to manifest itself on earth (6:9-10). And as the church awaits the 
kingdom, they are given doctrinal and ecclesial authority on earth that 
receives sanction from heaven (16:19; 18:18-19). Over and over again, 
Jesus’ message in Matthew is put into terms of a dualistic heaven and 
earth contrast.** While the heaven and earth theme is certainly not the 
only one emphasized in this highly skilled and polyvalent narrative, it 
proves to be both pervasive and foundational for Matthew.” 

Yet while recognizing the tension that Matthew is regularly empha- 
sizing with the heaven and earth theme, we must not forget that for 
Matthew, this tension has an eschatological resolution; heaven and 
earth will not always stand in contrast. Matthew 6:9-10 and 28:18-20 
are especially important in showing that the goal of God's redemp- 
tive plan in Jesus 1s not the removal of the earth in the sense of being 
replaced with a kingdom in heaven, but is instead the eschatological 
reuniting of the heavenly and earthly realms according to the heav- 
enly pattern (6:9-10). While Jesus does say somewhat cryptically that 
“heaven and earth will pass away” (24:35), he also speaks of the new 
genesis (taAryyeveota) to come at the end of God's redemptive work 
(19:28). 'These two statements can be related together by understanding 
that there will be some type of purging of the earthly realm (cf. 24:29) 
with the goal of a new creation, not a non-earthly, heavenly kingdom. 
In this way, the current contrast between heaven and earth will cease. 
Significantly, it is through Jesus’ resurrection that he stands as the One 


48 For the use of such patterns of repetition, particularly strong in Matthew, see 
Lohr “Oral Techniques," and Janice C. Anderson, Matthew’s Narrative Web: Over, and 
Over, and Over Again (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994). 

49 We may also mention several texts in which Matthew directly contrasts God 
with humanity without using any form of the heaven and earth pairs. For example, 


16:23; 19:26; 22:21. 
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now with authority in heaven and on earth (28:18) who will, at his 
Second Coming, consummate the heaven and earth relationship: the 
kingdom of heaven will come to earth. 


MATTHEW AND GENESIS: A “BIBLICAL- THEOLOGICAL” 
FUNCTION OF THE HEAVEN AND EARTH THEME 


The preceding study which highlights the prominence and importance 
of the heaven and earth pairs enables us to see that Matthew also uses 
these couplets for a biblical-theological purpose: to clearly connect his 
Gospel with the book of Genesis, showing Jesus to be the culmination 
of God’s redemptive purposes. 

Matthew did not write a second volume as Luke apparently felt the 
need to do. There is a comprehensiveness and finality to the feel of 
the Gospel of Matthew. From the opening genealogy to the universal 
mandate of the closing, and with large blocks of teaching on the law, 
the nature of the kingdom, and the eschaton, Matthew proffers an 
all-inclusive memorandum about Jesus. It has long been recognized 
that the Prologue to the Gospel of John sets the Fourth Gospel up as 
a complementary counterpart to the OT and Genesis in particular. A 
similar argument can be made for Mark’s opening Apyn tod evayyeAtov 
‘Inood Xpiotod. In light of Matthew’s apparently grand plan for his 
Gospel and the centrality of the book of Genesis in the Jewish mind, 
it is very probable that Matthew likewise intended his book to serve as 
a bookend or inclusio with the first book of the Hebrew Bible.” The 
importance of Matt 1:1 as an indicator of the “New Genesis” theme 
in Matthew has been argued by a number of students dating as far 
back as Jerome and including major scholars such as Theodore Zahn 
and Davies and Allison. However, scholars have not recognized that 
the heaven and earth theme so prominent in Matthew likewise pro- 


vides strong evidence for an intentional Genesis connection throughout 
Matthew. 


50 


Gundry, Matthew, 13, states that by Matthew’s borrowing and tweaking of the 
language of Genesis 1:1, 2:4, and 5:1, he “portray[s] Jesus as the goal and fulfillment 
of the OT." We may also observe that in addition to the connections with Genesis (in 
contrast with John), Matthew goes on to use the genealogy to review the whole OT 
history from Abraham onwards, thereby making an inclusio with not only Genesis 
but also the entire OT. 
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Matthew’s use of the OT in general is recognized as being “more 
thoroughgoing than that of the other Synoptic Gospels,” with well over 
sixty explicit and implicit quotations and allusions.?' Compared to the 
Synoptics, Matthew includes all of the OT citations from parallel passages 
in Mark and Q and expands upon them. Numerous studies on Matthew's 
frequent “formula quotations" have been undertaken, in addition to 
investigations into the influence of specific OT books and motifs on 
Matthew.” The importance of the OT for Matthew cannot be over- 
stated. Graham Stanton sums it up this way: “The OT is woven into the 
warp and woof of this gospel; the evangelist uses Scripture to underline 
some of his most prominent and distinctive theological concerns."? 

Many of the studies of the OT's influence on Matthew have un- 
earthed the importance of the prophetic literature on the First Gospel? 
but not a great deal has been done on Matthew's connection with 
Genesis. The suggestion that Matthew's form mimics the Pentateuch as 
a whole was famously argued by Bacon, but has been much disputed 
since. A few other studies have uncovered typological connections 
between Genesis-Exodus and Matthew.” But the importance of Genesis 
in particular has not attracted much attention apart from the discussion 
of the connection of Matthew 1:1 with the opening of Genesis. On this 
note, Davies and Allison make a lengthy and compelling argument for 
understanding the opening verse of Matthew as a preface to the whole 
book—one which communicates a complement to the Genesis story, a 
“new creation." Matthew begins with the words BiBAog yevéosoc “in 


?! Richard Beaton, Zsatah's Christ in Matthews Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2002), 17, referring to the works of M. D. Goulder and D. Senior. 

? Examples include Stendahl, The School of St Matthew; Gundry, The Use of the Old 
Testament in St Matthew’s Gospel; Goulder, Midrash and Lexicon; Beaton, Isaiah’s Christ; 
Michael Knowles, Jeremiah in Matthew’s Gospel: The Rejected Prophet Motif in Matthaean 
Redaction (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1993). 

5 Stanton, A Gospel for a New People, 346. 

* [n addition to several of the works already cited, a number of articles can be 
consulted, including Adrian Leske, “Isaiah and Matthew: The Prophetic Influence in 
the First Gospel; A Report on Current Research,” in Jesus and the Suffering Servant: Isaiah 
53 and Christian Origins (ed. W. H. Bellinger, Jr and W. R. Farmer; Harrisburg, Penn.: 
Trinity Press, 1998): 152-169. 

°° Dale Allison’s The New Moses, provides a full-length treatment of this theme. Addi- 
tionally, Michael Goulder uses the Genesis and Exodus allusions in Matthew 1—5 as an 
example of justified typological interpretation: Michael D. Goulder, Type and History in 
Acts (London: SPCK, 1964), 1-13. A helpful review and interaction with Goulder can 
be found in one of the appendices to Allison’s The New Moses: 307-311. 

°° Davies and Allison, Matthew 1:150—154. They list several other scholars who like- 
wise interpret Matt 1:1 this way: Zahn, Klostermann, Schniewind, Bonnard, Gaechter, 
Grundmann, Frankemolle, and Waetjen. 
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order to draw a parallel between one beginning and another beginning, 
between the creation of the cosmos and Adam and Eve on the one 
hand and the new creation brought by the Messiah on the other"? 
The reasons given for this interpretation are very persuasive.” 

More recently, the Matthean scholar Warren Carter has similarly 
argued that the phrase BiBAog yevéoews in Matthew 1:1 evokes for 
the reader not just the name of the Book of Genesis in the LXX and 
the references in Gen 2:4 and 5:1, but also “the larger Genesis accounts 
of which they are a part.” Leaning on John Foley’s work on “tradi- 
tional referentiality" and how a partial citation evokes a well-known 
larger text? Carter suggests that Matthew intentionally alludes to 
Genesis to call to mind “the story of God's creative and sovereign 
purposes for the whole world as the initial context for hearing the story 
of Jesus."*' Although Carter does not use this term, this could also be 
called typology.” 

Matthean scholars have also recognized a few other connections with 
Genesis. There are the obvious quotations in Matthew 19:4—5 and 
22:24. Additionally, the work of the Holy Spirit in 1:18-20 and 3:16 
harkens back to the Spirits activity at creation. Reference to the beloved 
son in 3:17 recalls Isaac, the son Abraham loves in Gen 22. References 
to Abraham also appear several times in Matthew (1:1—2; 3:9; 8:11; 


? Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:150. More recently, Dale Allison has revisited this 
issue in a short essay “Matthew’s First Two Words" in his collection of essays, Studies 
in Matthew: Interpretation Past and Present (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2005): 157—162. In addi- 
tion to citing many sources who understand Matt 1:1 as referring to Genesis, Allison 
points out that Ulrich Luz himself has changed his mind in this regard between the 
first and second editions of his commentary. Instead of translating Matthew's opening 
words as “Urkunde des Ursprungs’ Jesu Christi,” Luz now glosses the phrase as “Buch 
der ‘Genesis’ Jesu Christi.” 

58 In a newly revised commentary, Frederick Dale Bruner also finds Davies and 
Allison’s interpretation here persuasive, yet goes on to suggest that Matthew may have 
intended the reference to “genesis” to be multivalent—referring both to the first book 
of the Pentateuch as well as the genealogy, the first few chapters of Matthew, and 
the whole Gospel. E. D. Bruner, Matthew 1—12: The Christbook (rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2004), 4. 

5 Warren Carter, “Matthew and the Gentiles: Individual Conversion and/or Sys- 
temic Transformation,” JSNT 26.3 (2004), 262. 

60 John M. Foley, Zmmanent Art: From Structure to Meaning in Traditional Oral Epic (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1991). See also Warren Carter, “Evoking Isaiah: 
Matthean Soteriology and an Intertextual Reading of Isaiah 7-9 in Matthew 1:23 
and 4:15-16," JBL 119 (2000): 503—520. 

9! Carter, “Matthew and the Gentiles,” 262. 

® See Goulder, Type and History in Acts, 1-13. 
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22:32) as do Sodom (10:15) and “the days of Noah” (24:37). Also signi- 
ficant is the three-fold allusion to the Cain and Abel story (Gen 4:1-16) 
in Matthew (5:21-25; 18:21-22; 23:34-36).°% The uncommon word 
naAryyevecta in 19:28 connects with Genesis and affirms a new creation 
eschatological outlook. One may also see a probable allusion to the pre- 
creation darkness of Gen 1:2 in Matt 27:54, where the whole earth/land 
is covered with darkness at Jesus’ death. There is also a strong link in 
28:18-19, completing the mention of Abraham in 1:1—now “all the 
nations” shall be blessed in him (see below). The NA27 appendix of 
references lists four quotations and 23 allusions, the latter of which 
vary in strength. Thus, we can see that from Matthew 1:1 on, Genesis 
is referred to and alluded to throughout the First Gospel. 

My point is that in the same way that these assorted quotes and allusions would 
trigger “Genesis” in the mind of the first-century readers, so too would Matthew's 
frequent heaven and earth refrain. Stanton rejects Davies and Allison’s “new 
genesis” interpretation of Matthew 1:1 because he does not see suf- 
ficient evidence for this theme in Matthew (though he acknowledges 
this theological connection in Paul and John). However, recognition 
of the frequent Genesis-evoking heaven and earth language throughout 
Matthew provides additional, strong support for this view. In other 
words, one of the important purposes of Matthew's developed heaven 
and earth theme is to make a close intertextual connection between his 
Gospel and the book of Genesis. 

The closing and climactic pericope of Matthew (28:16—20) serves as 
a capstone for this intentional connection with Genesis." Many schol- 


55 The words “the blood of Abel the just” in Matt 23:35 make this connection 
explicit. The other two passages in Matthew are thick allusions to Gen 4:1-16 as 
Dale Allison ably points out in his essay, *Murder and Anger, Cain and Abel (Matt. 
5:21-25)," in Studies in Matthew: 65—78. 

? W. D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount, 84. See also Allison’s essay 
“Darkness at Noon,” in his Studies in Matthew, 83-84. 

6 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:154; 3:683. 

& Stanton, A Gospel for a New People, 13. 

& This important text in Matthew likely serves several intertextual purposes. In addi- 
tion to connecting to Genesis, it is widely recognized that Matt 28:16-20 also refers to 
Dan 7:13. Additionally, a good argument can also be made for a connection between 
Matt 28:16-20 and 2 Chron 36:23 (canonically, the last verse of the Hebrew Bible): 
“Thus says Cyrus king of Persia, “The LORD, the God of heaven, has given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth, and he has charged me to build him a house at Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. Whoever is among you of all his people, may the LORD his God 
be with him. Let him go up.’” Cf. B. J. Malina, “The Literary Structure and Form of 
Matt. 28:16-20,” NTS 17 (1970): 87-103; Schnackenburg, Matthew 297. 
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ars have recognized that the final pericope in Matthew sums up and 
restates the purpose of his Gospel.” I have suggested above that this 
passage also provides a fitting culmination for the heaven and earth 
theme throughout Matthew. Combining these insights, we can observe 
a number of ways in which this passage highlights the intertextual 
connection with Genesis, forming an inclusio with Genesis at the begin- 
ning and Matthew at the end. As shown above, Matthew 1:1 makes an 
explicit reference to Genesis with its opening words, BtBAoc yevéoews. 
The prominence of heaven and earth in Genesis 1:1 (and beyond) 
connects with the heaven and earth theme throughout Matthew, with 
its climax in 28:18. In this way, an inclusio is formed between Genesis 
1:1 and Matthew 28:16-20, with a strong pointer of this as Matthew’s 
intention in Matthew 1:1.® It is also very significant that the final five 
words of Matthew (Éog tfjg ovvteAeto tod ai@voc) likewise show his 
book-ending intentions. Reference to the “the end of the age" seems 
clearly to form an inclusio with both Matt 1:1 and Gen 1:1, spanning 
from the creation to the end. 

Matthew 1:1 also highlights the role of Abraham, as does 28:19 with 
its reference to the Gospel going forth to “all nations.” This clearly 
alludes to Genesis 11-12 and the introduction of Abraham as the one 
through whom God will bless “all the nations of the earth” (12:2-3). 
This connection is very significant because in Genesis God’s authority 
as creator over heaven and earth (Gen 1—2) is the basis for his redemp- 
tive purpose for all the nations, worked out through the person of 
Abraham (Gen 12 and beyond). Matthew’s structure shows sensitivity 
to this redemptive narrative, with its strong theme of heaven and earth 


68 For example, Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:154, call 28:16—20 “a fitting capstone 
o the entire gospel, containing within itself the message of Matthew in miniature.” 
Hagner Matthew, 881, says that these words “distill the outlook and various emphases of 
he Gospel." Schnackenburg, Matthew, 297, calls the text “the climax of the Matthean 
conception of salvation history.” Luz, The Theology of the Gospel of Matthew, 5, likens 
his passage to “a large terminal railway station in which many lines converge” (p. 5). 
Others with similar sentiments include O. Michel, W. ‘Trilling, P. E. Ellis, B. J. Malina, 
and O. S. Brooks. 
° The probable connection between Matt 28:16-20 and 2 Chron 36:23 provides 
further evidence for Matthew's intentional connection here. Canonically, 2 Chron 
36:23, with its conjoining of heaven and earth — God of heaven... kingdoms of the 
earth”—itself forms an inclusio with Gen 1:1 that spans the entire Hebrew Bible. I 
suggest that Matthew parallels this structure by alluding to Gen 1:1 in its opening verse 
and 2 Chron 36:23 (as well as Genesis) in its closing verses. 

? Abraham appears in several important passages in Matthew, including 1:17; 3:9; 
8:11; and 22:32. 
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throughout, culminating in Jesus’ own authority over heaven and earth 
(God’s prerogative in Gen 1:1) with the result that his disciples may go 
and bring the blessings of the gospel to all nations—the purpose and 
zenith of the process begun in Genesis 1-12. 

Therefore, in light of all the previous discussion, there is good rea- 
son to believe that Matthew interwove his Gospel with the heaven and 
earth theme and structured his narrative in such a way as to show the 
consummation of God’s redemptive work in Christ. He uses the famil- 
iar and foundational language of heaven and earth found in Genesis 
1:1 and beyond to connect his own Gospel with the larger narrative 
of Genesis, thereby proclaiming that Jesus is the One in whom God’s 
foundational purposes are consummated.’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In the previous chapter we examined heaven and earth in the OT and 
proceeded to argue for a fundamentally bipartite cosmological and 
theological worldview there. ‘This worldview, expressed so often with the 
heaven and earth word pair, continues into the Second ‘Temple literature. 
Consequently, it provides fertile soil for Jesus’ and Matthew’s message. 
In Jesus’ teaching as presented by Matthew, the language of heaven 
and earth is very frequent and often serves to point out the contrast or 
tension that now exists between the realms of heaven and earth. 

The bipartite Weltbild and Weltanschauung of the OT and Second 
Temple literature continue by and large intact in Matthew. The strong 
connection Matthew makes with Genesis through the recurrent use of 
heaven and earth language manifests his indebtedness to the OT tradi- 
tions, while at the same time, his emphasis on the antithesis between 
God and humanity in a dualistic way shows his focus on the tension 
between the two realms as well as the eschatological goal of their 
reunification (cf. 6:9-10; 28:18). 

There are yet two more aspects of Matthew’s idiolectic use of heaven 
language through which he continues to express this fundamental heaven 
and earth contrast. In the following chapters we will examine both of 
these: the Father in heaven and the kingdom of heaven. 


? Note again the discussion in Chapter Four about how the heaven and earth 
theme in Matthew serves his high Christological view: Jesus is regularly identified on 
the heaven side of the heaven-earth equation and participates in the uniquely divine 
prerogative of heavenly and earthly authority. 
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GOD AS FATHER IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


Continuing to examine the varied ways in which Matthew emphasizes 
the heaven and earth theme, we may now turn to a discussion of God 
as heavenly Father, which constitutes the third element in Matthew’s 
idiolectic use of heaven. Before observing how this subject is fleshed out 
in the First Gospel, it will be helpful to survey the Jewish literary context 
for the idea of God as Father and specifically as a heavenly Father. This 
chapter serves this purpose, seeking to discover literary precedents and 
potential contemporary usage for Matthew’s terminology. 

After surveying the relevant Jewish literature from the OT through 
the Mishnah, we will also consider the question of whether Jesus’ usage 
of God as Father is in continuity or discontinuity with his own tradition 
and setting. This will then set the stage in the subsequent chapter for 
the more specific study of the use of heavenly Father in Matthew. 


Gop As FATHER IN JEWISH LITERATURE 


Old Testament 


As is typical when analyzing many OT lexemes, we find that the com- 
mon Hebrew word for father, 28, is widespread not only in the OT, but 
also in cognate forms in a variety of Ancient Near Eastern languages.’ 
As in these other languages, the usage of 28 in the OT is variegated; 
the term is used in different contexts with a variety of meanings includ- 
ing biological father or grandfather, the founder of a certain tribe or 
tradition, a respected elder or counselor, or more generally, ancestors. 
Across its semantic range, the father in ancient Israelite culture was a 
person in whom kinship and authority were centralized. 

Compared to its frequency in early Judaism and Christianity, the 
application of the term father to God in the OT is quite rare.? Examples 


! Cf H. Ringren, “9” in 7DOT, 1:1-7. 
? Note that this fact does not necessitate the older, common view that there is therefore 
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include Deut 32:4—6, Isa 63:16, 64:8, Jer 31:9, and the LXX render- 
ing of 1 Chron 29:10,? each of which refers to Yahweh as the Father 
of Israel.* In a few other instances God is compared to a father, as 
in Ps 103:13 and Prov 3:12. But of course, the word father does not 
have to appear explicitly to communicate the idea of the fatherhood 
of God. This concept is also conveyed in a number of implicit ways, 
such as the notion that God has begotten the people of Israel (Deut 
32:18), that Israel is God's Son (Exod 4:22-23; Jer 3:19; Hos 11:1, 3), 
and that God will give to Israel a first-born son type of inheritance 
(Exod 32:13; Deut 1:38; 1 Kgs 8:36; Isa 61:7-9)—1n fact, at times 
Israel is itself described as God's inheritance (1 Sam 10:1; 1 Kgs 8:53; 
Zech 2:12)? Another way that the fatherhood of God is expressed in 
the OT is through the notion that the king of Israel 1s directly God's 
son. Comparable to other Ancient Near Eastern views, God promises 
in 2 Samuel 7:12-14 to relate to the line of Davidic kings as a father 
relates to a son. As Thompson describes it: “There is a mutuality 
between God and the king of Israel which can be expressed in terms 
of the father/son dyad.”° 


Apocryphal, Pseudepigraphal and Other Second Temple Literature 


When we move from the canonical OT documents into the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphal literature, we can observe that references to God 


a great gulf in the conception of God between the Old and New Testaments. As Mari- 
anne Meye Thompson rightly observes: “The scarcity of the term as over against the 
New ‘Testament does not signal radical discontinuity with the presentation of God in 
the Old Testament.” M. M. Thompson, The Promise of the Father: Jesus and God in the New 
Testament (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2000), 39. On the question of continuity 
and discontinuity of the idea of God as Father, see the final section of this chapter. 

3 In 1 Chron 29:10, the MT reads “O Lord God of Israel our father.” In the LXX 
this appears in the slightly altered “O Lord God of Israel, our Father.” Whether this 
was an intentional change (cf. some Targumic material), a misreading, or represents a 
different Vorlage is uncertain, but the first option seems most likely. 

* Hamerton-Kelly lists eleven places in the OT where God is designated “Father.” 
Robert Hamerton-Kelly, God the Father: Theology and Patriarchy in the Teaching of Jesus 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 20. Jeremias offers fifteen instances. Joachim Jeremias, 
The Prayers of Jesus (London: SCM Press, 1967), 12. For a more recent discussion of 
the OT background to God as father see Diane G. Chen, God as Father in Luke-Acts 
(New York: Peter Lang, 2006), 73-111. 

? Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 40-44. See also the discussion of various 
metaphors related to God's fatherhood in Willem VanGemeren, “Abba in the Old 
Testament?” JETS 31/4 (1988), 390—398. 

€ Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 80. 
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as father seem to appear with greater regularity,’ though this appellation 
still cannot be described as frequent. Of course, we are dealing here 
with a sundry collection of documents from a wide variety of prov- 
enances, and it is likely that a range of concepts of divine fatherhood 
existed. Nevertheless, it is beneficial to comment on the occurrences 
and meaning of these references in this corpus. 

The designation of God as Father can be found in a number of apo- 
cryphal and pseudepigraphal texts as well as in a few documents from 
Qumran.? God is called Father and called upon as Father, often empha- 
sizing his lordship/authority as well as his mercy as the great Father? 
Often this address 1s used in cries for help and prayers of repentance. 
So, for example, Aseneth as a convert to Judaism asks God to be her 
father: “you, Lord, are a sweet and good and gentle Father" ( Joseph and 
Aseneth 12:14—15) and Tobit announces with gratitude that “he is our 
God and Lord, he is our Father forever” (Tobit 13:4). These are but a 
few examples of many such intimate declarations. Father is never the 
primary way that God is addressed in these documents, but in at least 
one text, the Testament of Job, it plays an important role. ° 

We can observe in these texts that at ümes God is spoken of as the 
Father of an individual, but at other times the uses instead refer to God 
as the Father of the nation of Israel. These latter, corporate uses are 
more in line with the OT occurrences than the former, individual ones. 
Older scholars such as Dalman and Jeremias made a sharp distinction 
between these references as to whether they were found in “Palestinian” 
or “Hellenistic” sources. ‘Thus, Dalman suggests that in the Hellenistic 
literature God is often referred to as one’s individual Father, while in 
the Palestinian documents the Israelites as a whole are in view, “an idea 
which implies the love that God bears, in a special sense, to His own 
people in distinction from other peoples.”'! Similarly, Jeremias contrasts 


7 Contra Jeremias, Prayers, 15, who finds “amazingly few" instances before the NT 
period. But Jeremias has needlessly made a sharp distinction between “Palestinian” 
and “Hellenistic” texts and thereby disregarded several documents. 

8 Tob 13:4; Wis 2:16; 11:10; 14:3; Sir 23:1, 4; 51:10; 3 Macc. 2:21; 5:7; 6:3, 8; 7:6; 
Jub. 1:25, 28; 19:29; Fos. Asen. 12:8—15; Test. Job 33:3, 9; 40:2; Test. Abr. 6:6; 20:12; Apocr. 
Ezek. fragment 2; 1OH 9, 35; 40379 6 1,1-7; 40882 55 2,1-9; 40460 5 1,5. 

? Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 49. 

' See Bruce Chilton, “God as ‘Father’ in the Targumim, in Non-Canonical Litera- 
tures of Early Judaism and Primitive Christianity, and in Matthew,” in Charlesworth 
and Evans, eds., The Pseudepigrapha and Early Biblical Interpretation, 160—162. 

! Dalman, Words of jesus, 185. 
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the Hellenistic view with the Palestinian by saying the former tends to 
be “subjective” and *sentimental"—not apparently a positive thing as 
far as Jeremias is concerned." It is accurate to observe that there are 
different senses of God as Father in the various documents, but making 
a distinction based on the supposed discrete provenances and viewpoints 
of these documents does not prove valid. For example, both senses are 
found in several texts, including Wisdom of Solomon, 7ubilees, and 
3 Maccabees. This corporate versus individual distinction will play an 
important role in the question of whether or not Jesus’ view was con- 
tinuous with his contemporaries’, as will be discussed below. 

One very important observation to make about all the texts being dis- 
cussed here is that when they do refer to God as Father (whether corpo- 
rately or individually), this generally applies only to the people of Israel 
and not to all of creation. Even in documents which emphasize God's 
creation of all the world, such as Sirach, we do not find a corresponding 
universalizing of God's fatherhood to all peoples.'? This corresponds 
with OT usage, but stands in noticeable contrast to the concept of 
divine fatherhood in both Josephus and Philo. In these two writers, 
God's fatherhood is expressed in terms very similar to those of Greek 
literature, where Zeus 1s characterized as the father of all gods and 
humans. God's fatherhood is linked directly with him as creator. For 
Josephus, God is the “father and source of the universe...creator of 
things human and divine" (Ant. 7.380). Similarly, Philo depicts God 
as the sole uncreated being who 1s often described as the father of all 
humans.'* These emphases are not surprising in light of long-recognized 
correlations between Philo and Josephus and Hellenistic philosophical 
views, but again, they stand in distinction from the OT and most other 
Second Temple usage. 


Targumic and Rabbinic Materials 


An examination of the Targumic and rabbinic literature reveals yet 
another level of increased reference to God as Father. Thus, G. E Moore 
states that “in the rabbinical literature the paternal-filial relation between 


12 Jeremias, Prayers, 23. 

5 Gottlob Schrenk, TDNT, s.v., nathp, 5:978-979; Thompson, The Promise of the 
Father, 51. C£. also Alon Goshen-Gottstein, *God the Father in Rabbinic Judaism and 
Christianity: Transformed Background or Common Ground?,” Journal of Ecumenical 
Studies 38/4 (2001), 475. 

^ E.g., Spec. 2.197; Opif 74-77; Mut. 29; Cher. 49. 
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God and man is a common theme,” ” and according to Bruce Chilton, 
"the Targumim reflect a rich conceptual development of God as 
‘father’.”'° 

Regarding the Targums, Chilton focuses his analysis on the Penta- 
teuch, and specifically on the Neofiti, Fragmentary, and Pseudo-fonathan 
recensions rather than the Ongelos, the latter of which is most literal 
and therefore gives the least insights into theological developments." He 
does not do more than mention the Targums of the Prophets because, 
he states, the fatherhood of God theme is much less evident there.'® 
Martin McNamara is stronger in his judgment, observing that while 
there is clearly a tendency toward divine fatherhood in the Palestinian 
Targums of the Pentateuch, in the Targums to the Prophets there is 
in fact an intentional avoidance of this designation." 

In either judgment, there is at least evidence in the Pentateuch for 
the trend toward viewing God as the Father of Israel.” For example, in 
Neofiti Exodus 1:19, the Jewish midwives are said to “pray before their 
father in heaven." Similarly, JVeofiti Numbers 20:21 says that the Israelites 
“were ordered by their father in heaven” not to attack the Edomites. 
Chilton is careful to point that in several instances, the readings cited 
are disputed or marginal notes. Nevertheless, there is still enough evi- 
dence to posit “a rich conceptual development of God as ‘father’” in 
the Targums.?! 

Moving beyond the Targums into the rabbinic literature, we find 
a much greater proliferation of the term Father as applied to God. 
Scholars such as Moore and Dalman amassed many of these references 
to God as Father in the assorted documents of rabbinica from the 
Tannaitic period.” Their collections reveal how widespread this way of 


5 George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era: The Age of the 
Tannaim (2 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), 2:203. 

16 Chilton, “God as ‘Father’,” 160. 

17 Chilton, “God as ‘Father’,” 155-156. 

18 Chilton, “God as ‘Father’,” 155, n. 14. Chilton comments that there appears to 
be a more circumspect approach to God's fatherhood in the prophetic Targums, at 
least in the Targumim to Isaiah. 

19 McNamara, Targum and Testament: Aramaic Paraphrases of the Hebrew Bible: A Light on 
the New Testament (Shannon: Irish University Press, 1972), 115-116. 

? McNamara counts around eighteen such references across the various versions 
of the Pentateuch. 

?! Chilton, “God as ‘Father’,” 158, 160. 

? Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:203-211. Dalman, Words, 184-189. More 
recent is the lengthy evalution by Goshen-Gottstein, “God the Father in Rabbinic 
Judaism and Christianity.” 
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conceiving God became, attested first in rabbinic sayings of the first- 
century CE and increasing throughout the subsequent literature.? We 
also find its use in liturgical language such as the well-known prayer, 
the Qaddish: *may the prayers and tears of all Israel be accepted before 
their heavenly Father!?* Most commonly, the rabbinic literature attaches 
to God's fatherhood the adjective “heavenly.” This development and 
its significance will be noted below. 


The Meaning of the Fatherhood of God 


One of the well-recognized dangers of reading ancient texts is the 
importing of assumptions that the modern reader brings to the docu- 
ments regarding the meaning of particular words and concepts. The 
fatherhood of God is no exception. Modern readers inevitably have 
their own preconceived notions as to what “fatherhood” entails and 
these are often unconsciously applied to the idea of God as Father in 
Scripture. But these impressions do not necessarily align with the use 
and function of divine fatherhood language in the Jewish literature. It 
is imperative that we attempt to derive our notion of divine fatherhood 
from a close reading of the primary texts. 

Various scholars who have analyzed these texts offer their own analysis 
of what exactly is being communicated when the Jewish people refer to 
God as their Father. Thompson, for example, demarcates three aspects 
which, she argues, would have been assumptions about a father in 
Israelite society and therefore shed light on the OT references to God 
as Father. These are that a father (1) is the source or origin of a family 
or clan, who provides an inheritance to his children; (2) protects and 
provides for his children; and (3) is due obedience and honor, and chil- 
dren who disobey are corrected or disciplined.” Each of these aspects is 
then identified in the texts which refer to God as Father. Mary D’Angelo 
also attempts to sum up the varied uses and identifies three ways in 
which these texts use divine fatherhood language: (1) to designate God 
as the refuge of the afflicted and persecuted; (2) to accompany a peti- 
tion for or an assurance of forgiveness; and (3) to evoke the power and 


5 Representative examples include m. Ber 5:1; m. Sot. 9:15; m. Abot 3:14; b. Sot. 49b; 
b. Pes. 112a; Mek. Beshallah 4; Sifre Deut 48. 

** Translation from Dalman, Words, 187. 

? Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 39. Thompson argues that these three 
aspects continue largely intact throughout the Second Temple literature and into 
Jesus’ usage. 
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providence that govern the world.” Jeremias identifies only two convic- 
tions which stand behind the divine fatherhood idea." Bruce Chilton 
proffers a total of five uses for God as Father in the Pseudepigrapha 
and Targums, many of which overlap with D'Angelo's.?? 

These helpful but mixed interpretations show that there is in fact a 
wide range of uses of divine fatherhood language and the assorted 
nuances defy airtight categorization. Inevitably, each scholar highlights 
certain texts which correspond with his or her proposed emphases to 
the neglect of others. None of the categorizations proves conclusive 
or comprehensive. 

From these studies, however, we can make a few confident observa- 
tions. There is in the Jewish appropriation of God as Father a primary 
focus on God as the Father of the Jews, not of all humanity as in Philo 
and Josephus, nor the universal Fatherhood of God which was popular- 
ized by 19th-century liberalism. Secondly, within this notion, God is the 
Father not only of the Israelites as a corporate people, but also as the 
father of individual, pious Jews; God’s fatherhood is both corporate 
and individual. And finally, we do find that God as Father is frequently and 
increasingly connected with the idea of God as king. The rabbinic and 
liturgical writings are full of examples of this close connection, such 
as in the ancient prayer, Ahabah Rabbah: “Our Father, our King"? 
This common concatenation of images, which to the modern reader 
may seem disjointed, is informative of the Jewish notion of both divine 
fatherhood and divine kingship. As Thompson observes, these images 
reinforce each other. “Both are figures of authority; and both are figures 
of grace.” This combination is also obviously very relevant for our 
understanding of Jesus’ own usage, such as in the Lord’s Prayer. 


‘THE FATHER IN HEAVEN IN JEWISH LITERATURE 


We have noted that in the rabbinic literature in particular God is often 
referred to not only as Father, but specifically as a heavenly Father or 


°° Mary Rose D'Angelo, “Abba and ‘Father’: Imperial Theology and the Jesus Tradi- 
tions,” JBL 111/4 (1992), 621. 

27 Jeremias, Prayers, 18-19. 

?5 Chilton, “God as ‘Father’,” 166. 

? Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:209—210, gives an impressive two pages of 
examples. Cf. also 3 Macc 6:2-4; Geza Vermes, Jesus in His Jewish Context (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2003), 29; Goshen-Gottstein, “God the Father in Rabbinic Judaism and 
Christianity,” 489—490. 

3° Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 76. 
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the Father in heaven. Alon Goshen-Gottstein states that this epithet for 
God occurs around 100 times throughout the entire rabbinic corpus.*! 
This way of referring to God deserves special note because of its great 
frequency in Matthew (20x) as well as the literature nearly contempo- 
raneous with him. 

The connecting of the notion of heaven specifically with God as 
Father apparently developed in the first-century CE and became espe- 
cially prominent in mainstream rabbinic usage.? In fact, no occurrences 
of heavenly Father or Father in heaven are found in the OT nor in the 
Apocrypha or pre-Christian apocalyptic or pseudepigraphal literature. 
Even in the NT, apart from Matthew, God 1s only rarely referred to 
this way.” From textual evidence such as Matthew and the Targums, 
this way of referring to God was apparently current sometime in the 
first century CE. Frequent recurrence in the rabbinic literature shows 
that it became quite common in the second- through fourth-centuries. 
In addition to addressing God as heavenly Father in prayer, we also 
regularly find expressions such as “before the Father in heaven” and 
“the will of the heavenly Father.” 

The Targumic literature provides several examples of this way of 
referring to God. McNamara’s analysis, referred to above, finds a total 
of thirteen occurrences of Father in heaven in the Palestinian Targums 
of the Pentateuch.** These amount to most of the eighteen or so refer- 
ences to God as Father in general in these documents. In the rabbinic 
materials, the situation is similar if not even more weighted toward 
Father in heaven references. Thus, in both the rabbinic literature and 
the Targums, when God is referred to as Father it is most often with the 
added description of “in heaven.” In the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan 
to Leviticus 22:28 we find the most direct parallel to Jesus’ words: “My 
people, children of Israel, as our Father is merciful in heaven so shall 
you be merciful on earth” (cp. Mt 5:48; Lk 6:36).*° 


5! Goshen-Gottstein, “God the Father in Rabbinic Judaism and Christianity,” 477. 

? For example, Mek. Exod. 12:2; b Sanh. 42a; m. Sot. 9:15; Sifre Deut 48. For fuller 
lists, see inter aha, Dalman, Words, 186-189. See also discussion in Chen, God as Father 
in Luke-Acts: 113—143. 

55 On the two similar expressions in Mark 11:25 and Luke 11:13, see Chapter 
Three. 

3t McNamara, Targum and Testament, 118. 

5 Quoted in McNamara, Targum and Testament, 118. Yet McNamara is careful to 
point out the textual variances and uncertainties of this reading in the Targums. Never- 
theless, he concludes it is a helpful parallel. 
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It is also noteworthy that in both the Targums and the rabbinic 
materials, the expression Father in heaven is always prefaced with a 
personal pronoun, whether it be “our,” “your,” “his,” etc. and never 
simply as “the Father in heaven.”*° 

In light of its great frequency, we may inquire what the meaning of 
this description was. What was added or emphasized by calling God a 
Father in heaven and not merely a Father? 

While no one to my knowledge has dealt in depth with this question, 
a number of scholars have made passing suggestions. For example, G. E. 
Moore states that in the addition of heaven to Father there is no sug- 
gestion of remoteness, but instead it “remove[s] the ambiguity of the 
bare word ‘father’ by thus distinguishing between God and an earthly 
father.”*’ This explicit heavenly versus earthly father contrast can be 
seen in several texts, including Sifre Deuteronomy 48, which declares 
that a wise son not only makes his earthly father glad but also his 
heavenly Father.** Additionally, Moore suggests that the use of “my 
heavenly Father" and “our heavenly Father" rather than “the heavenly 
Father" was intentional because the latter might be read to express 
God's fatherly relation to the entire universe (cf. Philo) rather than 
particularly to the Jews.” 

G. Schrenk follows both of these observations but adds to them the 
suggestion that the use of heaven, which comes into usage particularly 
after 70 CE, is well suited to emphasize that ^what 1s in heaven can now 
serve as a true substitute for what is destroyed on earth [i.e., the 
Temple].”*° He acknowledges that this emphasis is not found consis- 
tently, but that in a situation of political bondage on earth, this expres- 
sion would certainly provide consolation as the persecuted look to their 
Father in the heavenly world. 

All of these suggestions seem sound. In support of Schrenk’s final 
suggestion, we may also observe that it was common in contemporary 
Greco-Roman practice to refer to the Roman emperor as the pater of 
the empire, the pater patriae. This adds credence to the idea that the 
Jewish people (and the early Christians) would use this terminology to 


3 Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:204. 
7 Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:205. 
38 This is also the understanding of Ephraim Urbach, The Sages, 1:61. 
39 Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:204. 
4 TDNT, 5:980. 
^! Of the brief but helpful discussion in D'Angelo, “Abba and ‘Father’,” 623. 
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posit an alternative, true Father—their God—in heaven, in the stead 
of the emperor on the earth.” To refer to God as the heavenly Father 
highlights this distinction. 

However, we must not look only to the Roman Empire situation to 
understand this kind of conceptual usage. I would suggest that we find 
a comparable development in the earlier, post-Exilic situation with the 
phrase *God of heaven." As has been observed, this expression served 
at least in part to highlight the Jewish God's universal sovereignty—he 
is the God who is up above in the heavens, above all other gods. It very 
well may be that Father in heaven 1s a later adaptation for the same 
purpose. Here, in its later manifestation, the favorite contemporary 
appellation “Father” is used in the stead of “God” but with the same 
rhetorical effect; the God of heaven becomes the Father in heaven. 
And the “in heaven” element highlights God’s universal sovereignty 
over against all earthly authorities. 

One final, brief comment may be made on the preceding discussion. 
In light of the thesis of this entire work it is noteworthy to see how often 
the pairing of heaven and earth occurs when God is referred to as the 
Father in heaven. It cannot be claimed that this is a uniform theme 
with this expression, but it does occur frequently enough to stand out 
as yet another example of the pervasiveness of the heaven and earth 
theme which I have argued for in previous chapters. References to God 
as a heavenly Father often cannot resist the pull toward employing this 
language in the well-used heaven and earth contrast theme. 


Jesus AND FATHER Gop: 
CONTINUITY OR DISCONTINUITY WITH JEWISH UsAcE? 


Before moving on to Matthew’s employment of divine fatherhood lan- 
guage and specifically the phrase Father in heaven, it will be beneficial 
to examine the question of whether the historical Jesus’ frequent use 
of God as Father language stands in basic continuity or discontinuity 
with his own Jewish heritage and contemporary usage. This is important 
because it will help us evaluate how relatively important Matthew’s 
emphasis on heavenly Father language is. 


*® A very important text of Roman propaganda along these lines was Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti, “The Deeds of the Divine Augustus.” 
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A common assumption today—especially at the popular level—1s that 
Jesus’ language about God as Father was a new and decisive shift away 
from his own Jewish heritage, and that in fact divine fatherhood is one 
of the hallmarks of Christianity over against Judaism. The modern 
origins of this can be traced to the likes of Wilhelm Bousset and much 
of late 19th- and early 20th-century German scholarship. For example, 
Bousset writes: 


What 1s most completely original and truly creative in the preaching of 
Jesus comes out most strongly and purely when he proclaims God the 
heavenly Father. 

... The [ Judaism of Jesus’ time] had neither in name nor in fact the 
faith of the Father-God; it could not possibly rise to it. 


Similarly, Gerhard Kittel comments that the term abba shows Jesus’ 
Father-child relationship to God that “far surpasses any possibilities 
of intimacy assumed in Judaism, introducing indeed something which 
is wholly new."** This stance became widely assumed in 20th-century 
scholarship, and can be found in Bultmann, T. E Torrance, G. B. Caird, 
and others. Because of its homiletical power, it can also be found quite 
readily in popular books and preaching. 

Nearly always, the strongest argument for this theological position 1s 
attributed to Joachim Jeremias and his analysis of the Aramaic term 
abba. Jeremias famously argued that Jesus’ use of abba reveals a special 
intimacy between Jesus and God, and that before Jesus’ usage, individu- 
als did not address God as Father.* This emphasis, and especially the 
popularized understanding that abba is the intimate cry of “daddy,” has 
led to a widespread assumption of the discontinuity between Judaism 
and Christianity on this point. 

However, this position, which had the notorious title of “a scholarly 
consensus" throughout the 1970's, 80's, and 90's, was not without its 
critics then nor is it now. Several scholars revisited Jeremias’ arguments 


5 Wilhelm Bousset, Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegansatz zum Judentum: Ein religionsgeschicht- 
licher Vergleich (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1892), quoted in Thompson, 
The Promise of the Father, 14. 

^" Gerhard Kittel, “&BBa,” TDNT 1:6. 

5 See the collection of quotations from these scholars and others in Thompson, 
The Promise of the Father, 10-11, 21-23. 

46 Jeremias, Prayers, 53-65. See also the shorter but more nuanced discussion in 
Jeremias, New Testament Theology (trans., John Bowden; 2 vols.; London: SCM Press, 
1971), 1:61—67. 
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concerning abba and found them wanting." Most helpful is Marianne 
Meye Thompson's more recent reevaluation of Jeremias’ position. She 
reviews the widespread influence of Jeremias as well as several of his 
critics, and then goes on to show that while Jeremias was indeed wrong 
at several points, quite often his position was misrepresented, both by 
his followers and critics. Jeremias is often quoted as claiming that Jesus’ 
address to God as an individual Father and his use of the familiar abba 
for this purpose were completely new developments: that there were no 
precedents for this. This is patently not true, especially in the former 
instance, as has been shown above. God was addressed as Father by 
individuals. However, Thompson points out that Jeremias used a par- 
ticular set of criteria that limited his survey to texts from Palestinian 
Judaism, disregarding the Diaspora literature as unduly influenced 
by Greek practices.? With this self-imposed limit, his case is stronger, 
though most today would not regard this as a valid methodological 
stance. Additionally, Jeremias also retracted his earlier view that abba 
was intimate baby-talk, even though this is what is typically remembered 
and reported as his position." Most importantly, Thompson observes 
that in fact Jeremias did not support the view that Jesus’ use of Father 
was entirely different from Judaism: 


Jeremias did not argue that Jesus’ address to God as abba embodied a radi- 
cally new conception of God.... [He] more modestly suggested only that 
there were new elements in the way Jesus spoke of God's Fatherhood.*! 


" For example, James Barr, “‘Abba Isn't Daddy,” FTS ns 39/1 (1988): 28-47, which 
attacked the “daddy” idea on linguistic grounds, and Mary D'Angelo, *Abba and 
‘Father’,” which attempts to argue that not only is the “daddy” notion mistaken, but 
that Jesus did not even use the term abba himself. In his arücle *God as Father: Two 
Popular Theories Reconsidered,” JETS 31.2 (1988), 181-190, Allen Mawhinney rejects 
Jeremias’ claims for the uniqueness of Jesus’ use of abba and suggests a serious revision 
of the notion that divine fatherhood primarily communicates a view of intimacy with 
God. Similarly, the OT scholar Willem VanGemeren rejects Jeremias! position in his 
article, “Abba in the Old Testament?," 385-390. Critique of Jeremias is also found in 
Geza Vermes’ Jesus and the World of Judaism (London: SCM, 1983), 41£., and idem, Jesus 
in His Jewish Context, 37—38. A rejection of Jeremias! position is also one of the key 
conclusions to the lengthy study by Goshen-Gottstein, *God the Father in Rabbinic 
Judaism and Christianity,” 493-494. 

^5 Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 21—34. Also thorough is the lengthy discus- 
sion in Scot McKnight, A New Vision for Israel: The Teachings of Jesus in National Context 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 49-65. 

? Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 26. 

°° Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 27. Cf. Jeremias, New Testament Theology, 
1:67. 

?' Thompson, The Promise of the Father, 32. 
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Unfortunately for Jeremias and for clear thinking on this matter, Jeremias 
is almost universally enrolled as the advocate of this radical discontinu- 
ity view which became the dominant view for some time. But in fact 
his position was much more nuanced. 

When one looks outside of the earlier “scholarly consensus” it becomes 
clear that even before Jeremias (inadvertently) popularized a view of 
discontinuity between Jesus and Judaism, many scholars rejected this 
notion. So, for example, G. F. Moore, when discussing the Father 
references in the Second Temple literature concludes that these do 
“not indicate that the age had a new conception of God.” Similarly, 
another scholar of Judaism, conscious of the arguments of Bousset, 
concludes: “We deny that the Fatherhood of God is expounded by Jesus 
with more depth and intensity than by the great prophets and teachers 
of Israel who lived before the age of Jesus.””°’ T. W. Manson is similar: 
“When Jesus spoke of God as Father he was not presenting a new and 
revolutionary doctrine for men's acceptance; but rather taking up into 
his teaching something that had been part of the faith of prophets, 
psalmists, and sages for centuries before."? 

It seems that a major shift has now occurred and that these latter 
sentiments are on the way to becoming a new scholarly consensus, 
consciously opposed to the former discontinuity view.? Scot McKnight 
is representative of a position that sees radical continuity between Jesus’ 
message and that of contemporary Judaism: 


What Jesus said about God was consistent with what he learned in pub- 
lic religious gatherings and from his parents. Jesus taught no new thing 
about God, and his experience of God was consonant with what other 
Jews, in Israel's past and present, had already experienced or were expe- 
riencing,... To argue that Jesus’ experience of God was either unique 
or more intimate than that of other Israelites 1s to argue something that 
can't be shown.°° 


? Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:211. 

°° Gerald Friedlander, The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount (New York: Ktav, 
1969), 126-127. 

* T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus: Studies of its Form and Content (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1955), 93. 

5 Goshen-Gottstein’s detailed analysis argues for a basic continuity between rab- 
binic and Jesus’ usage on God as Father, though he acknowledges that “the unique and 
particular teachings of Jesus introduce new uses to the epithet.” Yet Goshen-Gottstein 
is careful to restate that these “new uses” of the epithet are not in opposition to the 
rabbinic usage, “nor do they revolutionize theological understanding.” Goshen-Gottstein, 
“God the Father in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity,” 495. 

°° McKnight, A New Vision for Israel, 21. 
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For various reasons and from various quarters, this view of a primary 
continuity between Jesus’ understanding and his contemporary Judaism 
is now increasingly accepted. So too on the issue of divine fatherhood 
in Jesus’ language. 

How are we to evaluate this shift in consensus? I would tentatively 
suggest that the newer view is probably right to see greater continuity 
between the Christian view and the Jewish/rabbinic view of divine 
fatherhood than previous generations did. At the same time, however, 
it remains to be said that Jesus’ usage does stand out in how exclusively 
Jesus referred to God as his Father, especially regularly using expressions 
such as “my Father.” That is, the continuity view does not recognize 
the significance of the fact that what zs unique about Jesus’ Father lan- 
guage is that (at least according to the Gospel witnesses) this is virtually 
the only way that Jesus refers to God (especially in personal address). 
There do not appear to be any precedents for this level of exclusive 
usage, and thus Jesus’ language does evidence some discontinuity, even 
though the fact that Jesus referred to God as his (heavenly) Father is 
not unique to him.” 


CONCLUSION 


From the data surveyed in this chapter we may conclude that the lan- 
guage of divine fatherhood, which was quite uncommon in ancient Israel, 
became increasingly important in early Judaism and potentially provided 
contemporary precedent for Jesus’ usage. The conjunction of God 
as Father with the description of heavenly/in heaven, so common in 
Matthew, is not found very frequently before the second century CE, un- 
less one considers the Targumic usage as earlier. In this regard, Matthew 
shows affinity with much of the later, rabbinic literature. Matthew’s 
frequent use of this language, however, stands in marked contrast with 
the rest of the New Testament. In the following chapter we will turn 
to a close examination of Matthew’s particular use of divine father- 
hood language and how it functions as a part of his heaven and earth 
discourse. 


°? This important qualification to the new consensus view comes from personal 
conversation with Richard Bauckham. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE FATHER IN HEAVEN IN MATTHEW 


We have observed in the previous chapter that divine fatherhood lan- 
guage was increasingly important in Early Judaism and was therefore 
current in Jesus’ linguistic milieu. There has been some debate in the 
realm of “Historical Jesus” studies about how much and in what form 
Jesus addressed God as Father—or if he even did at all.’ The consensus 
among scholars, however, is that Jesus certainly did refer to God as 
Father and that this emphasis was important for Jesus’ teaching. This 
can be seen most clearly in Matthew and in John. The historical Jesus 
question helps inform our understanding of the importance of divine 
Fatherhood language in the Jesus traditions. But for my purposes in this 
chapter, more important than the historical Jesus question is discerning 
how the image and language of God as Father functions in Matthew's 
narrative, particularly as it relates to the theme of heaven and earth. 
The current chapter focuses on this question, surveying Matthew's 
image of God as a heavenly Father and showing how this contributes 
to the broader heaven and earth contrast theme. 


Gop As FATHER IN MATTHEW: FREQUENCY AND FORMS 


The Gospels record Jesus referring to God as Father (natnp) over 170 
times. A closer examination reveals that these references are not evenly 
spread across the accounts but instead are found especially in Matthew 
(44x) and John (109x), and only occasionally in Mark (4x) and Luke 
(17x). The First and Fourth Gospels both emphasize divine fatherhood 
as a theme in Jesus’ teaching, a topic that is also intimately related to 
Jesus as the Son of God, and therefore Christology.’ 


! Most radical (and unconvincing) is D’Angelo’s view that Jesus did not refer to God 
as Father at all: Mary Rose D'Angelo, “Abba and ‘Father’ ”: 611—630. For the opposite 
view, see inter alia John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, Volume 2 
(New York: Doubleday, 1994), 358-359; Dale C. Allison, Jesus of Nazareth: Millenarian 
Prophet (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998), 47—50. 

? Kingsbury observes this connection while arguing for Son of God as the central 
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Matthew employs the term natńp a total of sixty-three times in his 
Gospel, forty-four of which refer to God and nineteen times in reference 
to a human father. Here Matthew stands in contrast to Mark and Luke, 
both of which regularly refer to human fathers (Mk 14x; Lk 39x) more 
often than God as Father (Mk 4x; Lk 17x). The largest concentration 
of God as Father references in Matthew is found in the Sermon on the 
Mount. There natńp occurs seventeen times, all of which refer to God 
and none to human fathers. In fact, the first instance of God as Father 
in all of Matthew is found near the beginning of the Sermon (5:16); 
this theme then reappears throughout as a refrain? In contrast, on 
either side of the Sermon, occurrences of natnp refer simply to a 
human father (4:21,22; 8:21). Strikingly, in every instance but one of 
Father in the Sermon, Jesus speaks of him to the disciples as “your 
Father (in heaven/heavenly).”* Throughout the rest of Matthew’s nar- 
rative he makes frequent reference to both human fathers and God as 
a Father, especially in the words of Jesus as “my Father" (e.g, 12:50; 
16:27; 26:53). 

An important and unique aspect of Matthew’s divine fatherhood 
theme is his connection of references to God as natńp with odpavdg 
and oopóvioc. Father in heaven (0 natip ó év[totg]ovpavotc) and 
heavenly Father (6 nathp ó oopáviog) occur thirteen? and seven times? 
respectively. The expression ó nathp ó &v toig odpavoig occurs nowhere 
else in the preceding literature and only one other time in the NT in 
Mark 11:25.’ As we saw in the last chapter, the Targums and rabbinic 


Christological category of Matthew. Kingsbury believes that Jesus’ frequent addressing 
of God as Father stems from the emphasis on the Son of God theme in Matthew. 
See Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, and Kingdom. See also Donald J. 
Verseput, “The Role and Meaning of the “Son of God’ Title in Matthew’s Gospel,” 
NTS 33 (1987): 532-556. 

3 Father in reference to God in the Sermon on the Mount is found in 5:16, 45, 48; 
6:1, 4, 6 (2x), 8, 9, 14, 15, 18 (2x), 26, 32; 7:11, 21. 

* The only exception is 7:21 where Jesus says that only those who do “the will of my 
Father who is in heaven” will enter the kingdom of heaven. In 6:9 Jesus tells the disciples 
to refer to their heavenly Father when praying as “Our Father who art in heaven." 

? Not twelve times as listed in Luz, Matthew 1—7, 65. The occurrences are: 5:16, 45; 
6:1, 9; 7:11, 21c; 10:32, 33; 12:50; 16:17; 18:10c, 14, 19. These thirteen occurrences 
always have oùpavóç in the plural but vary quite a bit as to whether the article is pres- 
ent. As the NA27 stands, eight instances are articular and five anarthrous. However, 
three of the articular instances are extremely uncertain in light of mixed manuscript 
witnesses. 

5 Mt 5:48; 6:14, 26, 32; 15:13; 18:35; 23:9. 

7 Mark 11:25 is parallel with one of Matthew’s occurrences of 6 natip ouv ó 
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literature do regularly refer to the Father in heaven (in Hebrew and 
Aramaic), while the Greek phrase ó natnp ó obpóviog is extant in no 
other Second Temple or NT literature. 

In Matthew, both ó natip ó év [rotg] oopavotg and ó xotnp ò 
ovpaviog appear throughout without any difference in meaning or 
emphasis. It appears that the reason Matthew sometimes used one 
expression and sometimes the other stems simply from grammatical 
construction. That is, Matthew employs ó natijp ó oópóviog when the 
reference serves as the grammatical subject, while he usually uses the 
more laborious 6 natnp 6 &v [tois] oopavoig as the object of a verb or 
prepositional phrase or in a genitive description.? Thus, the two ways 
of referring to the heavenly Father are synonymous in meaning. 

We may conclude this section by briefly analyzing Matthew's divine 
Father references from the perspective of synoptic comparison.? Of the 
twenty-four occurrences of Father which do not use heaven or heav- 
enly, twelve have no parallels in Mark or Luke, nearly all of which are 
in passages unique to Matthew.'? In several other instances, Matthew 
refers to God as Father where either Mark or Luke or both have some 
other word, such as Holy Spirit or God.!! In only five passages do either 
Mark or Luke or both have a parallel reference to Matthew's Father." 
Thus, we can see that Matthew clearly emphasizes divine fatherhood, 
retaining occurrences found in Mark and Q, and adding many others 
from his own special material. The twenty occurrences of Father in 
heaven and heavenly Father in Matthew show even stronger redactional 
markings. Six of the occurrences are from M. material and there 1s 


obpávioc: Mt 6:14. Luke 11:13 has the unique expression 6 nathp 6 é& odpavod, which 
is typically translated into English as “the heavenly Father,” though this rendering is 
somewhat dubious. See discussion under “Synoptic Analysis" in Chapter Three. 

8 6 nathp ó oopóviog serves as the grammatical subject in 5:48; 6:14, 26, 32; 
15:13; 18:35, and is the construction ad sensum in 23:9. Conversely, 6 nati 6 év [xoig] 
ovpavoig serves as a grammatical object or genitive description in 5:16, 45; 6:1; 7:21; 
10:32, 33; 12:50; 18:10, 14, 19. This phrase does appear as the grammatical subject 
in 7:11 and 16:17 and as a title of address 1s 6:9. 

? Other analyses of synoptic comparisons on this point can be found in Sparks, 
“The Doctrine of Divine Fatherhood in the Gospels,” 243-258; Manson, The Teaching 
of jesus, 95-102; Jeremias, The Prayers of Jesus, 29-35; and Mowery, “The Matthean 
References to the Kingdom,” 404. 

10 Matt 6:4, 6 (2x), 8, 18 (2x); 13:43; 20:23; 25:34; 26:42, 53; 28:19. 

! Matt 10:20 // Mk 13:11 // Lk 12:12; Matt 10:29 // Lk 12:6; Matt 26:29 // 
Mk 14:25. 

? Matt 6:15 // Mk 11:25; Matt 11:25-27 // Lk 10:21—22; Matt 16:27 // Mk 8:38 
// Lk 9:26; Matt 24:36 // Mk 13:32; Matt 26:39 // Mk 14:36 // Lk 22:42. 
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only one exact parallel (Mk 11:25). The remainder of the instances 
come from Q or Triple ‘Tradition material but in no case do the other 
Evangelists refer to God in this unique Matthean way. 

The preceding analysis makes it clear that for Matthew in particu- 
lar the theme of God as Father was very important. Only John refers 
to God this way more often than Matthew, and in Matthew God is 
referred to as Father almost as often as Qe6¢ is used for this purpose. 
Various scholars have observed this emphasis. For example, in a pair 
of articles, Robert Mowery discusses Father in Matthew and concludes 
that compared to God (0eóc) and Lord (kópioc), Father (natńp) is the 
“special” appellation, used only in the words of Jesus addressed to 
God and crowds of his disciples. He also suggests that the first seven 
chapters of Matthew “successively introduce the Deity as the Lord, 
as God, and as Father.”'* Ulrich Luz, commenting on key words in 
Matthew, states that together the words “righteousness” and “Father” 
indicate well the subject-matter of the whole Sermon on the Mount.” 
Likewise he observes that Father in heaven is the “guiding word" of 
the entire Sermon.'? Similarly, H. E. D. Sparks concludes that Matthew 
“had a special interest in the Divine Fatherhood,"" and Armin Wouters 
argues that “the will of the Father" is a central idea in the whole proc- 
lamation of Matthew.'? 


Tue MEANING OF Gop As A HEAVENLY FATHER 


Despite the obvious significance of God as Father in Matthew and 
the fact that nearly half of the occurrences refer to God as a heavenly 
Father, relatively few scholars have focused on what significance there 1s 
in the phrases heavenly Father and Father in heaven. When it is dis- 
cussed, the most common view, found in several commentaries, is that 
the “in heaven” added to Father results in a depiction of God that 


5 Mowery, “God, Lord and Father,” 24; idem, “From Lord to Father in Matthew 
1-7,” 655-656. 

"^ Mowery, “From Lord to Father,” 654. 

5 Luz, The Theology of the Gospel of Matthew, 3. 

55 Luz, Matthew I-7, 352. Similar is R. T. France who states that the Sermon is 
about the life and values of the followers of Jesus and “who recognise God as their 
Father in heaven.” France, Matthew: Evangelist and Teacher, 254. 

U Sparks, “The Doctrine of Divine Fatherhood in the Gospels,” 251. 

'8 Armin Wouters, “.. wer den Willen meines Vaters Tut”: Eine Untersuchung zum Verständnis 
vom Handeln in Matthdusevangelium. 
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combines transcendence with intimacy. Donald Hagner expresses the 
opinion of many commentators when he remarks that the expression 
Father in heaven “combines the personal, or immanent, element of 
fatherhood with the transcendental element of God’s otherness, ‘in 
heaven’.”'® Thus, the “heaven” element and the “Father” element are 
seen as complements or even contrasting aspects of the phrase. In 
contrast to this understanding, a few scholars have emphasized that the 
“in heaven” does not in fact communicate transcendence nor a spatial 
location, but instead the limitlessness of God,” or simply to contrast 
God with human (earthly) fathers.” A handful of other views can be 
found throughout the history of interpretation.” Hans Dieter Betz takes 
the heavenly aspect in yet a different way. He argues that the kingdom 
of heaven is the principal concept of the Sermon on the Mount and 
that the rule of this kingdom is expressed through the idea of a cosmic 
(“heavenly”) Father. The heavenly fatherhood of God in the Sermon, 
says Betz, expresses both God’s cosmic character as it relates to the 
creatio continua and his special relationship with the disciples.? Whether 
this unique view proves completely convincing or not, Betz is astute to 
observe the connection between the kingdom of heaven and the Father 
in heaven. 


? Hagner, Matthew I-13, 101. See also similar comments on 135-136, 147 and 
comparable sentiments in Robert H. Gundry, Matthew 2, 106; France, Matthew, 134; 
and Morris, Matthew, 144. 

2 Alfred Plummer sees heaven as a symbol that expresses God's unlimited perfections 
as compared to human imperfections, while Balz and Schneider suggest that heaven 
communicates the fact that God is not bound by any geographical limitations. Similar 
to the latter view is Ernst Lohmeyer: Calling God the Father in heaven clarifies for Jesus’ 
hearers where exactly God now dwells, no longer in Zion or Sinai; these places are 
replaced with the immensity of heaven. E. Schweizer says the “in heaven” recalls the 
“miraculous aspect" of this title, though it is not clear what precisely is meant by this. 
Plummer, Matthew, 97; H. R. Balz and G. Schneider, Exegetical Dictionary of the New 
Testament (3 vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 2:544; Lohmeyer, The Lord’s Prayer, 
60; Schweizer, Matthew, 95. 

2! Luz, Matthew 1—7, 377; Margaret Davies, Matthew (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 
1993), 27. This view, mentioned only by Luz and Davies, is probably closest to the truth 
in light of the observations of G. E. Moore and G. Schrenk, as shown in the previous 
chapter: cf. TDNT, 5:980; Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:205. See also below on 
how Father in heaven fits into the broader heaven and earth discourse in Matthew. 

* For example, Irenaeus argued that Matthew’s expression Father in heaven shows 
that the God of Jesus was the sole and true creator of the world and the Lord over 
heaven and earth. See Jeffrey Bingham, Irenaeus’ Use of Matthew’s Gospel in Adversus 
Haereses (Louven: Peeters, 1998), 173-177. 

? Hans D. Betz, *Cosmogony and Ethics in the Sermon on the Mount,” in Betz, 
Essays on the Sermon on the Mount (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985), 120. 
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Some of the most insightful observations concerning the function of 
Father in heaven in Matthew are found in Robert Foster’s essay which 
revisits the Matthean phrase kingdom of heaven.” Foster rightly notes 
that Father in heaven does not stand alone in Matthew but is part 
of a larger heavenly language discourse. This heaven theme is found 
throughout Matthew, but nowhere more than in chapters 5-7 where 
“the heavenly language guides the whole structure of the sermon.” 
Together with kingdom of heaven, Father in heaven serves an impor- 
tant rhetorical and social purpose: to encourage the disciples in their 
allegiance to Jesus while undermining the temptation “to revert or 
convert to formative Judaism."?* Foster’s treatment is a real contribution 
to our understanding because he alone carefully observes how Father 
in heaven functions in conjunction with related themes and terms in 
Matthew, particularly other aspects of heaven language. But none of 
the above suggestions offers a comprehensive understanding of Father 
in heaven in Matthew. 


The Father in Secret 


One of the most intriguing aspects of Matthew’s references to God as 
a heavenly Father/Father in heaven is how this notion intersects with 
the idea that God is a Father who sees in secret and is in secret (6:4, 6, 
18), a depiction that is unique to Matthew. We have already observed 
that the greatest concentration of references to God as Father is found 
in the Sermon on the Mount (17x). Many of these call God a heav- 
enly Father (5:16, 45, 48; 6:1, 9, 14, 15, 26, 32; 7:11, 21). Within the 
Sermon, most of these references to God as Father are found in the 
highly-structured section of 6:1—21 (see also below). This section starts 
with the heading of 6:1 which refers to the Father in heaven. Then fol- 
lowing, repeated three times—once in each subsection of 6:1—21—we 
have the claim that God is the one who sees in secret—ó BAénov èv 
tQ punt (with the slight variation év tô kpuqato in 6:18).”’ In verses 


?* Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?”. 

?» Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 499. 

°° Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 490. 

27 The common Greek word xpuztóg is found five times in Matthew: two times 
each in 6:4 and 6:6 and one additional time in 10:26. The similar term Kpv@atiog is 
found in the NT only in Matt 6:18 (2x). It obviously serves as the third parallel in 
the highly-structured section of Matt 6:1—21 and is likely synonymous. Very possibly 
Matthew chose this less common word in the third part for climactic emphasis. On 
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6 and 18, just before the statement that God is the one who sees in 
secret, we also find this similar phrase, tà topi cov TH év TO KPLTTO 
(again with the slight variation tô kpv@ate in v. 18). Most translations 
understand this phrase as a statement about God—he is the Father 
who not only sees in secret, but he is himself also in secret or hidden.” 
A few commentators, however, have suggested that instead this phrase 
contains an ellipsis: we should insert the verb “sees” from verse 4 into 
verses 6 and 18. Thus, we have a statement not about God being i 
secret but again a repetition of the declaration that he sees things done 
in secret.? This latter view is an unnecessary conjecture and makes 
little sense of the passages. In both verses 6 and 18 the longer phrase 
about God seeing in secret appears immediately following, and there 
is no reason to think Matthew felt obliged to shorten the expression 
just before. Moreover, this interpretation would result in meaningless 
redundancy. Instead, verses 6 and 18 affirm two related truths: the Father 
God is in secret/hidden (even as his kingdom is) and at the same time, 
he sees and rewards the righteousness that his children do in secret.? 
Most importantly, we can see that stating that God is in secret 1s closely 
parallel with calling him the heavenly Father or Father in heaven. By its 
nature that which is in heaven is hidden, unless of course it is divinely 
revealed (cf. Matt 3:16-17). The Father in heaven, then, is virtually 
synonymous with the Father £v tô kpuntó.?! 

This discussion leads directly into the most important insight regard- 
ing the heavenly Father references in Matthew: namely, that they form 
a part of Matthew's broader heaven and earth discourse. 


the ear this uncommon word is striking and draws attention to itself, although there 
is likely no difference in meaning intended. 

°8 Of. Gospel of Thomas 5—6. 

2 This is the view of Gundry, Matthew, 103. Davies and Allison, Matthew 1:587, 
offer the possibility of an ellipsis and conclude only that it is unclear whether this is 
the correct understanding. 

3° Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 339, suggests that these ideas come from the two older, 
established doctrines that God is all-seeing (cf. Ps 33:13-15; 139:1-17) and that he is 
hidden or not able to be seen. 

3! Ulrich Mauser observes that heavenly Father and Father in heaven speak of the 
way that God carries out his care of his children and serve almost as a definition of 
God in these texts: “The word heaven has, in these contexts in Matthew’s gospel, 
assumed the role of describing the manner in which God cares for his people... God 
is father in heaven, because from heaven he sees the truth in that which is hidden, 
and cares for those who dare to live in the power of the hiddenness of truth." Mauser, 
*Heaven in the Worldview of the New Testament," 39. 
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Tue FATHER IN HEAVEN As Part oF MATTHEW’S 
HEAVEN AND EARTH DISCOURSE 


The thesis that I have been developing throughout this work is that 
heaven and earth is a key theological and literary theme in the First 
Gospel. This theme particularly emphasizes a contrast between the two 
realms, with humanity and earth on one side of the divide and God in 
heaven (with his kingdom, rewards, angels, etc.) on the other. It is not 
difficult to see that Matthew’s frequent references to a Father in heaven 
form an important part of this same theme.? We may observe in the 
first instance that all such references to the Father in heaven invariably 
use the plural form of ovpavdc,* as according to the pattern observed 
above in Chapter Six. It was argued there that the singular versus 
plural pattern of oùpavóç in Matthew is one of the ways in which he 
regularly contrasts the two realms of heaven and earth. We can see 
that referring to the Father as év totg odpavots accords precisely with 
describing his kingdom as tv ovpavov—hboth referring to a locale (of 
sorts) or sphere that 1s distinct from the human and earthly realm. 
There is another important way in which Matthew subtly implies a 
contrast between the Father in heaven and humanity on earth: human 
fathers throughout Matthew—in contrast to the heavenly Father—are 
portrayed in a primarily negative light, often being the ones that must be 
left behind to follow the commands of the kingdom of heaven message. 
For example, in 4:21—22 it is stated twice that the fishermen disciples 
leave their father in the midst of their joint work to follow Jesus, literally 
leaving their father holding the unmended nets. T'he opposite occurs in 
8:21 where a would-be disciple's loyalty to his earthly father, expressed 
in the disciple's desire to remain behind to bury him, receives a sharp 
rebuke and rejection from Jesus. Later on, Jesus promises his somewhat 
worrled disciples that because they have indeed left their fathers and 
other kin, they will be rewarded in kind as well as with eternal life 
(19:29). Even more explicitly, Jesus states in 10:21 that suffering and 


32 As noted above and in previous chapters, Robert Foster's essay on the function 
of kingdom of heaven and Father in heaven in Matthew is very insightful as far as it 
goes. His observation that kingdom of heaven and Father in heaven are part of a larger 
“heavenly discourse” is an accurate starting point, but he does not see that this “heavenly 
discourse” is itself part of a larger and more elaborate heaven and earth theme. 

3 Thirteen times, always in the form of &v [totg] oopavoig. Of course the seven 
related occurrences of the adjective oopóviog are singular in form as they must be to 
agree grammatically with 6 natńp. 
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persecution will come upon the disciples because of betrayal by their 
kin, even to the point that a father will hand over his own son. They 
are told not to worry in that hour, however, because the Spirit of their 
(true) Father God will give them words to speak (10:20). In the same 
discourse, Jesus goes on to say that he has not come to bring peace on 
the earth, but indeed conflict: he will even set a man against his father 
(10:34—35). And then he warns that those who love their father or 
mother more than Jesus are not worthy of him (10:37). Most strongly 
stated is the text in 23:29—32. In the series of stoutly-worded woes 
against the scribes and Pharisees, Jesus condemns them for hypocriti- 
cally honoring the prophets of old and claiming that they would not 
have killed them had they been alive during the time of their fathers 
(23:29—30). Jesus picks up on their claim and condemns them as the 
guilt-sharing sons of these murderous fathers (23:31) and orders them 
to “fill up the measure of your fathers? (23:32). This likely alludes to 
John the Baptist’s condemnation that these hypocrites claim Abraham 
as their father (3:9; cf. also 23:9), as well as serving as a contrast to 
the disciples, who throughout have been called the ones who have the 
Father (in heaven) as their God. Thus, throughout Matthew’s narra- 
tive, the majority of his references to human fathers portray them in 
a primarily negative light.** This serves as a point of contrast with the 
disciples who have a heavenly Father (cf. 6:9) and who are defined as 
the ones who do with the will of the Father in heaven and therefore 
participate in the kingdom of heaven (7:21).*° 

Thus far we have discerned two ways in which divine Fatherhood 
forms part of the heaven and earth contrast theme. Even more explicit 
than the singular and plural distinction and the negative portrayal of 
earthly fathers, we also find that in a series of passages, Matthew clearly 
employs the Father in heaven and heavenly Father expressions as part 


3t Tt seems that the only positive connotations of human fathers in Matthew are 
found in quotations from the OT Law (15:4-6; 19:5, 19). Note also that nearly every 
one of the passages discussed above comes from either Triple Tradition or O, thus 
this theme is not uniquely Matthean. However, as with many such themes, Matthew 
has taken up this notion and appropriated it as part of his extended heaven and earth 
contrast theme. 

3 Though not using ‘father’ language, another passage that communicates the 
same idea as observed above is 12:46-50. When Jesus’ biological mother and broth- 
ers are seeking him, he turns to the crowd and redefines his kin as his disciples, “for 
whoever does the will of my Father who is in heaven, he is my brother and sister and 
mother” (12:50). 
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of contrasting, thematic heaven and earth pairs. While this stands out 
in Matthew as nowhere else, it does find parallel in a number of the 
Father of heaven references in the rabbinic literature. As was observed 
in the previous chapter, both G. E Moore and G. Schrenk noted how 
often the Father in heaven phrases are found in conjunction with men- 
tion of the earth.” In Matthew, the frequent placement of Father in 
heaven in heaven and earth pairs 1s striking. 

Seven of Matthew's references to the Father in heaven or heavenly 
Father are structured in such a way that they form a clear contrast 
between God and humanity, using some form of a heaven and earth 
pair.” The first instance is found in the very first occurrence of Father 
in heaven, in 5:16. The pericope of 5:13-16 uses several key cosmologi- 
cal terms including heaven, earth, and world. In fact, the pericope 1s 
book-ended with references to earth (*you are the salt of the earth") 
and heaven (“Father in heaven”), with kóopoc, a synonym for earth in 
Matthew, appearing in verse 14.” Most clearly, 5:16 contains a struc- 
tured implied pair with &vOponot serving as the point of comparison 
with the Father ¿v totg odpavotc: “Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works and give glory to your Father who 
is in heaven" (RSV). The logic 1s that the disciples! role as the salt 
of the earth (5:13) and light of the world (5:14) 1s like a light shining 
“before men" (ÉunpooÜ0ev tév &vOpónov) which results in glory to the 
Father “in heaven" (5:16)? 

The same kind of implied pair can also be found two times in 10:32— 
33. In these verses Jesus promises and warns that those who confess 
him £unpoo0ev «àv àvOponov or fail to do so will receive Jesus’ testi- 
mony (òpoñoyńoo) or denial (&pvjcopod) before (ÉunpooOev) the Father 
in heaven. This structural conjoining of &vOponog and the Father £v 


5» TDNT, 5:980; Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:205. 

? Recall from Chapter Eight that I have identified three types of heaven and earth 
pairs: copulative (“heaven and earth”), thematic (“heaven” and “earth” put together 
in context), and implied (“heaven” put into conjunction with a word closely associated 
with the earthly realm, such as &vÜponoc or &óng). 

35 As observed in Chapter Eight, k«óopog appears 8 or 9 times in Matthew, usually 
in idiomatic phrases about the “foundation of the world" (13:35; 24:21; 25:34) or 
referring to the inhabited earth (4:8; 5:14; 13:38; 16:26; 26:13). 

3 Tt is worthwhile noting that, as was discussed in Chapter Eight, there are a variety 
of ways in which heaven and earth contrast with each other in the many heaven and 
earth contrast pairs in Matthew. That is, at times a sharp contrast is intended, while 
at other times, a tension or comparison is in view while not denying the intimate con- 
nection between the two poles. This passage lies somewhere on the softer end of the 
contrast spectrum. 
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totg ODPavots is clearly one of a comparative contrast. As in 5:16 and 
6:1 (c£. 21:25—-26), “before men" (on earth) and “before the Father" (in 
heaven) serve as counterpoints.'" Similar is the reference in 16:17. In 
this text Jesus proclaims that the source of Peter's revelational confes- 
sion was not “flesh and blood” but my Father in heaven. “Flesh and 
blood” here is another way of saying humanity, and again stands as 
the counterpoint to the heavenly Father. 

The last two such pairings are very explicit thematic pairs, using 
earth (yñ), not just humanity (GvOponoc), in closely structured paral- 
lelism. In 18:19 the disciples are promised that whenever two of them 
agree éni Tis yfig it shall be done for them by the Father in heaven 
(rapa Tod ratpóç uov 100 év oopavoic). This statement is a reiteration 
of that which precedes immediately in 18:18: “whatever you bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven,” which itself is a repeat of the promise to Peter 
concerning the keys of the kingdom of heaven in 16:19. In all of these 
verses, the same type of comparative relationship between heaven and 
earth (&ri tfjg yfic... £v ODpavotc) is being communicated. In 23:9 we 
find the last occurrence of heavenly Father (or Father in heaven) in 
Matthew and as a climax, it provides one of the most explicit contrasts 
between the Father in heaven and humanity on earth. Jesus makes the 
radical claim that the disciples should call no one on earth (¿nì tfi yio) 
father because for them there 1s only one true Father, the heavenly one 
(ò rotip ô oùpáviog).*! This statement comes in the midst of a num- 
ber of pronouncements against exalted human titles including “rabbi” 
and “teacher” (23:8, 10). The preceding verses (23:2-7) show the close 
connection between this passage and 6:1—21, where the self-exalting 
practices of the scribes and Pharisees are equally condemned. In fact, 
the only passage which makes a stronger Father in heaven versus earth 
contrast than 23:9 is the extended discourse of 6:1-21. This passage 
proves to be very significant and is worthy of a separate treatment. 


4 Notice also that in the following verse the word earth conspicuously appears in its 
regular heaven and earth contrast form: éri tijv. yfjv. This appears to be an example 
of looser, thematic heaven and earth pair, in conjunction with the Father in heaven in 
10:33. Note also that 10:35 1s one of the strong negative portrayals of earthly fathers 
which form part of this theme in Matthew. 

4 Cf. the Shema; Mal 2:10. Davies and Allison, Matthew 3:277, point out that some 
interpreters have taken this verse to be comparable to the warnings not to claim Abra- 
ham as one's father (Matt 3:9; Lk 3:8), that is, to rely upon one's religious heritage. 
Along these lines, cf. also 23:29-36. 
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MATTHEW 6:1—21—An EXTENDED 
HEAVEN AND EARTH DISCOURSE 


We have observed above that Father in heaven and heavenly Father are 
not mere throw-away phrases but are used by Matthew as part of his 
heaven and earth contrast theme. This is found nowhere more promi- 
nently than in 6:1—21, the very heart of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the place where we find the greatest concentration of God as 
Father language. 

Of the seventeen occurrences of God as Father in the Sermon, ten 
are found in this passage alone. Three of these ten refer specifically to 
the heavenly Father or Father in heaven (6:1, 9, 14) and most of the 
remainder speak of God as the one who sees in secret and is in secret, 
expressions which are closely analogous to the idea of the Father in 
heaven (see above). The opening verse of this passage serves as a head- 
ing over all,” and in it we find a clear heaven and earth contrast. As in 
5:16 and 10:32-33, in 6:1 Father in heaven functions as a counterpoint 
to humanity, each of these verses using the expression É£unpoo0ev «àv 
&vOpcorov in parallel with your Father év totg obpavoic. 

But at an even more profound level, the entire structure of 6:1—21 serves 
as an extended heaven and earth discourse, the longest one in the 
Gospel. Verse 1 establishes the point with its contrastive exhortation for 
the disciples not to please &vOpono1 (on earth) but instead their Father 
in heaven. The remainder of the passage fleshes out this foundational 
point, with a concluding exhortation to the same point in 6:19-21. 


The Structure of 6:1—21 


Jesus’ instructions in 6:1—21 are closely connected with the preceding 
sections of the Sermon. In 6:2-18 the disciples are given more concrete 
examples (cf. 5:21—48) of how one's righteousness needs to surpass that 
of the scribes and Pharisees to enter the kingdom of heaven (5:20). The 
promise of reward with the Father in heaven also picks up the opening 
theme of heavenly reward from the Beatitudes (5:3-12). Participation 
in the kingdom of heaven is the repeated promise in 5:3 and 5:10, 
reiterated again in 5:12 as reward in heaven. There are here many 
conceptual and verbal connections with 6:1-21. 


? This is sometimes called a kelal sentence. Cf. Hagner, Matthew 1—13, 137. 
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6:1 serves as a summative heading for the section— Beware of 
practicing your piety before others [Éunpoo0ev t&v åvðpórov] in 
order to be seen by them; for then you have no reward from your 
Father in heaven.” (NRSV). This warning is the negative counterpart 
to the promises of the Beatitudes and is apparently very important for 
Matthew, as the point is reiterated in 23:2-7. While the children of the 
heavenly Father await their promised rewards, the hypocrites of 6:2ff. 
already have their reward in full (6:2, 5, 16). That is, because they are 
seeking the praise of others, this 1s the only honor or reward they will 
receive. The disciples should instead practice their righteousness “in 
secret” (6:4, 6, 18), not seeking the praise of others but instead pleas- 
ing their Father who sees in secret (6:4, 6, 18) and is in secret (6:6, 18). 
This Father God will repay them (6:4, 6, 18). 

This entire section is tightly structured and crafted, with each of 
these key phrases repeated three times: à&uħv A€yo div &n£yovot TOV 
moĝòv otv (“Truly I tell you, they have received their reward”); 6 
TAHP cov... aro0d@oet oot (“Your father will repay you"); and v t@ 
KPLTTH...€V TH kpuntQ (“in secret”), two times plus the slight deriva- 
tion £v tÔ Kpvoaia...év tQ Kpvgat@ (“in secret”) in the climax of 
verse 18. 

Scholars have long recognized that this passage comprises a well-bal- 
anced tripartite structure. Jesus is teaching his disciples how to practice 
their righteousness on three practical matters: the giving of alms (6:24; 
prayer (6:5-15); and fasting (6:16-18). The famous Lord's Prayer section 
(6:7—15) is an excursus inserted into the otherwise perfectly symmetric 
structure.“ Yet even the excursus follows a very similar pattern: 


I. 6:1 Introductory Heading: Pleasing the Father in heaven, not 
humans 
II. 6:2-18 Three Areas of Piety 
A. 6:2-4 Almsgiving 
1. Negative instruction and statement of reward 
2. Positive instruction and statement of reward 


5 Most commentators recognize this structure. See Luz, Matthew 1—7, 352; Davies 
and Allison, Matthew, 1:572—573; Hagner, Matthew 1—13, 136-138; Betz, Sermon on the 
Mount, 330—331; Warren Carter, Matthew and the Margins: A Socio-Political and Religious 
Reading (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 2000), 158-171; Guelich, Sermon on the Mount, 
272-274; Bruner, Matthew, 1:281—282. 

^ Tn addition to the discussion on the broader structural issues here, specific com- 
ments on how the Lord’s Prayer fits into the structure of the rest can be found in Davies 
and Allison, Matthew, 1:592—593; Birger Gerhardsson, “The Matthaean Version of the 
Lord's Prayer (Matt 6:9-13b): Some Observations”: 207—220. 
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B. 6:5-6 Prayer 
1. Negative instruction and statement of reward 
2. Positive instruction and statement of reward 
Excursus. 6:7-15 On Prayer 
1. Negative instruction 
2. Positive instruction 
3. Promise and warning 
C. 6:16-18 Fasting 
1. Negative instruction and statement of reward 
2. Positive instruction and statement of reward 


This structural analysis (as far as it goes) is very sound and is clearly not 
merely a construction of later scholarly readers, but apparently existed 
in this form at some early stage in the tradition. 

However, there 1s one significant problem with the typical understand- 
ing of this passage. A survey of commentaries and scholarly literature 
reveals that almost without exception the pericope 1s understood to 
conclude at 6:18, as the structure above suggests. The following unit 
is said to consist of 6:19—34, and most often the two sections are said 
to be quite distinct." However, this common view fails to see that in 
reality the 6:1—18 unit extends through verse 21. 6:1—21 hangs together 
as a structural unit with a consistent theme of heavenly versus earthly 
rewards. The command to lay up treasures in heaven, not on earth, in 
6:19-21 is the concluding restatement of the same instruction through 
out 6:1-18 to practice righteousness to gain heavenly reward rather 
than the mere praise of earthly people. Thus, we must add a third and 
logical point to the outline given above: 


5 Not surprisingly, scholars are divided on whether this construction is a creation of 
Matthew's, dominical, or a received tradition. À review and evaluation can be found 
in Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:573—575. See also H. D. Betz, “A Jewish-Christian 
Culac Didache in Matt. 6:1-18: Reflections on Questions on the Historical Jesus,” in 
Betz, Essays on the Sermon on the Mount: 55—69; Guelich, Sermon on the Mount, 316—320. 

4 Every commentary that I have surveyed begins a new section at 6:19, usually with 
no comment on how this section relates at all to what precedes it. France, Matthew, 
138, comments that the contrast in 6:1-18 leads naturally into 6:19—20, but he still 
sees 6:19 as beginning a new section. The most negative (and completely unfounded) 
statement comes from Stephenson Humphries-Brooks who says of 6:19-21, “The para- 
graph bears no immediate syntactical connection to Mt. 6.1-18. Nor does its subject 
matter directly refer to the 1ssues treated in the preceding verses." Humphries-Brooks, 
“Apocalyptic Paraenesis in Matthew 6.19—34," in Marcus and Soards, eds., Apocalyptic 
and the New Testament, 100. 
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I. 6:1 Introductory Heading: Pleasing the Father in heaven, not 
humans 

IL. 6:2-18 Three Areas of Piety 

HI. 6:19-21 Concluding Exhortation: Rewards in Heaven not on 
Earth 


Though this structural breakdown is not the one found in most of 
the literature, it does find concurring support in the essay by Birger 
Gerhardsson, “Geistiger Opferdienst nach Matth 6,1—6.16-21"." His 
overall analysis of the passage is very astute and he depicts the three- 
fold structure in the same way that I have above. 

The reasons we should understand the structure as concluding with 
6:19-21 rather than verse 18 are manifold. First, we may observe that 
6:19-21 clearly provides a verbal inclusio with verse 1 at several points: 
the word heaven appears in both as a frame, both contain a type of 
heaven and earth pair, and both have as their subject reward with 
God (moĝóç in 6:1, the closely related @noavpdg in 6:19-21). Also, 
simply, 6:19—21 provides a needed conclusion to this highly-structured 
passage. With a clear heading (Kelal) in 6:1 and three üghtly-arranged 
sub-sections, ending the pericope at verse 18 feels very inconclusive; 
a concluding exhortation on par with verse l is expected and even 
needed.*® Along these same lines, we may observe that the positive 
promise of verses 19-21 balances out the negative statement in verse 
1. Gerhardsson observes that verse 1 has only a negative declaration 
and that the positive-negative balance that is found throughout the 
pericope therefore finds its completion only in 19-21.“ Finally, we 
may observe that the verbal and conceptual notions in 6:19-21 have 
much stronger connections with 6:1-18 than they do with 6:22-34. 
For example, the relatively uncommon word &qavíiGo (to ruin, destroy; 
disfigure)? appears in 6:16 in reference to what the hypocrites do to 


? Birger Gerhardsson, “Geistiger Opferdienst nach Matth 6,1—6.16-21," in JVeues 
Testament und Geschichte: Historisches Geschehen und Deutung im Neuen Testament, FS for Oscar 
Cullmann (ed. Heinrich Baltensweiler and Bo Reicke; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1972): 
69-77. 

55 We may observe also that seeing 6:19-21 as the conclusion to 6:1-21 makes it 
parallel the other two sections (or ‘pillars’) of the main section of the Sermon: 5:48 
provides a conclusion to 5:17—48 and 7:12 provides a conclusion to 6:22 (or 6:19)-7:12. 
That is, it stands to reason that Matthew would provide 6:1—18 with a conclusion even 
as he has for the other sections. 

? Gerhardsson, “Geistiger Opferdienst,” 70-71. 

°° gpaviCo is found approximately 92 times in the LXX, primarily with the meaning 
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their faces when fasting, and then is found immediately after in 6:19 
and 20 to describe the destruction which comes upon earthly treasures.?! 
Such a powerful word-play is no accident of the pen with a master 
such as Matthew. In contrast, the varied attempts at seeing 6:19-34 as 
a coherent unit are often quite contorted and inconclusive.” But for 
all the reasons just given, it is not difficult to see how 19-21 completes 
1-18 in many ways.? 

Recognizing the structural break at verse 21 does not mean, however, 
that there are no connections with the verses that follow (6:22-34); 
indeed, there are some.** Verses 19-21 likely serve as a linking pas- 
sage, though primarily going with 6:1—18. As one writer has observed, 
6:19-21 is a “bridge” passage that connects the preceding and following 
texts, and thus has somewhat of a dual referent.” This is correct and 
finds precedent in other Matthean passages, as Gaechter, Nolland, and 
Allison have all observed.?? It very well may be, then, that the 0ncoropóg 
of 6:19-21 alludes both to the uw0óc of 6:1-18 as well as the mam- 
mon of 6:24. However, 6:22 does introduce a new idea and pericope, 


of “destroy” or “perish.” It appears only five times in the NT, three of which are in 
Matthew 6, once in Acts 13:41 (a quote from Hab 1:5), and once in James 4:14. 

?' Luz, who recognizes verbal connections between verses 1-18 and 19-21, still 
breaks the pericope at verse 18 with little comment. Luz, Matthew 1—7, 353. 

5 Guelich, Sermon on the Mount, 322ff., deals with 6:19-7:12 as a unit but admits that 
it consists of six “apparently disjointed units of tradition” which do not “exhibit any 
visible interrelationship with each other.” 

5 Some time after I completed this section, Dale Allison’s excellent essay on the struc- 
ture of the Sermon appeared. Although he still breaks the text at 6:18 he sagaciously 
comments that despite the plethora of works on the structure of the Sermon, “the 
discussion has not yet run its course" and "some interesting and important observations 
have been missed.” My novel suggestion assumes this same truth. Allison, “The Con- 
figuration of the Sermon on the Mount and Its Meaning,” in Studies in Matthew, 173. 

5t See, e.g., Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:625—626. 

°° Charette, The Theme of Recompense in Matthew's Gospel, 100. 

5 In Paul Gaechter’s well-known work, Die literarische Kunst im Matthéus-Evangelium 
(Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1965), 54—59, he has a discussion of such passages 
under the title of “Doppelfunktionen.” In Nolland’s commentary on Matthew, p. 28, 
he refers to Matthew’s literary technique of “sectional overlaps,” which “function as 
both the end of one piece and the beginning of a new piece.” Davies and Allison, when 
discussing the multiple functions of BiBAog yevéoews in Matt 1:1, observe that 7:1-12 
and 28:1—20 similarly serve more than one structural purpose in this carefully-crafted 
narrative (Matthew, 1:154). I suggest the same could be said for 6:19-21—it looks both 
forward and back as a hinge text, although its primary connection is with what precedes. 
In his work on the structure of the Sermon, Allison points out that *many Matthean 
verses both end one section and introduce another. They are doors not walls." (Allison, 
Studies in Matthew, 176). He sees 5:11-12 as one such section, though primarily going 
with the preceding Beatitudes. I would argue the same is true for 6:19-21. 
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and the notional and structural connections are much stronger with 
1-18. Thus, while we can acknowledge some links with 6:22-34, it is 
best to understand 6:1—21 as the primary structural unit.’ 

Thus, once again, when we tune in our antennae to hear Matthew’s 
heaven and earth symphony, we gain new insight into the structure 
and purpose of this part of the Sermon. What lies before all people 
is the choice between God's ways (the kingdom of heaven, the Father 
in heaven, rewards in heaven) and humanity's ways (temporary and 
earthly reward, loss of the kingdom, future judgment). The exhorta- 
tional point is patently clear. There are two ways to live: one will result 
in nothing more than the praise of humans (“they have their reward 
in full”), while the other promises staggering results, rewards from the 
heavenly Father. The failure of the bxoxpttat is that their hearts value 
the temporary reward of appearance (cf. órg @av@owv) and honor (cf. 
bras d06ac0How) before others (Éuxpoo0ev tv &vOponov), rather 
than the eschatological rewards of the kingdom of heaven with the 
Father in heaven. 

In sum, we can see that in addition to the pervasive heaven and earth 
theme throughout the Gospel, as well as the frequent use of Father 
in heaven in heaven and earth pairs, right here at the heart of the 
Sermon (6:1-21), we find an extended and well-crafted heaven and 
earth discourse. 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER REVISITED 


In light of the preceding discussion, we may once again make mention 
of how the heavenly Father and heaven and earth themes relate to the 
Lord’s Prayer. As was discussed in Chapter Six, the Lord’s Prayer dis- 
course (6:7—15) is a crucial Matthean passage at the heart of the Sermon 
on the Mount. As discussed above, it is a related but distinct subunit 
within the highly-structured instruction of 6:1-21. It serves as a dis- 
crete excursus on Jesus' teaching concerning prayer that pleases the 


5 As an interesting aside, in Ephraem the Syriac's commentary on the Diatessa- 
ron, he discusses the topic of almsgiving in Matthew 6 by referring to 6:21 and 6:23, 
apparently seeing these verses as related to what precedes, although he does not make 
this statement explicitly. In his comments on this section, Martin Hogan observes this 
but cannot make sense of it in light of his (standard) assumption that 6:1-18 is one 
unit and 6:19-7:12 as another. Martin Hogan, The Sermon on the Mount in St. Ephrem’s 
Commentary on the Diatessaron (Bern: Peter Lang, 1999), 120-123. 
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heavenly Father (6:5—6), yet it is parallel to the rest of 6:1-21 in many 
ways. We have also observed previously that the Lord’s Prayer is indeed 
one of the “hot spots” of the First Gospel and that it is ripe with key 
terms related to Matthew’s heaven and earth theme: ovpavdg (2x), év 
obpavQ...&ri ys, Baotreta, n&tnp ó Ev totg Ovpavotc, and ó nathp 
6 oùpávos. 

My analysis of the use of no«tfjp throughout Matthew heightens the 
already great importance of the Lord’s Prayer and its opening line, “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” In fact, not only does the prayer begin with 
the Father, but the prefatory remarks also speak of the Father (6:8) and 
Father appears twice at the conclusion of the instruction (6:14—15), 
thereby forming an inclusio. This emphasis on God as Father in the 
Prayer proves to serve an important social function for the disciples. 
Their identity is being clearly defined as association with their Father in 
heaven: they are even instructed to call him “Our Father"? As Jerome 
Neyrey points out, in ancient Jewish culture “one’s identity and honour 
derive in large part from membership in a family or clan."?? Therefore, 
a change of identity from one’s natural father to the heavenly Father 
is of no small import for Matthew’s readers. This new identification in 
6:9 is surrounded by contrasting identifications, both in the immedi- 
ate context and in the larger narrative. ‘The preface to the Prayer sets 
up the disciples’ kind of praying in contrast to that of “the Gentiles” 
(oi £Qvikot)," a term that clearly serves as a negative identity here as 


58 This idea has been most clearly articulated by Robert Foster in his article, “Why 
on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 490. He argues that Father in heaven “reinforces 
the community's devotion to Jesus while simultaneously undermining the temptation 
of the disciples to revert or convert to formative Judaism." 

5 Jerome H. Neyrey, “Loss of Wealth, Loss of Family and Loss of Honour: The 
cultural context of the original makarisms in Q,” in Modelling Early Christianity: Social- 
scientific Studies of the New Testament in its Context (ed. Philip E. Esler; London: Routledge, 
1995), 142. Neyrey explores the economic and social implications of the loss of one’s 
family identification. In the same volume, the social context of sonship is also explored 
by Richard Rohrbaugh in “Legitimating Sonship—A ‘Test of Honour: A social-scientific 
study of Luke 4:1-30”: 183-197. 

°° In 6:7 Matthew uses the rare term £0vixóc, which is a derivation of the more 
common voc. ¿ðvıxóç occurs not at all in the LXX and only four times in the NT, 
three of which are in Matthew (Matt 5:47; 6:7; 18:17; 3 John 1:7). BDAG states that this 
word has a particular focus on the morality or belief of a foreigner, offering glosses of 
“unbelieving, worldly, polytheistic." My own analysis in Matthew suggests that instead 
&üvikóg is basically synonymous with ëðvoç, but is used when the focus is on individuals 
rather than “the Gentiles"/*the nations” in a corporate sense. &vog occurs 15 times 
in Matthew, usually in a negative sense. 
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well as in other passages (e.g., 10:5; 20:25). Instead, the disciples have 
a Father who knows their needs before they ask (6:8). Therefore, they 
are to address him as “Our Father.” Not far away is a similar contrast 
where the disciples are told not to be anxious about their daily needs as 
the Gentiles are because their heavenly Father knows their needs (6:32). 
More broadly in context, we see that Matthew's negative portrayal of 
human fathers proves very important in light of the divine Father in 
the Prayer. As I have shown above, throughout Matthew we find many 
texts where Jesus calls his disciples to make a decisive choice between 
their fathers and his heavenly Father (8:21; 10:34—37; 23:29-32). Earthly 
fathers are portrayed in a primarily negative light, in contrast with the 
heavenly Father who offers rewards and life. Recognizing this pattern 
throughout Matthew makes sense of the emphasis on the Father in the 
Lord's Prayer. Moreover, it is worthwhile noting again that all of this 
serves as part of the broader heaven and earth contrast theme. Not 
only does the Prayer manifest this theme on the surface (6:9-10), but 
the disciples’ identification with the heavenly Father over against earthly 
fathers serves as an enlightening subtext to the Prayer. Additionally, the 
entire Prayer fits within the broader text of 6:1-21, which, as I have 
shown, proves to be the most extended application of the heaven and 
earth theme in Matthew. 


CONCLUSION 


When commenting on the Father in heaven and heavenly Father in 
Matthew, H. E D. Sparks concludes that analysis of these expressions 
“sheds no light either on the problem of [their] immediate origin, 
or on any possible special significance [they] may have had for the 
evangelist.”®! This statement is commendable for its frank admission. 
However, in light of the heaven and earth theme that my study is high- 
lighting, we may now see that there is indeed a “special significance” 
for Matthew when he uses Father in heaven and heavenly Father. 
Referring to God in these ways forms one part of Matthew’s elabo- 
rate and highly-structured heaven and earth contrast theme. ‘Through 
his always-plural use of ovpavdc with Father, his generally negative 
portrayal of human fathers, and his use of heavenly Father/Father in 


ĉl Sparks, “The Doctrine of Divine Fatherhood,” 254. 
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heaven in specific heaven and earth contrast pairs (especially in 6:1—21), 
Matthew subtly yet powerfully makes clear the current tension between 
heaven/God and the earth/sinful humanity. Jesus regularly speaks to 
his disciples about God as fis Father and their Father. This is special 
“insider” language that distinguishes the new people of God— Jesus 
disciples—from all others, especially the scribes and Pharisees. The 
disciples’ Father God is the one who is év totg odpavots. He resides 
in this secret or hidden place and from there will reward faithfulness 
and righteousness. 

As to the origin of these favorite Matthean expressions, it 1s clear that 
he did not coin the references to Father in heaven; they were likely 
contemporary turns of phrase, if the later textual witnesses of the 
Targums and rabbinic literature do reflect earlier practices. It is also 
possible that Matthew found this dominical way of speaking in the 
Jesus tradition sources. Regardless, Matthew adopted, adapted and 
expanded this newer and relatively infrequent way of speaking about 
God, and employed it skillfully within the rest of his elaborate heaven 
and earth schema. 

Additionally, the connection between Father in heaven and king- 
dom of heaven should not be overlooked. It provides a crucial clue to 
Matthew’s theological point. These two phrases have significant overlap 
in Matthew’s narrative. In several passages Father and kingdom are 
connected, and both consistently use the ear-striking plural oùpavoí 
attached to them as a descriptor. In light of the close connection 
between God as King and as Father in Jewish literature,°* we can see 
that it made perfect sense for Matthew to emphasize the heavenly nature 
of the one when stating the same for the other. That is, as Matthew 
emphasizes that God’s kingdom is a heavenly one/from heaven, so too 
it is appropriate for him to emphasize that God the Father is likewise 
heavenly/in heaven. Which came first into his mind is impossible to 
tell, but the connection of heaven with both Father and kingdom is 
a completely understandable correlation in light of the intimate con- 
nection of Father and King in contemporary Jewish thought. As I will 


© Cf. the discussion in Chapter Six of Robert Mowery’s insider language: “differ- 
ent terms for different audiences.” See also Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven ?," 494—495. 

95 E.g, 7:21; 13:43; 18:23+35; 25:34; 26:29. 

?* Cf. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries, 2:209-210; Geza Vermes, Jesus in His 
Jewish Context, 29. 
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argue in the following chapters, Matthew’s kingdom of heaven is an 
expression that he significantly developed by combining the Second 
Temple phrase “God of Heaven” with the contrast of God’s kingdom 
with earthly kingdoms from Daniel 2-7. In the same way, Father in 
heaven stems from contemporary usage and likely serves several of the 
same purposes that kingdom of heaven does for Matthew—namely, 
to emphasize the uniqueness and universal sovereignty of God in the 
Roman Imperial context,” as well as the exclusiveness of God as the 
Father of the disciples in its Jewish context. That is, the “in heaven” 
element indicates that God rules over all and is distinct from the earth, 
while at the same time Matthew distinguishes between the disciples 
and others by showing their alignment with the heavenly Father. For 
Matthew, Father in heaven, like kingdom of heaven, is an important 
tool for communicating his own theological and polemical purposes. 


& As Marianne Meye Thompson observes concerning Father language in 3 Mac- 
cabees: “God is ‘first Father,’ implying that he is the source or origin ‘of all,’ and he 
‘oversees all,’ implying his universal sovereignty. The emphasis on ‘all’ and on God 
as ‘first Father’ gives some clue to the polemical edge of these claims. The emphasis 
on the universal scope of God’s Fatherhood and sovereignty are features of Jewish 
monotheistic polemic. Inasmuch as Zeus is routinely referred to as ‘father of gods and 
mortals,’ the reference to Israel’s God as the ‘first Father of all’ scores a point for the 
uniqueness of Israel’s God.” M. M. Thompson, The Promise of the Father: Jesus and God 
in the New Testament, 49. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND SECOND TEMPLE LITERATURE 


In the final two chapters, we will examine the fourth and last element 
in Matthew’s idiolectic use of heaven language, his unique expression 
kingdom of heaven. As before, we will begin by examining the literary 
and historical precedents for this notion before proceeding to study its 
function in Matthew’s Gospel. 

The amount of secondary literature that has been produced on the 
topic of the kingdom of God is so vast! that nearly every scholar who 
ventures into this subject feels it is necessary to begin with a disclaimer. 
The present writer is no exception: To comprehensively analyze the 
various views and debates concerning the kingdom of God would be a 
massive task that goes beyond the constraints on this project. Moreover, 
this kind of secondary literature analysis is not necessary for the devel- 
opment of my thesis. 

Nevertheless, because of the great importance of the kingdom in 
Jesus’ proclamation, some understanding of contemporary notions of 
God’s kingdom is essential for interpreting Matthew. It is a fair ques- 
tion to ask, What would preaching about the kingdom of God have 
meant to Jesus’ hearers? To Matthew’s? Therefore, what follows is a 
stream-lined examination of the relevant concepts and texts related to 
the kingdom of God in the literature preceding and contemporary with 
Jesus’ ministry. We will begin by examining the issue of the translation 
of MDN and BaotAeia and then proceed with a roughly chronological 
treatment, tracing the kingdom of God from the Old ‘Testament through 
the various corpora of the Second Temple literature. This chapter will 
conclude with a study of how the themes of kingdom and heaven and 
earth are interwoven in the stories of Daniel 2-7. 


! Roy Harrisville cleverly describes the study of the kingdom of God theme as a 
well-worn path that has evolved to the ultimate point of a concrete thoroughfare, 
on which nothing truly new can be said, “only a perpetual tinkering for purposes of 
employment or repair.” Roy A. Harrisville, “In Search of the Meaning of “The Reign 
of God’,” Interpretation 47/2 (1993), 140. 
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PRELIMINARY ÍSSUE: 
Tue TRANSLATION OF M1277) AND Baotreia 


Although “kingdom” is the common English translation for BaowWeta 
and mz2275, the majority of scholars have long accepted that words such 
as "reign" and "sovereignty" better communicate the typical usage 
of these words. It was Gustaf Dalman's late 19th-century study that 
effected the consensus view that the Hebrew root M1377 and its Greek 
counterpart BaotAeta are best understood to mean sovereignty rather 
than a territorial or spatial kingdom. Dalman writes: *No doubt can 
be entertained that both in the Old Testament and in Jewish literature 
m7, when applied to God, means always the ‘kingly rule,’ never the 
‘kingdom,’ as if it were meant to suggest the territory governed by 
Him."? Most scholars have been convinced by Dalman’s argumenta- 
tion and his view is regularly cited, though some have offered assorted 
critiques.’ One important qualification was made by S. Aalen in his 
1962 article on kingdom of God in the Gospels.* In this lengthy and 
reasonable treatment, Aalen generally agrees with Dalman’s view, but 
shows that on a few occasions in the OT and often in the Gospels, 
the idea of God’s kingdom does indeed have the sense of a sphere or 
territory.’ Brevard Childs also follows Dalman but offers a different kind 
of modifying critique. Childs points out that our understanding of the 
kingdom should not be determined so strictly by the rabbinic tradition 
(as Dalman does) because this tradition was rather suspicious of and 
ultimately rejected the views of kingdom found in the apocalyptic lit- 
erature. Instead, we must also take into account the usage of kingdom 
in the apocalyptic literature.? In a series of articles from the perspective 
of translation theory, the linguist Rick Brown offers yet another cor- 
rection to Dalman’s widespread view.’ Brown convincingly shows that 


2 Dalman, Words of Jesus, 94. 

3 J. €. O'Neill in “The Kingdom of God,” Nov Test 35 (1993), 130, calls Dalman's 
statement “perhaps the most influential sentence ever written” in New Testament stud- 
ies. While being certainly an overstatement, this remark does reveal how widespread 
Dalman’s view has become. 

* Aalen, “‘Reign’ and ‘House’ in the Kingdom of God in the Gospels”: 215-240. 

? In a 1988 article Joel Marcus revisits the question of the sense of kingdom and 
offers a critique of Aalen while supporting a view that basically aligns with Dalman. 
Joel Marcus, “Entering Into the Kingly Power of God”: 663-675. 

^ Childs, Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments, 632. 

7 Rick Brown, “Translating the Whole Concept of the Kingdom,” Notes on Translation 
14/2 (2000): 1-48; idem, “A Brief History of Interpretations of “he Kingdom of God?’ 
and Some Consequences for Translation,” JVotes on Translation 15/2 (2001): 3-23. 
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rather than always referring to rule, “the Jews had a more complicated 
kingdom expectation with several components of meaning"? It simply 
will not do to attempt to contort the diverse kingdom sayings into a 
singular meaning of rule or reign. 

In this work I will continue to use the English gloss *kingdom" while 
acknowledging that there are indeed a variety of meanings associated 
with this word, including at times an emphasis on the rule or sovereignty 
of God while also at other times a locative kingdom is the meaning.’ In 
the subsequent chapter we will revisit this issue briefly when examin- 
ing how assorted Matthean scholars have understood the expression 
N Paoireia. vv odpavav. 


Tue Kincpom or GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


For some scholars, the kingdom of God is understood as one of the 
fundamental and foundational realities of ancient Israelite religion and 
belief. For others, the notion of God’s kingdom was a later development 
that is not fully manifested until the latest writings of the OT." One's 
allegiance to either view is dependent on a number of other decisions 
based on the dating of various texts, one’s understanding of the editing 
that went into the OT canon as we have it, and other hermeneutical 


* Brown, “A Brief History of Interpretations,” 9. 

? A brief but helpful discussion of how to translate BaotAeta is also found in an 
appendix to Rudolf Schnackenburg’s God’s Rule and Kingdom (trans., John Murray; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1963): 354—357. Schnackenburg argues that while “reign” and “rule” 
are preferable to “kingdom,” the latter should not be abandoned because eschatologi- 
cally, it will be appropriate to speak of the kingdom of God. He concludes that there 
is simply no single term (in English or German) that can successfully be employed in 
all contexts. 

10 The former category includes A. Alt, Martin Buber, John Bright, Walther Eichrodt, 
J. Jeremias, G. R. Beasley-Murray, and the authors of “kingdom” entries in many Bible 
and theological dictionaries. ‘Those who reject the kingdom of God as a comprehensive 
OT notion include Gerhard von Rad, Michael Lattke, and probably the majority of 
scholars writing since the second half of the 20th-century. Martin Buber, Aónigtum Gottes 
(Heidelberg: L. Schneider, 1956); John Bright, The Kingdom of God (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1953); Walther Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament (2 vols.; London: SCM, 1961-1967); 
Gerhard von Rad, TDNT, s.v. mikt, Michael Lattke, “On the Jewish Background of the 
Synoptic Concept “The Kingdom of God’,” in Chilton, ed., The Kingdom of God: 72-91; 
G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), 
17-25. Other discussions of the evidence can be found in Rudolf Schnackenburg, God 
Rule and Kingdom, 11—40; John Gray, The Biblical Doctrine of the Reign of God (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1979); Dale Patrick, “The Kingdom of God in the Old Testament,” in 
Willis, ed., The Kingdom of God in 20th- Century Interpretation: 67-79. 
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judgments. Regardless, it is clear that the idea of God’s kingdom does 
find witness throughout many OT texts as they stand in their final form, 
and that this belief grew quantifiably and in importance throughout 
the subsequent Jewish history. 

The Hebrew root MYN occurs around 91 times in the MT, with 
an additional 57 occurrences of the Aramaic equivalent 871272. The 
Hebrew word is found especially in later documents such as Chronicles, 
Ezra, Esther, and Daniel, while nearly every occurrence of the Aramaic 
form comes from Daniel 2—7. As has been discussed, these terms 
generally have the sense of royal power, dominion, or reign, though 
sometimes the more traditional kingdom is the best translation. The 
Hebrew and Aramaic root 172 (“king”) occurs well over 2500 times 
and can refer to a wide variety of offices, as well as its appearance in 
the verbal form which means “to reign.” This root occurs throughout 
the OT corpus, but especially in Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Jeremiah, 
Ezra, and Daniel. King is used as a epithet for God some fifty times 
in the OT. 

Eichrodt, Bright, and others trace the beginnings of the notion of 
the kingdom of God to Mt Sinai in Exodus 19-20. There, as Bright 
explains, we find that God has called a people to himself to live under 
his rule. Thus, although the phrase kingdom of God does not appear 
there, we have the first expression of God's kingdom.!'! Schnackenburg 
finds the first allusion to God's kingship just before this event in the song 
of Moses on the far side of the Red Sea. The celebrating Israelites sing 
that “the Lord shall reign for ever and ever" (Exod 15:18). Beasley- 
Murray, similarly, finds the idea of God's kingship in the earliest stages 
of Israel's history. Following Buber, he understands the covenant with 
the wandering tribes as a “theo-political act” which defined Israel's 
existence as a people under a king.? 

By all accounts, the establishment of the Davidic monarchy obviously 
heightens and increases the idea of God's kingship on earth, especially 
when one considers the notion of the filial relationship between God 
and the Davidic kings (2 Samuel 7:12-14).* God's kingship is also 


! John Bright, The Kingdom of God, 28. 

? Schnackenburg, God's Rule and Kingdom, 12. 

5 Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom, 18. 

^ Robert Rowe calls this the “two-tier” kingship of the OT, “with God as King 
over all, and King David and his successors supposed to act under God’s authority.” 
Robert D. Rowe, God's Kingdom and God's Son: The Background to Mark’s Christology from 
Concepts of Kingship in the Psalms (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 1. 
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exalted in the prayer of David’s son, Solomon (1 Chron 29:11), while 
the Chronicler provides two of the most explicit references to God’s 
kingdom (1 Chron 28:5; 2 Chron 13:8). No OT book addresses the 
kingdom more often than the Psalms. We find many Psalms which 
speak of God's kingship (Ps 29; 65; 84; 93),'° refer to him specifically 
as a king (e.g., Ps 5:2; 10:16; 24:7; 44:4; 47:2; 68:24; 95:3; 145:1), and 
speak of his kingdom (Ps 103:19; 145:11-13). In connection with several 
of these Psalms there has been no small debate about the so-called 
“Enthronement Psalms.” In the opinion of some scholars, these psalms 
were part of an ancient near eastern ritual in which the divine-human 
king re-enacted a death and resurrection myth. This view in various 
forms still finds some adherents while others reject it in part or entirely." 
In the Psalms we also find many references to God’s throne (Ps 11:4; 45:6; 
89:14; 103:19) as well as the description of God as the Lord of hosts 
or of the heavenly council (Ps 24:10; 46:7; 82:1; 84:3). Both of these 
expressions clearly communicate the notion of God’s kingship (usually 
in a universe-wide sense) without using the 77 root.? These types of 
reference to God's kingdom are also found in the prophetic literature. 
For example, God's throne is found in several texts including Isaiah 6:1, 
66:1, Jeremiah 3:17, 49:38, Ezekiel 1, and Daniel 7. God is called the 
Lord of hosts—a designation which communicates the idea of a king sit- 
ting amidst his court—at least fifty times in Isaiah, over seventy times in 
Jeremiah, and many other times in the minor prophets. Beyond these ref- 
erences, God is explicitly called king throughout the prophetic literature. 
Despite the disruption of the great Davidic dynasty, the prophets 
offer post-exilic hope for the restoration of the kingdom of God.?? 
This very brief survey of references to God as king and his kingdom 
shows that the theme of God's kingdom which we find often in the 


5 J. L. Mays, in discussing the importance of kingdom language in the Psalms, 
remarks “The Psalms are the liturgy of the kingdom of God.... The Psalter as a whole 
composes a language world in which God and world and human life are understood 
in terms of the reign of the Lord." James Luther Mays, *The Language of the Reign 
of God,” Interpretation 47/2 (1993), 121. 

15 On these Psalms and others, see especially, John Gray, The Biblical Doctrine of the 
Reign of God, 39-116. 

17 Schnackenburg, God's Rule and Kingdom, 15-16, reviews and rejects this notion. A 
most thorough treatment is found in Gray, The Biblical Doctrine of the Reign of God, 7—38. 
See also, more recently, Rowe, God's Kingdom and God's Son, 13—62. 

'8 See the discussion in Schnackenburg, God's Rule and Kingdom, 17—19. 

19 For example, Isa 6:5; 33:22; 43:15; 44:6; Jer 8:19; 10:10; 46:18; 48:15; 51:57; Ezek 
20:33; Dan 2:47; 4:37; Mic 2:13; Zeph 3:15; Zech 14:9, 16-17; Mal 1:14. 

?' See especially John Bright, The Kingdom of God, 71-155. 
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post-biblical literature and Jesus’ ministry was born out of the impor- 
tance of God as king in the Old Testament. Beasley-Murray is right 
to observe that although “kingdom” per se is found little, there is a 
consistent emphasis in the OT writers on the ruling activity of God.” 
Dale Patrick concludes: “the expression ‘kingdom of God’ has sufficient 
antecedents in the OT to justify Jesus’ use of it. In other words, the 
antecedents are sufficiently frequent, widely distributed, and prominent 
to constitute precedents for the use of this expression as a comprehen- 
sive, synthetic theologumenon.”” 

As to what exactly the conception of God's kingdom was in the OT, 
we can observe that, not surprisingly, there is no single, monolithic 
notion. Instead, God's kingship is at times portrayed as an eternal and 
universal one, or as primarily kingship over his people Israel, while in 
the later writings the emphasis falls on the eschatological expectation 
of the coming kingdom.? 'The assorted OT texts which speak of the 
kingdom of God can be summarized into three categories of meaning: 
1) God as the king of all nations and the world by virtue of being the 
creator. 2) God as the king of Israel, his people. 3) God as the king 
whose dominion is yet to be realized in the future.** This diversity of 
concepts continues and even increases in the subsequent literature. 


THE KiNGDOM oF Gop IN THE APOCRYPHA, 
PsEUDEPIGRAPHA, AND QUMRAN 


The various bodies of literature that stem from the Second Temple 
period reveal that the kingdom of God theme was increasingly impor- 
tant for Jewish people living during this era. Nevertheless, 1t still cannot 
be described as a major theme. As is true in the OT literature, we find 
an assortment of views across the broad range of texts that come from 
this period. 


?' Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom, 17. 

?' Patrick, “The Kingdom of God in the Old Testament,” 73. Dennis C. Duling 
provides a similar conclusion, stating that although the exact phrase is missing [which 
is not entirely accurate], "the idea of the kingdom of God is present, indeed even 
widespread, in the Hebrew Scriptures." Duling, “Kingdom of God, Kingdom of 
Heaven," ABD 4:50. 

5 Gerhard von Rad in Bible Key Words fiom Gerhard Küttels Theologsiches Wörterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament: Basileia (London: A&C Black, 1957), 10-12. 

** Conveniently summarized as such in Martin Hengel, The Zealots: Investigations 
into the Jewish Freedom Movement in the Period from Herod I until 70 A.D. (trans. D. Smith; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1989), 91-92. 
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The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha? 


The exact expression “kingdom of God” is found several times through- 
out this literature, but our survey should not be limited to this phrase 
alone. In fact, more common than this phrase, the same idea is com- 
municated quite frequently by referring to God as king. It is helpful 
to begin by mentioning several such texts. God is addressed as king 
many times in the Second ‘Temple literature, very often in the context 
of prayer and worship. For example, Judith 9:2 calls God the king of 
creation while Sirach 50:15 terms God “the Most High, the King of all” 
(c£. also 51:11). Likewise, Tobit describes God as king multiple times in 
the prayer of chapter 13 (verses 6, 7, 10, 11, 15), in addition to refer- 
ring to his kingdom in 13:1. In the Additions to Esther both Mordecai and 
Esther speak of God as king in their prayers (13:9, 15; 14:3, 12). And 
in the Song of the Three Children in Greek Daniel we read “Blessed 
art Thou upon the throne of Thy kingdom" (3:54). Moving into apoca- 
lyptic literature we also find God addressed as king by his creatures. For 
example, each of the five subsections which together comprise 7 Enoch 
call God king. In 9:4 the angels call God “the Lord of lords, and the 
God of gods, and the King of kings." Enoch and the angels call him 
“the king of the universe" and “the eternal king” in several places (12:3; 
25:3, 5, 7; 27:3) as well as other ascriptions such as “the king of glory” 
and “the great king” (81:3; 84:2-3, 5; cf. 91:13; 103:1; 63:4). Similar 
expressions can be found also in the Assumption (or Testament) of Moses 
(4:2; 10:1—10), Jubilees (1:28; 50:9 [Eth.]), the Testament of Benjamin (9:1), 
and the Testament of Job (39:11—12). The Psalms of Solomon also speak of 
God's kingship in several instances (2:29-32; 5:18; 17:1, 32, 34, 46). 
When we examine the literature that stems from the Diaspora, the 
same kind of language is often found. This is especially true in Book 3 
of the Sibylline Oracles, where God is very frequently described with 


? Helpful overviews of the kingdom theme in this literature can be found in 
Jacques Schlosser, Le Règne de Dieu dans les dits de Jésus (2 vols.; Paris: Gabalda, 1980); 
Odo Camponovo, Königtum, Komgsherrschaft und Reich Gottes in den frühjüdischen Schriften 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984); M. Lattke, “On the Jewish Background 
of the Synoptic Concept “The Kingdom of God’,” in Chilton, The Kingdom of God: 
72-91; J. J. Collins, “The Kingdom of God in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” in 
Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th-Century Interpretation: 81—95; assorted essays in Martin 
Hengel and Anna Maria Schwemer, eds., Aónigsherrschaft Gottes und Himmlischer Kult im 
Judentum, Urchristentum und in der Hellenistischen Welt (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1991); 
and R. Rowe, God's Kingdom and God's Son, 87-114. Much of the survey below follows 
the work of Rowe and Collins. 
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expressions such as “the great king” and “the immortal king” (verses 
48, 56, 499, 560, 617, 717, 808; c£. 1-2, 11, 19, 46-50, 780). Thus 
we can observe that the idea of God's kingship is widespread across a 
variety of genres and locales. 

In addition to these references, we also find several instances of the 
expression “kingdom of God.” Many of these come from the same texts 
mentioned above and are understandably connected. For example, the 
bulk of Book 3 of the Szbylline Oracles is taken up with the theme of the 
kingdoms of the world with the polemical point that God's sovereignty 
rules over all of them (cf. Daniel 1—7).*° Reference to God's kingdom 
can also be found in other Diaspora texts such as Wisdom of Solomon 
(6:4, 20; 10:10), and 4 Maccabees (2:23). We observed above that God 
as king is found several times in the Enochic literature. However, it does 
not appear that the kingdom as such 1s a prominent motif in Enoch. 
This phrase itself does not appear, possibly because the emphasis on 
the kingship of God here is primarily negative, focusing on the destruc- 
tion of the kings of the earth." The same could be said for 4 Ezra 
and 2 Baruch, both of which draw upon the traditional four-kingdom 
schema (cf. Daniel), but do not explicitly use the phrase *kingdom of 
God." We also observed that the reign of God 1s emphasized at several 
points in the Psalms of Solomon. This is especially so in psalm 17 (the 
most prolonged messianic text before the time of Christ), which speaks 
explicitly of the kingdom of God in verse 3. 

In light of the great frequency of “kingdom of God" in the Gospels, 
we might expect to find this specific phrase more often than we do 
in the preceding literature. However, the notion of God's kingship is 
nevertheless found throughout, being spoken of sometimes with the 
specific phrase, but more often via reference to God as king and his 
rule and throne.?? 

As to the meaning and emphasis of the theme of God's kingship, 
scholars have noted that the diverse literature from this period presents 
of a variety of perspectives. In one strand of the Second Temple tradi- 
tion, especially that of the Hellenistic Diaspora, the kingdom of God 


?» Cf. J. J. Collins, “The Kingdom of God in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” 
84-85. 

7 J.J. Collins, “The Kingdom of God in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” 
88-89. 

8 Schnackenburg, God’s Rule and Kingdom, 41. 
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is understood primarily in a moral or spiritual way.” The same could 
be said for Philo and Josephus as well.? Yet in the bulk of the Second 
Temple literature, the kingdom of God was understood eschatologically 
and emphasized the destruction of the kingdoms of this world. But even 
within an eschatological understanding, there was a diversity of views. 
Some traditions envision an apocalyptic kingdom that is otherworldly, 
such as in Daniel 7-12, the Testament of. Moses 10, and the Enochic lit- 
erature. In comparison, other texts anticipate a messianic kingdom that 
will come upon the earth, with God acting decisively in history, such 
as in the Psalms of Solomon 17, the Assumption of Moses, and the Sibylline 
Oracles 3. However, it is important to note that these two traditions are 
not always distinct. Some texts manifest an intertwining of the earthly 
messianic kingdom with apocalyptic elements like the resurrection 
of the dead (e.g, 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch).?' Overall, the literature of the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha is unified in emphasizing that God’s 
kingship is eternal and is over all. The historical context of Jews living 
under (often-hostile) foreign rule both in the Diaspora and in Palestine 
explains why God’s ultimate kingship was such an important and hope- 
giving motif: The variety of ways in which God's kingdom is presented 
in this literature shows that, as Camponovo has observed, the kingship 
of God functions “as a symbol, not as a precisely defined concept.” 


Qumran”? 


An examination of the theme of God’s kingdom/kingship in the Qumran 
documents reveals a similar situation to other Second Temple literature: 
the theme is certainly found and in some texts is very important, but 


29 ]. J. Collins, “The Kingdom of God in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” 
95. 

9" See K. L. Schmidt in Bible Key Words: Basileia, 25—26. 

3! Schnackenburg, God's Rule and Kingdom, 41, 63; J. J. Collins, “The Kingdom of God 
in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha," 95; Rowe, God's Kingdom and God's Son, 113. 

32 Camponovo, Königtum, Künigsherrschaft und Reich Gottes, 437—438, quoted in James 
D. G. Dunn, Jesus Remembered (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 385, n. 13. 

33 Surveys of the kingdom theme at Qumran can be found in M. Lattke, “On the 
Jewish Background of the Synoptic Concept,” 81-83; B. T. Viviano, “The Kingdom 
of God in the Qumran Literature,” in Willis, ed., The Kingdom of God in 20th-Century 
Interpretation: 97-107; R. D. Rowe, God's Kingdom and God's Son, 97—103; Craig Evans, 
“Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls," in The Dead Sea Scrolls After Fifly Years: A Comprehensive 
Assessment (ed. Peter W. Flint and James C. Vanderkam), 2:575-585; A. M. Schwemer, 
“Gott als Konig und seine Kónigsherrschaft in den Sabbatliedern aus Qumran,” in 
Hengel and Schwemer, Aénigsherrschaft: 45-118. 
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overall it is still not as prevalent as in the Jesus traditions. Additionally, 
a diversity of perspectives on the kingdom of God can be detected. 

It is difficult to provide exact statistics for the occurrences of the mlk 
word-group because of the number of textual uncertainties involved 
in reconstructing the texts. Moreover, some of the best detailed studies 
on this issue as well as the concordances were produced before all of 
the scrolls received full publication. Nonetheless, we can mention sev- 
eral of the texts where the kingship of God is found. The kingdom is 
mentioned in an assortment of texts including the Rule of the Blessing 
(1OSb 3:5 4:25-26; 5:21), 40286 (1 2:2), 40301 (5 1.2), 40448, 40521, 
1 1OT"* (59:17), and others. God is called king in several places such as 
the Genesis Apocryphon (1 QapGenar 2:41f£; 20:13), IOH? (3:5; 18:8), 
40299 (1.3), 40381 (76-77, 7), and 40427 (7, 1:13, 15). And God or 
his people are spoken of as having dominion or reigning or sitting on 
a throne in a number of texts, including 1QH? (5:17), 40174 (1:3), 
4QDibHam* (4:7-8), as well as many others. 

By far the two most important scrolls for the theme of God's kingdom 
are the War Scroll (1OM) and the series of texts that make up the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40400407; 11017). The War Scroll 
is based upon a number of OT texts that speak of war and conquest by 
God's people. The influence of Daniel and the contrast of righteous and 
wicked kingdoms is evident in some places (17:6-7), and several other 
passages likewise contrast the dominion of Israel and the saints with those 
of Belial (10:12; 14:9-10; 17:7; 18:1, 11). God's kingdom is explicitly 
mentioned in 6:6. Additionally, God's kingship is particularly highlighted 
in the three-part hymn of 12:7-15. References to God's kingdom and 
sovereignty form an inclusio around the texts and the hymn "gathers 
together many threads which make up the kingdom theme.”** 

The most detailed analysis of the kingship theme in the Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice has been done by Anna Maria Schwemer.? She 
contends that this text, which likely dates from the first century BCE, 
is the most important pre-Christian document concerning the kingdom 
of God theme. Indeed, the Songs speaks of the kingdom over twenty 
times, although the exact phrase “kingdom of God" does not appear. 


** Viviano, “The Kingdom of God in the Qumran Literature,” 105. The analysis 
given above comes from Viviano, 104—107. 

3 Schwemer, “Gott als Konig und seine Konigsherrschaft in den Sabbatliedern 
aus Qumran." 
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Reference is made several times to “his/your lofty kingdom,” “his 
kingdom,” and “your glorious kingdom." Additionally, God is several 
times called the “king of princes,” “king of holiness,” “king of truth 
and majesty,” the “king of kings,” and many other similar titles. The 
theme of the kingship of God is clearly at the forefront of the Songs. 
The vision of the kingdom in the Songs is similar to the traditions of 
Chronicles and Daniel “in which the kingdom of God is portrayed 
as a universal kingdom that encompasses the heavens as well as the 
earth and all its nations.” The emphasis on the kingdom theme in 
the Songs 1s especially noteworthy in that these texts also display a 
great interest in the heaven and earth theme, as was discussed above 
in Chapter Seven. 

As to the function of the kingdom theme at Qumran, we can find 
a diversity of meanings in the different texts. Some scrolls closely con- 
nect God's kingship with the Davidic line (40174; 40504), some texts 
focus especially on the eschatological hope of the coming kingdom 
(e.g, 40521), and the War Scroll is particularly more militaristic and 
vindictive than many other kingdom texts. 


Summary 


Overall, we may observe that the kingdom of God theme is certainly a 
familiar one throughout the Second Temple literature. For many texts 
and apparently for many strands of the Jewish tradition, it was a very 
important idea. The OT itself revealed a variety of uses of the kingdom 
theme and we are not surprised to find this diversity continues and 
increases in the subsequent literature, especially with the development 
of stronger eschatological notions. Common to all the kingdom tradi- 
tions is the idea that God is sovereign not only over Israel, but also 
over the whole world, his creation. The great future orientation of the 
kingdom hinged on the hope that God's de facto sovereignty over Israel 
would eventually extend to the whole world, whether through the rise 
of the earthly messiah or through a heaven-sent irruption into this 
world. Very clearly, all of the kingdom traditions in the Second Temple 
period were consciously opposed to the foreign rule which resided over 
them. In fact, this could be said to be the consistent element of the 
kingdom idea throughout the literature. We will see in the next chapter 


5» NIDOTTE, 2:960. 
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that this idea proves very relevant for Jesus’ own kingdom proclamation 
and especially Matthew’s emphasis on the kingdom of heaven, which 
stands in opposition to all earthly kingdoms. 


Tue Kincpom oF GOD IN THE 
‘TARGUMS AND RABBINIC LITERATURE 


The Targums 


An examination of the Targumic material on the question of the 
kingdom of God provides additional insights into the development of 
this idea in early Judaism and Christianity. Although the dating of the 
various ‘Targums is notoriously difficult, many scholars believe that at 
least some of the exegetical traditions can be traced back to ordinary 
Aramaic usage and understanding around the time of Jesus." The 
theme of the kingdom of God may be one such tradition. It is striking 
that the expressions “kingdom of God” and “kingdom of the Lord” 
appear to be used in the Targums (especially the Prophets) in a set and 
standard way.?? This is in noticeable contrast with the other Second 
Temple literature in which we have found the idea of the kingship of 
God regularly, but relatively few examples of the exact phrase “king- 
dom of God.” Reference to God’s kingdom can be found regularly 
throughout the Targums, especially in the Targum to the Prophets 
(eg, 7g Isa. 24:23; 40:9; Tg Ezek. 7:7; Tg Mic. 4:7; Tg Kech. 4:9; also 
Tg Onk. Exod 15:18). My own examination of many references to the 
kingdom in the Targums reveals that various forms including “kingdom 
of the Lord,” “kingdom of (your) God” and the simple “kingdom” all 
occur regularly. Sometimes the fuller phrases are expansions upon a 
plain reference to the kingdom or to reigning, while in some instances, 
as Chilton has pointed out, they are substituted for a reference to God 
himself (e.g., 7g Isa. 31:4). For the purposes of this study, it is important 
to note than I have found no instance of the Rabbinic and Matthean 


°% This has been most strongly argued in a number of works by Bruce Chilton, 
though his voice is not alone in this view. Geza Vermes summarizes it this way: “the 
main body of Targumic exegesis reflects the ordinary, non-technical understanding 
of the message of the Bible current among Aramaic-speaking Jews in the first two or 
three centuries of the Christian era.” Vermes, IDB Supplement (1976), 443. See also 
notes on the relevance of the Targums in Chapter Two of this work. 

38 J. J. Collins, “The Kingdom of God in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” 94. 
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phrase “kingdom of heaven” despite many references to God’s kingdom 
in the Targums. 

As to the meaning and function of the kingdom in the Targums, Bruce 
Chilton has led the charge in arguing for the close similarities between 
the Targumic usage and that of Jesus. In several works, Chilton has 
suggested that “the Targumic kingdom passages are substantively, as well 
as linguistically, coherent with Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom."? 

What do the Targums and Jesus mean by the kingdom of God? 
According to Chilton, the kingdom of God is not a distinct entity that 
arrives from God in the future, but is “the LORD'S assertion of [his] 
sovereignty";? the announcement of the kingdom affirms “vividly but 
simply that God was acting and would act in strength on behalf of 
his people."*' Chilton is consciously seeking to correct the predomi- 
nant apocalyptic and eschatological interpretations with their specific 
temporal and spatial understandings of the kingdom. Chilton’s work 1s 
generally careful and insightful, though not all scholars have followed 
his interpretation. John Collins offers critiques at several points, specifi- 
cally in interpreting the Targumic references in a more ‘apocalyptic’ 
way, which do indeed look for a Jewish restoration and the resurrection 
of the dead (Tg Isa. 26:19). In these ways Collins sees the Targumic 
use of the kingdom as basically “compatible with that of the Psalms 
of Solomon or perhaps (but less clearly) of 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch.” I 
would suggest that Chilton’s view, though helpful at points, suffers in 
part from the same problem that Dalman’s does—an overly narrow 
restricting of BociXeta to the sense of “rule” or *reign."? 


The Rabbinic Literature and Early Jewish Prayers 


We may conclude our survey by examining the theme of the kingdom in 
the Rabbinic literature, especially the Mishnah, as well as extant forms 
of prayers that were used in synagogues in the first few centuries. In 
the latter category we find many ancient prayers which substantiate the 


39 Chilton, Zargumic Approaches to the Gospels, 102. See also his God in Strength: Jesus’ 
Announcement of the Kingdom (Freistadt: Plochl, 1979); idem, The Glory of Israel: The Theol- 
ogy and Provenience of the Isaiah Targum (Sheffield: JSOT, 1983); and idem, Pure Kingdom: 
Jesus’ Vision of God. 

4 Chilton, Zargumic Approaches, 103. 

^! Chilton, “Introduction,” in The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus, 23. 

+ J. J. Collins, “The Kingdom of God in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,” 94. 

5 See my critique of Dalman above in the first part of this chapter as well as the 
lengthier discussion in Chapter Twelve. 
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importance of the kingdom idea in early Judaism. For example, the 
eleventh petition of the Eighteen Benedictions (Shemoneh ’Esreh) asks God 
to “reign over” his people. The well-known Aramaic prayer, the Qaddish, 
which shows clear affinities to the Lord’s Prayer, includes the line “May 
he let his kingdom rule.”** Another prayer records that God's people 
"shall delight in Thy sovereignty"? And sometime later we have the 
pronouncement that “every benediction to be valid must contain not 
only the name of God, but must refer also to God's Kingdom" (b. Ber. 
40b).*° These practices in the synagogue reveal the close connection 
between the life and prayers of synagogue experience and the Targums, 
which likewise show an emphasis on the kingdom motif. 

The codified Rabbinic literature, however, even its earliest manifesta- 
tion in the Mishnah, shows a somewhat different appropriation of the 
kingdom of God." In the first instance, we may note that rather than 
the expression “kingdom of God,” we find for the first time (outside 
of Matthew) the phrase “the kingdom of heaven.” As has been noted 
several times in the preceding chapters, this phrase is typically under- 
stood as equivalent to kingdom of God, except with heaven substituted 
for God as a reverential circumlocution. I have argued previously that 
there is little ground for this widespread assumption.** But regardless, it 
is important to note that even though the impression is often given that 
kingdom of heaven 1s widespread in the rabbinic literature, it is patently 
not. In all of the Mishnah it occurs only twice, both together in m. Ber. 
2:2 and 2:5.? In fact, as Kuhn has observed in his TDNT study, “the 


^ This is the rendering of Jeremias. Dalman, Words of Jesus, 99, translates it as “and 
may He set up His sovereignty." 

5$ Seder Rab Amram, i. 29b, quoted in Dalman, Words of Jesus, 98. 

*© Quoted in Friedlander, The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount, 137. 

47 Listings of kingdom references in the Mishnah and subsequent rabbinic literature 
can be found in several places including Dalman, Words of Jesus, 96-101, and Strack 
and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1:172-184. 

55 Recall especially Urbach’s insightful study which suggests that the varied uses 
of Heaven as a name for God throughout the rabbinic literature (including kingdom 
of heaven) is used to stress the difference between God (in heaven) and humanity (on 
earth). E. E. Urbach, The Sages, 70-71. 

9 As to the dating of the expression, both instances are attributed specifically to 
Rabbis of the later generations (Joshua b. Karha, fourth gen., ca. 140-165; and 
Gamaliel, sixth gen., ca. 200-220), thus, while the dates of this phrase might indeed 
be later than the second century, they are likely not much earlier than these Rabbis. 
On the dating of sayings and Rabbis’ names, see G. Stemberger, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash, 56-62. 
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first point to notice is that the expression is rare in the rabbinic literature 
and not nearly as important as, e.g. in the preaching of Jesus." 

So we may note that the theme of the kingdom is not nearly as pre- 
dominant in the rabbinic literature as we might suppose. But what 1s 
the theological use of this motif in this corpus? Scholars have observed 
that in the rabbinic literature the idea of the kingdom of heaven is 
closely identified with the rule of God's Law. The one who “takes upon 
himself the yoke of the kingdom of heaven" (m. Ber 2:2) is obliging 
himself to love God and keep his commandments. The one who ceases 
to cite the Shema daily would cast off “the yoke of the kingdom of 
heaven" (m. Ber. 2:5). Even the proselyte, as Simeon ben Lakish (c. 260 
CE) says, who adopts the law thereby “takes upon himself the sover- 
eignty of heaven."?' As Ladd summarizes it, “obedience to the Law is 
thus equivalent to the experience of God's kingdom or rule."?? Beyond 
this personal and individualistic focus on the kingdom of God,” the 
assorted rabbinic traditions also at times speak of the kingdom in an 
eschatological way, looking forward to the coming of the Messiah. At 
this point God's sovereignty will be manifest to all.?* Overall, however, 
there does not seem to be a very developed use of or great theologi- 
cal significance to the use of kingdom of heaven in the early rabbinic 
literature. Recently, Jacob Neusner has queried whether kingdom of 
heaven functions as a heavy “category-formation” idea in the Aggadic 
and Halakic literature like it obviously does in the Gospels. He con- 
cludes in the negative. For the early Jewish literature, unlike the Gospels, 
kingdom of heaven “forms no more than an inert category-formation, 
one that figures as part of the background of ideas that everywhere 
inhere but nowhere take an active, generative role." 


? Kuhn in Bible Key Words: Basileia, 17, which is a reproduction of his TDNT 
article. 

`l Dalman, Words of Jesus, 97. Dalman gives other similar examples. 

5 G. E. Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament (rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1993), 59. 

5 Louis Jacobs defines the kingdom of heaven as “the Rabbinic expression for the 
sovereignty of God as acknowledged by human beings.” Louis Jacobs, “Kingdom of 
Heaven,” A Concise Companion to the Jewish Religion (Oxford University Press, 1999), cited 
at Oxford Reference Online. 

* Kuhn in Bible Key Words: Basileia, 18-19. 

°° Jacob Neusner, “The Kingdom of Heaven in Kindred Systems, Judaic and Chris- 
tian," BBR 15.2 (2005), 281. 
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Conclusion 


The preceding discussion of the idea of God’s kingship throughout the 
Second Temple period establishes that although this motif was nowhere 
as predominant as it became in Jesus’ teaching, it was not an uncom- 
mon nor unintelligible theme. The question remains open as to which 
strand or strands of the diverse Jewish tradition most informed Jesus' 
understanding of the kingdom. But a more significant question for 
this project concerns the origin of Matthew's unique phrase kingdom 
of heaven, which, as we have seen, finds no chronological literary 
precedents and only two instances in the Mishnah. To conclude this 
chapter we will examine a number of texts which combine language 
about God's kingship with heaven and earth. The most important of 
these will prove to be the highly-structured stories of Daniel 2—7, which 
very likely relate closely to Matthew's phrase. 


Tue Kincpoms OF HEAVEN AND EARTH AND DANIEL 2-7 


Throughout this work I have been highlighting various texts and tra- 
ditions which combine the two ideas of heaven and earth. We have 
observed that at times these words are conjoined as a merismatic 
expression of the universe, while frequently this relationship is instead 
inverted so that the two terms (still conjoined) communicate a contrast, 
antithesis, or comparison between the two poles of heaven and earth. 
For the purposes of this chapter and the next, it 1s worthwhile to high- 
light an assortment of texts which in some way combine the notion of 
God's kingdom with either heaven or both heaven and earth. 

In the first instance, we can note several occasions where God is 
described in the Second Temple literature as the Sovereign, King, or Lord 
of heaven. For example, the Jewish God is called the *King of heaven" 
three times in Tobit,” as well as once each in 3 Maccabees (2:2), Psalms 
of Solomon (2:30), and 1 Esdras (4:36).7 2 Maccabees gives us three 


56 


13:13 plus twice more in the Sinaiticus manuscript of Tobit at 1:18 and 13:17. 
This longer version (from Codex Sinaiticus) is now considered the older, more reliable 
version, based on manuscript finds of Tobit at Qumran. See Peter W. Flint, “Non- 
canonical Writings in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Apocrypha, Other Previously Known 
Writings, Pseudepigrapha,” in The Bible at Qumran: Text, Shape and Interpretation (ed. 
Peter Flint), 90. 

5 “King of heaven" also appears in Test Benj 10:7, but this text is clearly a Christian 
interpolation, most likely influenced by Matthew. See discussion in Chapter Five. 
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occurrences of the similar phrase “Sovereign (Svvéota) of heaven/the 
heavens” in 15:3, 4, and 22. We also find a couple of instances of 
“Lord of heaven and earth” in Tobit (7:17) and Judith (9:12). These 
ways of referring to God cannot be said to form a consistent pattern 
or trend.” They are certainly not widespread expressions and likely 
arose as a specific derivation from the more popular Second Temple 
expression “God of heaven.” Moreover, most of these do not appear 
to be consciously connected with the heaven and earth theme. 

There is an assortment of texts, however, which do in some measure 
combine the idea of God’s kingship with the heaven and earth word 
pair. In the OT this theme crops up on occasion, primarily (but not 
exclusively) in the latest writings. A good example is found in Psalm 2. 
This psalm, which has played an important part in Jewish and Christian 
interpretive history, has at its core a contrast between the Lord in heaven 
on the one hand and the soon-to-be judged kings and rulers of the 
earth on the other. Throughout the psalm this contrast uses the familiar 
language of the heaven and earth disjunction. In verses 2—3 the kings 
of the earth (also in v. 10) take counsel against the Lord and his anointed 
one, but the Lord laughs and scoffs at their foolishness from his throne 
in heaven (v. 4). He sets his Son-King upon Mount Zion (vv. 6-7) and 
will give possession “of the ends of the earth” to him (v. 8). 

Similarly, several times in Isaiah and Jeremiah we find a comparable 
contrast, though usually more subtly delivered. Often these books use 
the regal expression “Lord of Hosts” to describe God. At the same 
time, both Isaiah and Jeremiah many times refer to Gentile rulers as 
the kings and kingdoms of the earth, nearly always in a negative way 
(e.g, Isa 14:19; 23:17; 37:16; Jer 15:4; 29:18; 50:41). In several texts we 
also have an explicit connection of the heaven and earth and kingdom 
themes. For example, Isaiah 37:16 states “O LORD of hosts, God 
of Israel, who art enthroned above the cherubim, thou art the God, 
thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; thou hast made heaven and 
earth” (RSV). 

In the latest OT writings as well as in the Apocrypha, we find several 
texts where kingdom, heaven and earth are combined. In 2 Chronicles 
36:23 (repeated in Ezra 1:2) we read, “Thus says Cyrus king of Persia, 


5 Though, as I have suggested in Chapter Five, there appears to have been some 
trend toward using plural forms of odpavdg when referring to God with a term such 
as óovóota. Nevertheless, calling God the Ruler or King of heaven was not a common 
practice in the Second Temple period. 
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“The LORD, the God of heaven, has given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and he has charged me to build him a house at Jerusalem, which 
is in Judah'."? In Psalms of Solomon 2:30 the expression “king over the 
heavens” (Bauoweds éni tHv odpavav) is explicitly contrasted with the 
proud man in 2:29 who claims he will be “lord of earth and sea.” In 2 
Maccabees 15:1—5 we find an interplay between God as the “Sovereign 
in heaven” (£v obpav@ dvvéotns) and the wicked Nicanor who proclaims 
himself “sovereign on earth” (0ov&otng &ri tfjg ys). Nicanor plans 
to attack Judas and his followers on the Sabbath, and the Jews with 
Nicanor beg him not to because it violates a command given by “the 
Living Lord himself, the Sovereign in heaven” (15:4). He responds that 
he is a “sovereign on earth” and so they must obey him. 

This same kind of contrast can be found in a more extended way in 
the book of Judith, which 1s roughly contemporary with 2 Maccabees. 
As was discussed in Chapter Seven above, the story of Judith is rich 
with literary pointers to the heaven and earth theme. Throughout the 
book, the God of heaven 1s posited as the Lord of heaven and earth, 
over against Nebuchadnezzar who depicts himself as the king of all the 
earth (see the full discussion in Chapter Seven). As was mentioned previ- 
ously, it is probable that the blatantly ahistorical use of Nebuchadnezzar 
in Judith serves to connect this book with the well-known and related 
stories of Daniel. To these we now turn. 


Daniel 2—7 and the Themes of Heaven, Earth and Kingdom 


So far we have seen that on occasion throughout the Jewish literature 
the themes of heaven, earth, and kingdom are woven together. But no 
text combines and appropriates these themes to the extent and degree 
that we find in Daniel 2-7. 

The importance of the book of Daniel in the apocalyptic tradition 
is widely recognized and cannot be overestimated. Because of this, 
chapters seven through twelve—concerning a series of “apocalyptic” 
visions—typically receive the bulk of scholarly treatment. However, the 
first six chapters of stories are equally important. As John Goldingay 
writes, Daniel is *as much a series of short stories to which visions are 
attached as a series of visions prefaced by some stories." Moreover, 


°° Tt appears to be no accident canonically that the closing words of the MT have 
“God of heaven” and “kingdoms of the earth” affixed together. This likely reflects in 
part the importance of the heaven and earth theme in the Jewish literary tradition. 
John Goldingay, Daniel, 321. 
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while the book of Daniel can be broken into two parts (chapters 1—6 
and chapters 7-12), it is important to recognize that in fact chapters 
2—7 also form a coherent unit. It is not without significance that 
2:4—7:28 comes to us in Aramaic and not Hebrew like the rest of the 
book. This unit of the book has some degree of independent status by 
virtue of its separate language and the fact that it very well may have 
circulated as an independent Aramaic work.*' Additionally, many schol- 
ars have observed that chapters 2—7 form a structured unit consisting 
of a chiastic arrangement of stories: chapters 2 and 7 are related by 
the four-kingdom schema; 3 and 6 are both tales of deliverance; and 
4 and 5 present stories of two kings’ different responses to God.? While 
there are also other ways to structure the material and its relationship 
to the rest of the book, there 1s sufficient evidence to support this basic 
arrangement.” 

All of this leads to the conclusion that examining chapters 2-7 as a 
separate unit is a reasonable exercise. Few studies have been done on 
this subsection of Daniel,** and none has uncovered what I consider to 
be the most striking point: that this important section of Daniel provides 
the most extensive and elaborate development of the heaven, earth, 
and kingdom themes found anywhere in the Jewish literature.” Both 


êl See John J. Collins, Daniel: With an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1984), 30; idem, Daniel (Hermeneia), 33-35. In light of the linguistic differ- 
ence and the way these chapters hang together, this is certainly possible. 

5? This was first observed by A. Lenglet, “La structure littéraire de Daniel 2-7,” 
Bib 53 (1972): 169-190, and followed by many scholars since, such as Jürgen C. H. 
Lebram, Das Buch Daniel (Zürich: Theologische Verlag, 1984). 

55 Seeing chapters 2-7 as a coherent unit is not to deny that there is also a structural 
distinction between chapters 1—6 (the stories) and 7-12 (the visions). In an elaborate 
work of literature such as Daniel, more than one structure can often be discerned. 
In the case of Daniel the rare bilingual nature of the extant MT gives credence to 
some distinct structure along these lines although a genre distinction can still be made 
between 1-6 and 7-12. Goldingay, Daniel, 324—326, reviews several different ways in 
which the structure of Daniel can be analyzed, each of which “enables us to perceive 
aspects of the book" (p. 324). 

?* The fullest I have found is Meadowcroft, Aramaic Daniel and Greek Daniel, which 
analyzes not only literary differences, but also theological Tendenz of the Aramaic and 
Hebrew sections. For chapters 4—6 one may also consult R. Albertz, Der Gott des Daniel: 
Untersuchungen zu Dan 4-6 in der Septuagintafassung sowie zu Komposition und Theologie des 
aramdaischen Danielsbuches (SBS 131; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1988). 

5^ Goldingay's discussion of Daniel comes the closest to recognizing the centrality of 
these three combined themes. He notes that chapter four introduces the key antitheti- 
cal pair of terms, heaven and earth, and that the significance of “King of heaven” in 
4:37 brings together at the climax the chapter’s two key motifs, kingship and heaven. 
But he does not note the juxtaposition of these three themes nor develop the idea. 
Goldingay, Daniel, 85, 90. 
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the Aramaic and the Greek traditions of Daniel 2-7 go to great lengths 
to describe God as the Most High, heavenly God in contrast to and 
reigning over all the kingdoms and potentates of the human and earthly 
realm. This, as we will see, proves to be a key idea in Daniel 2-7 and 
points forward to a similar focus in the Gospel of Matthew. 

The centrality of the heaven and earth theme in Dan 2-7 is seen in 
the first instance by the sheer frequency of the pair lexically. Thirteen 
times in the Aramaic MT, heaven and earth are paired together, and the 
OG has two additional occurrences (4:17, 37).°° An even more dominant 
lexical theme, as is widely recognized in scholarship, is that of kingdom. 
Aramaic MDA (“kingdom”) appears some 53 times in the MT and the 
Greek equivalent only slightly less frequently in the Theodotion (52x) 
and OG (47x) versions. The crucial point here is how closely connected 
these two themes are in the narrative of chapters 2-7. 

The most lengthy and weighty of the stories in chapters 2 to 7 is 
found right in the middle of the chiastic structure in chapter 4.9 The 
themes of heaven and earth and kingdom occur throughout all the 
stories, but are found in their most developed form in this central story. 
In the following analysis, I will follow the chiastic structure of chapters 
2—7, beginning with the outer ring in chapter 2. 

In chapter 2 the God of heaven appears as the one who alone can 
reveal dreams and their interpretations (2:19-23, 27—28). The unsuc- 
cessful and fretting wise men defend their inability by claiming that “no 
person on earth” could do what the king is asking (2:10). In contrast, 
before Daniel proves the hero, he assures the king that instead, “there 
is a God in heaven who reveals mysteries” (2:28). Chapter 2 then cul- 
minates with the introduction of the kingdom theme. The interpreta- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream predicts a downward progression of 
four earthly kingdoms, each typified by a different metal—gold, silver, 
bronze, and iron. Each kingdom “will rule over all the earth” (2:39) 
though the last will be brittle in parts. Following these kingdoms, 


° In a more recent article Tim Meadowcroft has argued for “an apocalyptic cosmol- 
ogy of permeability between earth and heaven” in the latter half of Daniel, although 
he does not comment on the centrality of heaven and earth pairs throughout. Tim 
Meadowcroft, “Who are the Princes of Persia and Greece (Daniel 10)? Pointers Towards 
the Danielic Vision of Earth and Heaven,” 7SOT 29/1 (2004): 99-113. 

& Matthias Henze concurs with Lenglet's analysis and observes that while chapters 4 
and 5 together form a unit in the middle of the chiasm, Daniel 4 is the center and most 
important story. Henze, The Madness of King Nebuchadnezzar: The Ancient Near Eastern Origins 
and Early History of Interpretation of Damiel 4 (JSJS 61; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 13-14. 
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however, God himself will establish his kingdom, which will crush all 
other kingdoms and, unlike them, will be everlasting (2:44). Throughout 
this description, woven in is the heaven and earth theme. Daniel tells 
Nebuchadnezzar that he is the epitome of kingship, the “king of kings” 
who rules over all the realm of beasts of the field and the birds of the 
heavens (2:37-38; cf. Gen 1-2 language). But Daniel also makes very 
clear that it is the God of heaven who has given all this to him (2:37). 
Moreover, in contrast to the four earth-reigning kingdoms, it 1s the 
God of heaven who will establish the everlasting kingdom (2:44), and 
the rock of his kingdom will consequently “become a great mountain 
and fill the whole earth" (2:35). T'hus, all that 1s earthly 1s shown to be 
ultimately limited and contingent upon the heavenly God. 

Chiastically, chapter 7 parallels the vision of chapter 2, though using 
much more symbolic and apocalyptic language. Here Daniel has a 
dream in which four beasts arise and reign until the Ancient of Days 
appears (7:9-12), followed by the Son of Man to whom is given all 
dominion forever (7:13-14). This dream is interpreted for Daniel, like 
chapter 2, as a picture of four kingdoms to come. These kingdoms rule 
over the earth and the fourth, most vicious kingdom “devours the whole 
earth" (7:23). However, the one like a Son of Man, who appears on the 
clouds of heaven, will destroy the evil leaders of this fourth kingdom 
on behalf of “the saints of the Most High" (7:18, 22, 27). The vision 
concludes with a benedictory word that these saints will receive a king- 
dom greater than all the kingdoms which are under heaven: 


And the kingdom and the dominion and the greatness of the kingdoms 
under the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High; their kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey them. (7:27 RSV) 


Thus, in both chapters 2 and 7, the outer ring of the chiasm, we find 
a predominance of the kingdom idea, interwoven with the contras- 
tive theme of heaven and earth.? The number of times that heaven, 


° The connections between chapters 2 and 7 have been observed by several schol- 
ars. For example, Towner states that the dream of Nebuchadnezzar in chapter 2 “is 
in many ways recapitulated in the animal allegory of Daniel 7.” W. Sibley Towner, 
Daniel (Atlanta: John Knox, 1984), 6. 

®© In an interesting essay, Robert Wilson has suggested that behind the imagery of 
Daniel 7 lies the creation myth of Genesis. His argument could be strengthened by 
the observation that heaven and earth is a key theme in Daniel 2-7, as it obviously 
is in Genesis as well. Robert W. Wilson, “Creation and New Creation: The Role of 
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earth, and kingdom occur in these stories is striking and more than 
coincidental. 

The next pair of chapters, 3 and 6, will not require as much comment 
as neither the heaven and earth theme nor the kingdom motif finds the 
same breadth of expression in this duo of deliverance stories, though 
the idea is still present. Both tales extol the virtue of Jewish fidelity to 
God even when it requires breaking the laws of an all-powerful earthly 
potentate. Both focus on the superiority of the God of the Jews over 
any earthly king as seen in God’s ability to protect his faithful servants 
even in the midst of gruesome kingly punishments—the furnace and 
the lions’ den. The earthly kings have the authority and ability to inflict 
death upon those on the earth, but the ones who trust in the God of 
heaven are delivered (cf. Judith). Both stories end with the pagan king 
confessing and decreeing worship of the God of the Jews because he 
is the true god. In fact, the chapter divisions in the MT make this 
parallelism much stronger than is reflected in the English and Greek 
versions. In the MT, chapter 3 concludes with the kingly speech of 
4:1—3 and for reasons of parallelism, they are better considered as the 
conclusion to chapter 3. The content and wording of these verses closely 
parallel Darius’ decree in 6:25-28 [MT 6:26-29]. In both speeches, 
the signs and wonders of God are exalted (MT 3:32; 6:28) and most 
interesting, the kingdom theme materializes out of nowhere. That is, 
although neither of the stories in chapters 3 and 6 focus on a contrast 
of kingdoms as in chapters 2 and 7, an inclusio is formed (in the MT 
at least) by a closing note on the everlasting nature of God’s kingdom 
(MT 3:33; 6:27). 

'The verses in question really form an overlapping transition between 
chapters 3 and 4. As just seen, they form clear bookends for the parallel 
stories in chapters 3 and 6, but they also naturally align with chapter 
4 with its strong emphasis on the kingdom of God. 

We now come to the key middle section of the cycle of stories in 
Daniel 2-7: chapters 4 and 5. These chapters parallel one another as 
stories of a pagan king’s response to God,” but there is no doubt that 


Creation Imagery in the Book of Daniel,” in God Who Creates: Essays in Honor of W. Sibley 
Towner (ed. William P. Brown and S. Dean McBride; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000): 
190-203. 

7 Towner observes that Nebuchadnezzar's success at learning the sovereignty of 
God will be contrasted by the failure of his ‘son’ Belshazzar to learn the same in 
chapter 5. Towner, Daniel, 65. 
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chapter 4 is the lengthier and weightier of the two. The centrality of 
the heaven and earth and kingdom themes in Dan 2-7 is highlighted 
by the fact that in this crucial fourth chapter, these themes are the 
predominant focus. Chapter 4 is the epicenter from which the heaven 
and earth plus kingdom motif emanates throughout Daniel 2-7. 

As stated above, MT 3:31-33 [Engl 4:1—3] serves to conclude the 
cycle of stories in chapters 3 and 6, and Nebuchadnezzar's speech 
also introduces the main theme of chapter 4. Throughout, we find 
the language of heaven and earth and kingdom. It is noteworthy 
that Nebuchadnezzar's declaration is addressed in universal terms, to 
all peoples and nations “that live in all the earth” with a message of 
God's universal kingdom. We learn from the subsequent dream and its 
interpretation that Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom 1s described as spanning 
the entire earthly realm. It is the tree whose height reaches to heaven/ 
the sky and is visible to the end of the whole earth (4:11 [MT 4:8])." The 
foliage and fruit of the tree provides sustenance for the beasts of the 
field and the birds of the heavens (4:11). Daniel explicates this imagery 
by telling Nebuchadnezzar that he has “grown and become strong. 
Your greatness has grown and reaches to heaven, and your dominion 
to the ends of the earth” (4:22 [MT 4:19]). This point is made three 
times with the original vision, Daniel’s retelling of it, and finally his 
interpretation. There could be no fuller description of the greatness 
of a human and earthly king, and the emphasis on Nebuchadnezzar's 
magnitude is clear.” 

Just as the greatness of Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom is described with 
heaven and earth language, so 1s the humiliating punishment which his 
hubris brings about. The same beasts and birds will scatter, and the 
tree/king will be drenched with the dew of heaven and share with the 
beasts the grass of the earth. Again, this Genesis creation imagery and 
language 1s repeated mulüple times (4:14—15, 23, 25, 32, 33). 

All of this culminates with the very clear point of the entire story: 
^in order that the living may know that the Most High rules over the 
kingdom/realm of humanity, and gives it to whom he will, and sets over 


?' The OG has a slightly different poetic description, still utilizing the heaven and 
earth pair: “Its crown drew near to heaven and its trunk to the clouds, filling everything 
under heaven. The sun and moon dwelt in it and it hit all the earth." (Meadowcroft's 
translation from Aramaic Daniel and Greek Daniel.) 

? Again, the OG makes this claim even more explicit: “all the birds of heaven nesting 
in [the tree] are the might of the earth and of the nations and of all tongues unto the 
ends of the earth. And all regions serve you" (4:21, Meadowcroft's translation). 
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it the lowliest of men” (4:17, my translation).” This point first appears 
in the dream in the words of the angelic watchers from heaven (4:17) 
and is then paraphrased repeatedly throughout the narrative: 


“until you know that the Most High is ruler over the kingdom/realm of 
humanity and bestows it on whomever he wishes...” (4:25) 


“your kingdom will be assured to you after you recognize that heaven 
or, the heavenly power] rules...” (4:26 
yp 


“until you recognize that the Most High is ruler over the kingdom/realm 
of humanity and bestows it on whomever he wishes...” (4:32) 


And finally, Nebuchadnezzar’s post-beast declaration is a confession of 
this same point, full of kingdom and heaven and earth language: 


At the end of the days I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted my eyes to heaven, and 
my reason returned to me, and I blessed the Most High, and praised 
and honored him who lives for ever; for his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, and his kingdom endures from generation to generation; 
all the inhabitants of the earth are accounted as nothing; and he does 
according to his will in the host of heaven and among the inhabitants 
of the earth; and none can stay his hand or say to him, “What doest 
thou?” (4:34-35 RSV) 


The powerful story of chapter 4 ends with Nebuchadnezzar’s words: 
“Now I praise, exalt, and honor the King of heaven” (4:37), thereby 
combining the two themes into one phrase. This expression is unique 
in the canonical OT, though as mentioned above, it does occur a few 
times in other literature (1 Esd 4:46, 58; Tobit 13:7, 11; cf. similar 
expression in Dan 5:23). Goldingay confirms my thesis that these two 
themes are central to chapter 4 and points out that phrase “King of 
heaven” “brings together at the climax of the chapter its two key motifs, 
kingship and heaven.""* 

Although the OG of chapter 4 varies significantly in wording and 
expanded material, the same main point of the story is emphasized in 
OG 4:17 and following.” 


7? Many commentators understand this to be the focus of the story, such as Porte- 
ous, Daniel, 65. On the contrast of kingdoms in chapter 4, see also K. Koch, “Gottes 
Herrschaft über das Reich des Menschen: Daniel 4 im Licht neuer Funde," in The 
Book of Daniel in the Light of New Findings (ed. A. S. van der Woude; Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 1993): 77-119. 

™ Goldingay, Daniel, 90. 

7 The following translations come from Meadowcroft. 
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“until he knows the Lord of heaven has authority over everything in heaven 
and on earth, and whatever he wants he does among them...” (4:17) 


» 


“the Lord lives in heaven and his authority is over all the earth...” (4:27; 
cp. 4:26) 

“so that you might find out that the God of heaven has authority in the 
kingdom of men..." (4:31) 


“For it has pleased me to bring before you and your wise men that God 
exists and his marvels are great, his kingdom is a kingdom forever...” 
(4:370) 


The point of the chapter 4 story is clear: the God of heaven's ever- 
lasting kingdom rules over all and even the greatest human king on 
earth is nothing in comparison (4:35). In fact, all human-earthly kings 
have their authority from this heavenly God and can likewise lose all 
authority according to his sovereign plan. This tension between God's 
and humanity's kingdoms is described in terms of a heaven and earth 
contrast. It 1s the God of heaven (or Most High; cf. the semantic 
connection of the heights and heaven) whose kingdom reigns forever, 
while all earthly kingdoms are shown to be dependent and fragile. 
This same point is made throughout the cycle of stories in chapters 
2 and 7 as well. 

Thus, woven into the story of Daniel 2-7 we find God's kingdom 
contrasted with the empires of humankind, all the while overlapping 
with a similar contrast of heaven and earth. This rich tapestry matches 
other furnishings in Jewish literature, though in Daniel 2-7 it is more 
compact and tightly woven. It is not only in these chapters of Daniel 
that these themes appear, although they are brightest there. John Collins 
observes that “throughout the book [of Daniel] the kingdom of God 
provides the frame for human history." Goldingay concurs: “The 
theme that is central to Daniel as it is to no other book in the OT is 
the kingdom of God." These sentiments are widely acknowledged. 
Goldingay also goes further and discerns the importance of the heaven 
theme. He concludes: “the whole book looks for the realization of the 
reign of [the heavenly] God on earth" and “the purpose of God is to 
be realized on earth... by the power of heaven."7? 


76 J. J. Collins, Daniel: With an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 38. 
7 Goldingay, Daniel, 330. 
7 Goldingay, Daniel, 330. 
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My point is that in the narrative of Daniel 2-7, the author 1s 
addressing the crucial Second ‘Temple question concerning the kingdom 
of God—how does the God of heaven rule in light of the apparent 
superior power of the oppressive earthly kings? Daniel 2-7 offers the 
consoling answer that God the King does indeed rule in heaven and 
from there will protect those who trust in him. But even more, as the 
God of heaven/Most High, he is the one who has placed earthly rulers 
in their places and can easily depose them as he did Nebuchadnezzar. 
This indeed he will do when his eternal kingdom comes from heaven 
upon the earth. Thus, with great literary skill and theological sensitiv- 
ity, Daniel 2-7 handles the important question of theodicy through 
juxtaposing the themes of kingdom and heaven and earth. As we will 
see in the next chapter, this literary device and social context likely 
provide the background for Matthew’s unique expression, kingdom 
of heaven. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


MATTHEW’S “KINGDOM OF HEAVEN” 


The fourth and final aspect of Matthew’s idiolectic use of heaven can 
be found in his frequently-used expression kingdom of heaven. It is 
appropriate to save until last the discussion of this important phrase 
because of the centrality of the kingdom message in Jesus’ ministry and 
because in many ways, the heaven and earth theme in Matthew finds its 
consummation in these words. 

This chapter will cover several important topics related to the 
kingdom of heaven in Matthew. First we will observe how central the 
kingdom message is in the First Gospel and review the semantic issues 
of how to understand and translate BaotAeia. We will then turn to the 
origin and meaning of kingdom of heaven in Matthew, offering a new 
understanding for its development in Matthew. Also to be examined 
is the important question of whether there is a difference in Matthew 
between kingdom of heaven and kingdom of God. Finally, we will 
examine how Matthew’s kingdom of heaven functions as part of his 
broader heaven and earth theme. 


Jesus’ KERYGMA AND THE KINGDOM 


Centrality and Forms 


Regardless of whether one is approaching the Gospels from a narrative 
perspective or one is engaging in some form of historical Jesus study, 
there is undoubtedly a scholarly consensus that the kingdom or reign 
of God is the central message of Jesus’ ministry. Substantiation of this 
claim can easily be found in even the most cursory treatments of the 
kingdom of God theme.’ 


! Virtually every book on Jesus’ kingdom message begins with this understanding. 
James Dunn’s recent Jesus Remembered, which could certainly not be called a cursory 
treatment, summarizes the issue this way: “In short, the evidence we have points to 
one and only one clear conclusion: that Jesus was remembered as preaching about 
the kingdom of God and that this was central to his message and mission." Dunn, 
Jesus Remembered, 387. 
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Each of the Synoptic accounts readily shows the centrality of the 
kingdom, but Matthew above all highlights this theme. For example, at 
the basic level of vocabulary frequency, Matthew uses both Baoweta 
and Baotteds significantly more often than the other Evangelists.” 
More telling, we find that the kingdom is emphasized at crucial points 
in Matthew’s narrative. At the beginning of John the Baptist’s ministry 
(3:2), at the beginning of Jesus’ shortly after (4:17), and then again in 
10:7 when Jesus commissions his own followers to go out, we find the 
same announcement: “The kingdom of heaven is near.” Likewise, at 
the structural seams of Matthew in 4:23, 9:35, and 24:14, we find the 
thrice-repeated phrase “the gospel of the kingdom.’ Additionally, 
through the weight of simple repetition, Matthew makes the kingdom 
focus clear: the Beatitudes are framed with reference to the kingdom of 
heaven (5:3, 10); entering the kingdom is what Jesus regularly exhorts 
people to do (5:19-20; 7:21; 18:3; 21:31; 23:13); the great Christian 
prayer—the Lord’s Prayer—has at its heart the request for God’s king- 
dom to come to earth (6:10); the entire Sermon on the Mount is rife 
with the language of the kingdom’; the series of parables in chapter 
13—which chiastically form the center of Matthew—describe in mani- 
fold ways what the kingdom is like,’ and later the kingdom is compared 
to laborers in a vineyard (20:1), a king throwing a wedding feast for his 
son (22:2), and virgins who keep their lamps lit (25:1). At crucial places 
and through constant repetition, Matthew particularly makes his hear- 
ers aware of the centrality of the message of the coming kingdom of 
God. In agreement with the sentiments of many commentators, Donald 
Hagner calls the kingdom in Matthew the “controlling theme."* 


2 Baotreta occurs 55 times in Matthew in a variety of phrases, including kingdom 
of heaven (32x) and kingdom of God (4x). This is more often than any other Gospel 
and more frequent than the rest of the NT combined. The same is true for Baoteds 
(“king”) which occurs 22 times in Matthew, 16 in John, 12 in Mark and 11 in Luke. 

* See Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, and Kingdom, 128—131. 
Hagner, Matthew 1—13, li ff. 

* Betz states that “the principal theological concept in the Sermon on the Mount 
is that of ‘the kingdom of heaven’.” Betz, “Cosmogony and Ethics in the Sermon on 
the Mount,” 120. 

° R. T. France observes that kingdom of heaven “functions (especially in chapter 
13) virtually as a slogan for the whole scope of the ministry of Jesus." France, Matthew: 
Evangelist and Teacher, 262. 

5 Hagner Matthew I-13, lx. 
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It is well recognized that unique to Matthew is the expression 
kingdom of heaven. Much more will be said about this phrase in 
subsequent sections. For now, it is important to note that although this 
expression is the predominant one, it is not the only way to which the 
kingdom is referred in Matthew. We also find four occurrences of the 
traditional kingdom of God (12:28; 19:24; 21:31, 43), five references to 
the Father’s kingdom (6:10, 33; 13:43; 25:34; 26:29), two occurrences of 
the kingdom of the Son of Man (13:41; 16:28), one reference to Jesus’ 
kingdom (20:21), as well as six instances of the simple kingdom (4:23; 
8:12; 9:35; 13:19, 38; 24:14)." These frequent and manifold expressions 
have led many scholars to understand the kingdom as “the single most 
comprehensive concept in the first Gospel."? 


Semantic Matters 


There are two related semantic matters concerning the kingdom to 
discuss. The first concerns how to understand the intended sense of 
Baotreta. In the previous chapter we observed that Gustaf Dalman's 
view (that the Hebrew/Aramaic words for kingdom mean always kingly 
rule and never the kingdom) has become a widely held position. ‘This 
“rule/reign-only” view has been applied not only to OT and Jewish 
studies, but also to the analysis of Jesus’ proclamation. However, as 
helpful and correcting as Dalman's view may be to an older view of the 
kingdom as territory only, we are not required to swing to the oppo- 
site arc point of the pendulum in our understanding. There have been 
several sympathetic but reasoned critiques of Dalman which manifest 
a more balanced view? A close reading of the Gospels reveals that in 


7 There are also a few instances where kingdom occurs but not in reference to 
God's kingdom, such as Satan's kingdom (12:26) and kingdoms of the earthly world 
(4:8; 12:25; 24:7 [2x]). 

* Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, and Kingdom, 128. 

? A well-known example is Aalen, “‘Reign’ and ‘House’ in the Kingdom of God 
in the Gospels”: 215—240. Less well-known are the number of articles written by and 
for Bible translators. In a couple of specialized translation journals, several linguists 
working “on the ground” in foreign language Bible translation have wrestled repeat- 
edly with how to understand and faithfully render the NT’s use of BaotAeto into an 
assortment of world languages. Many (but not all) of these scholars argue that there 
are a variety of meanings that vary according to context and these contextual factors 
must be taken into consideration. BaoWeta cannot always be translated as “rule” or 
“reign.” This stands in noticeable contrast with Dalman’s advocacy for the single mean- 
ing of “rule.” Notable essays include Barclay Newman, Jr. “Translating “The Kingdom 
of God' and *The Kingdom of Heaven' in the New Testament," Bible Translator 25/4 
(1974): 401-404; idem, “The Kingdom of God/Heaven in the Gospel of Matthew,” 
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fact, the uses of kingdom language are too variegated and nuanced to 
force upon all of them the monolithic conception of kingly rule.” In the 
Gospels BaotAeta is a multivalent term whose semantic range at times 
includes spatial notions.!! While the idea of reign or rule may indeed be 
the most frequent usage, it is a naive linguistic understanding to operate 
as if this “core idea” excludes all other areas on the map of meaning. It 
is far more reasonable to speak of the different ways in which Baoveia 
is used in different contexts." We will revisit this idea one more time 
below when discussing Matthew's kingdom of heaven. 


Bible Translator 27/4 (1976): 427—434; idem, “Translating “The Kingdom of God’ 
Outside the Gospels,” Bible Translator 29/2 (1978): 225-231; Warren Glover, ““The 
Kingdom of God’ in Luke,” Bible Translator 29/2 (1978): 231—237; Willis Ott, “A New 
Look at the Concept of the Kingdom of God,” Notes on Translation special edition 2 
(1984): 2-81; Tony Pope and Randall Buth, “Kingdom of God, Kingdom of Heaven,” 
Notes on Translation 119 (1987): 1-31; Rick Brown, “Translating the Whole Concept 
of the Kingdom,” Notes on Translation 14/2 (2000): 1-48; idem, “A Brief History of 
Interpretations of “he Kingdom of God’ and Some Consequences for Translation,” 
Notes on Translation 15/2 (2001): 3-23. 

A most recent survey of this discussion is found in Hans Kvalbein’s essay on the 
meaning of kingdom language in the Gospel of Thomas. He argues that the spatial sense 
may indeed be the best starting point for understanding BaowWeta tod 0£00 in all four 
Gospels. He mentions several scholars who have expressed similar sentiments and he 
concludes that “there is no reason to replace the well-established translation ‘kingdom 
of God’ with a nomen actionis like ‘rule’ or ‘reign of God’ in presentations of the message 
of Jesus.” Hans Kvalbein, “The Kingdom of the Father in the Gospel of Thomas," 
in John Fotopoulos, ed., The New Testament and Early Christian Literature in Greco-Roman 
Context: Studies in Honor of David E. Aune (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 206. 

! This is the understanding expressed by a number of scholars including BDAG, U. 
Luz, J. C. O'Neill, E W. Beare, S. Aalen, Norman Perrin, Mark Saucy, Herman Rid- 
derbos, J. P. Meier, and others. Saucy observes that ^while the emphasis of the term 
may be on the reign, one can hardly imagine a reign that has no realm." He goes on 
to quote Ridderbos to the same effect: “In the nature of the case a dominion to be 
effective must create or maintain a territory where it can operate. So the absence of 
any idea of a spatial Kingdom would be very strange." H. Norman Perrin, The Kingdom 
of God in the Teaching of jesus, 168—185; Mark Saucy, “The Kingdom-of-God Sayings in 
Matthew,” Bibliotheca Sacra 151 (April-June 1994), 182, n.21; Herman Ridderbos, The 
Coming of the Kingdom (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed, 1962), 26, 343-344. 
Beare, Matthew, 35. Ulrich Luz, “BaowWeta” in Balz and Schneider, Exegetical Diction- 
ary of the New Testament, 1:201. J. C. O'Neill, “The Kingdom of God”: 130-141. J. P. 
Meier, A Marginal Jew, Volume 2, 240. 

? This is the view convincingly argued by Rick Brown in his essay, “A Brief History of 
Interpretations of “The Kingdom of God’.” Brown traces the history of interpretation 
and shows how Dalman’s novel views fit into late nineteenth-century thoughts. Now, 
however, Dalman is often accepted uncritically. However, as Brown points out (concur- 
ring with O’Neill), commentators who follow Dalman’s “one meaning only” view must 
go to unbelievable lengths of contorting assorted texts to fit their one meaning. This 
over-simplified approach “can blind the translator to the breadth of meaning that the 
kingdom terms have in their many different contexts” (p. 18). Again, it is unfortunate 
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Intimately related to discerning the semantic meaning of Boou.eto is 
the question of how to translate the term into English. This is obviously 
the counterpart to the previous discussion, but of late it has taken on 
some new hues because of political and social concerns related to the 
term "kingdom." While Dalman's view has been known and heeded for 
some time, it has only been in the last few decades that scholars have 
actually begun using a different term when translating Baoweta. Old 
habits die hard, and the medium of print (especially when it comes 
to Bible translations) is a conservative enterprise. Nevertheless, with 
increasing frequency in recent years, one finds works in both English 
and German which use some form of “rule” or “reign” as a conscious 
substitute for “kingdom.” Footnotes testify that this is due to the influ- 
ence of Dalman. In the last ten years particularly, however, another 
translation option has come to the table: “empire.” This latter term 
has arisen because of new readings of the NT in light of its Roman 
imperial context. Several scholars have begun translating BoiXeto with 
"empire," stating that the use of this term in the NT was in conscious 
opposition to Caesar and the injustices of the Roman Empire. Most 
notable in this regard is the prolific Matthean scholar Warren Carter. 
In fact, a chronological reading of Carter’s works over the last decade 
reveals a conscious concern about how to translate BociAeto and a 
shift in emphasis. In his 1997 SNT article, Carter acknowledges the 
difficulty of translating the word and recognizes that while “reign” is 
the primary meaning, at times spatial and temporal aspects are present." 
He goes on to point out a trend in some quarters to use even more 
non-traditional translations. Several feminist scholars prefer to avoid 
the supposed patriarchy in “kingdom” and instead use “household” 
or “kin-dom.”’* As another example, W. J. Everett wants instead to 
retranslate the kingdom of God as “God’s Federal Republic" for the 
contemporary church in the United States. In his 1997 article Carter 


that Brown's excellent articles fall outside the radar screen of most NT scholars because 
of their appearance in translation-specific journals. 

13 Warren Carter, “Narrative/Literary Approaches to Matthean Theology: The 
‘Reign of the Heavens’ as an Example (Mt. 4.17—5.12)," 7SNT 67 (1997), 15, n. 46. 

14 Letty M. Russell, Household of Freedom: Authority in Feminist Theology (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1987); A. M. Isasi-Diaz, “Solidarity: Love of Neighbor in the 
1980's,? in S. B. Thistlethwaite and M. P. Engels (eds), Lift Every Voice: Constructing 
Christian Theologies from the Underside (New York: Harper & Row, 1990). 

5 W. J. Everett, God's Federal Republic: Reconstructing our Governing Symbol (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1988). 
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only acknowledges these alternatives and states that they “are not with- 
out difficulty.” He chooses instead to employ “reign of the heavens” for 
Matthew’s phrase.'® In subsequent years, however, Carter has moved 
away from “reign” more toward the term “empire.” He is sensitive to 
the injustices perpetrated in the colonial period and does not want to 
suggest God's reign is of a similarly oppressive nature." Nevertheless, 
he is now preferring the term “empire” “to highlight God’s empire as 
resistance to and as an alternative to Rome’s empire.” '® 

How are we to evaluate these various translation options for Bou eto? 
Because the notion of BaoWeta occurs in so many different contexts and 
with apparently nuanced meanings, there 1s simply no single translation 
equivalent that will work in all instances (contra Dalman).'? The option 
of choosing not to translate the term at all, but instead just transcribing 
basileia is a less than helpful solution because it fails to communicate 
anything to the modern reader.? 'The more radical alternatives such 
as "kin-dom" and “household” are too disconnected from the Jewish 
tradition of the kingdom, not to mention the eschatological vision of 
many NT texts which maintain a hierarchy with Jesus as King (cf. 
1 Cor 15:23-28; Rev 19:11—20:4). The development of using the term 
"empire" 1s helpful in highlighting the reality of the Roman Imperial 
context to the Gospels, but I fear too narrowly construes the idea along 
those lines as if this is the only or even most important historical context 
of the NT. The long Jewish tradition of the notion of the kingdom 
must be at least as important for Jesus’ kerygma as the situatedness of 


16 This expression continues to be used throughout the essays in Carter's 1998 book 
with John Paul Heil: Matthews Parables: Audience- Oriented Perspectives (Washington: Catholic 
Biblical Association, 1998). 

U Carter, ^Narrative/Literary Approaches,” 16. 

18 Carter, Matthew and the Margins, 372. Discussion can also be found on page 93. 
See also his book, Matthew and Empire. On page 5 of Matthew and Empire Carter writes, 
“the term basileia, which is usually translated with the quaint English term ‘kingdom,’ 
commonly refers to empires like Rome's...'To speak of, to pray for God's Empire 
(Matt 6:10) in the midst of Rome's empire is to indicate profound dissatisfaction with 
Rome's empire." 

19 This is the conclusion of Schnackenburg, God's Rule and Kingdom, 354—357. Stege- 
mann concludes likewise: depending on context, Jesus’ expression “can mean the Reign of 
God, the Rule of God, or the Realm of the Rule of God...Tt is difficult, then, to find a single 
translation that will fit all cases.” Hartmut Stegemann, The Library of Qumran: On the 
Essenes, Qumran, John the Baptist, and Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 235. 

2 This is the tack taken by Elaine Wainwright in her essay “The Gospel of Mat- 
thew,” in Searching the Scriptures: A Feminist Commentary (ed. Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza; 
New York: Cross Road, 1994): 635-677. 
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the NT documents in the Roman Empire. This is the great danger 
inherent in the current spate of interest in reading the NT against the 
Roman Empire: in a faddish way it tends to overplay the Roman card 
and construe all texts through this lens.” Additionally it is also worth 
noting that, unwittingly, “empire” shifts the semantic sense back on to 
a primarily spatial concept rather than a focus on the “rule” or “reign.” 
These latter two terms are acceptable and again, may even be a good 
translation for many of the instances of BaotAeta in the NT. They are 
not exclusively accurate, however. Retaining the traditional “kingdom,” 
as I have done in this work, is also a valid option as at times this is the 
sense communicated by the word and, as has been observed, God’s 
reign logically necessitates a spatial territory over which he reigns, at 
least eschatologically. Moreover, I will argue below that in Matthew the 
spatial sense is the predominant one. 


‘THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


Daniel 2—7 as the Origin of Matthew’s Kingdom of Heaven 


In the last chapter we observed the development of the notion of God’s 
kingship throughout the literature preceding the time of Jesus. We also 
observed that the expression kingdom of heaven is found in no texts 
before Matthew and only occasionally afterwards. ‘Thus, there are no 
direct literary precedents for Matthew’s phrase. Its great frequency in 
Matthew cries out for an historical explanation. We do find that in the 
later literature, a few texts begin to connect the notions of God’s king- 
ship/kingdom with his heavenly dwelling. This connection crops up in 
expressions like “King of Heaven” (Tobit 13:13; 3 Macc 2:2) and “Sov- 
ereign of heaven” (2 Macc 15:3-4, 22). Even more specifically, in the 
book of Judith in particular, God's reigning from heaven (“the God of 
heaven") is often contrasted with earthly potentates. Such trends are 
the primordial soup out of which Matthew's usage apparently evolved. 
However, we can discern an even more direct, genetic origin for Mat- 
thew's unique expression: Daniel 2-7. 


?' Also, as Philip Esler points out in personal conversation, first-century Jews and 
Christians were aware of many empires other than the Roman one, such as the 
Parthian/Persian, Indian, and even Chinese empires. Thus, it is too constricting to 
read BaowAeta as if the Roman Empire is the only connotation that this word would 
conjure up. 
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A study of the history of influence of the book of Daniel reveals that 
this work was very important throughout the Second Temple period 
and beyond.” One of the most important roles that Daniel played was 
in the stream of development from the pre-exilic prophets to the later 
“apocalyptic” literature (however broadly defined).? But beyond this 
connection, we also find that, in general, Daniel was a widely attested 
and an apparently well-known work. Several copies of the book have 
been discovered at Qumran, and mention of Daniel is found in 1 Mac- 
cabees, Sibylline Oracles 3, 3 Maccabees, and 4 Ezra, as well as frequently 
in many eras of the rabbinic traditions.** Additionally, Josephus calls 
Daniel *one of the greatest prophets" and devotes a portion of his 
Antiquities to a lengthy paraphrase of Daniel. 

The marked influence of Daniel is also found in the NT. It is clear 
that Daniel formed an important conceptual context for Jesus and 
the authors of the NT.” The most obvious connection is the Gospels’ 
frequent emphasis on the “Son of Man,” apparently stemming from 
Daniel 7:13.°° The other well-recognized connection between Daniel 
and the NT is the idea of the “abomination of desolation."? In addi- 
tion to these specific links between Daniel and the NT, the index of 
citations and allusions in the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece 
(27th ed.) also bespeaks Daniel’s importance: listed are approximately 
200 references to Daniel in the NT books. As Craig Evans points out, 
“proportionately, this puts Daniel in the same category as Isaiah and 


? Recently a weighty, two volume analysis of Daniel's composition and reception has 
appeared as The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception (ed. J. J. Collins and P. Flint). 

?5 The exact relationship of Daniel to the origins of “apocalypticism” has been 
debated. Related to this, the connection of Daniel to the Enochic traditions has gener- 
ated an assortment of views. Collins, against Ploger and Hanson, sees not a continuous 
strand of this tradition, but both similarities and differences which stem from a similar 
historical situation. J. J. Collins, Daniel (Hermeneia), 70-71. 

** Collins, Daniel (Hermeneia), 72-89. 

* See especially A. Y. Collins, “The Influence of Daniel on the NT.” Other specific 
works include Greg Beale, The Use of Daniel in Jewish Apocalyptic Literature and in the 
Revelation of St John (Washington: University Press of America, 1984). 

?* The translation, meaning, and origin of this phrase has virtually spawned its own 
cottage industry of defenders and detractors. A list of relevant articles and monographs 
can be found in the footnotes of A. Y. Collins, “The Influence of Daniel,” 90-91. More 
recently, on the history of the interpretation of “son of man,” see Delbert Burkett, 
The Son of Man Debate: A History and Evaluation (SNTSMS 107; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999). 

27 Found in Dan 9:27; 11:31; 12:11; cf Matt 24:15; Mark 13:14. See D. Ford, The 
Abomination of Desolation in Biblical Eschatology (Washington: University Press of America, 
1979). 
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the Psalms, the books most frequently quoted and alluded to in the 
New 'Iestament."?? 

Even more directly relevant to our discussion, a few scholars have 
argued that Jesus' understanding of the kingdom was likely most 
influenced by the kingdom theme in Daniel. David Wenham observes 
that several scholars have mentioned the possible influence of Daniel 
on Jesus’ kingdom teaching, but “the full significance of the Danielic 
background has not usually been recognized, and that in fact the book of 
Daniel may be the primary background to the Gospels’ teaching about the Kingdom.”*° 
Wenham identifies the key passages as Daniel 2 and 7, and argues that 
there are both linguistic and conceptual links with these texts and the 
Gospels. He acknowledges that there are other possible backdrops for 
the Gospels’ usage (such as the Targums and rabbinic literature), but that 
the Daniel texts provide a more direct and obvious context.*° Further, 
he points out that with the other obvious connections between Daniel 
and the Gospels (cf. the Son of Man), it is very reasonable to assume 
Danielic influence on the crucial matter of the kingdom as well. Craig 
Evans concurs with Wenham and develops this idea much more fully. 
He argues that Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom is consistent with 
other Second ‘Temple texts but that it “bears important afhnities to 
some of the distinctive elements that make up the Danielic vision"?! 
Evans highlights seven “telling indications” of Daniel's influence on 
Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom.? Through an impressive array 
of linguistic links between the Gospels and Daniel, Evans presents a 
convincing case for the essential Danielic background to Jesus’ proc- 
lamation of the kingdom. Neither Wenham nor Evans seems aware 
that the famous Gustaf Dalman much earlier had concluded that in 
fact the historical Jesus “borrowed the term ‘sovereignty of God’ as an 
eschatological designation from the Book of Daniel."*? 

Drilling down one more level, we can find several bits of evidence of 
Daniel's influence on Matthew in particular. There are at least thirty 


°8 Craig A. Evans, “Daniel in the New Testament: Visions of God's Kingdom," in 
The Book of. Daniel: Composition and Reception, 2:490. 

? D. Wenham, “The Kingdom of God and Daniel," ExpTim 98 (1987), 132. Em- 
phasis mine. 

9? Wenham, “The Kingdom of God and Daniel,” 133. 

3! Evans, “Daniel in the New Testament,” 509. 

32 Evans, “Daniel in the New Testament," 510—523. 

55 Dalman, Words of Jesus, 136. 
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allusions to Daniel in the Gospel of Matthew.** For example, in the 
rationale given for the parabolic nature of Jesus’ teaching (13:10—15), 
Jesus says that to the outsiders things are hidden, but the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven are granted to the disciples. This has close con- 
nections to Daniel 2:27—28 where Daniel proclaims that it is the God in 
heaven who will reveal mysteries to the king.” This Daniel passage also 
refracts its light onto Jesus’ words in Matthew 11:25-27, where Jesus 
thanks the Lord of heaven and earth for hiding things from the wise 
but revealing them to babes (cp. Dan 2:21—23+28-29).*° The parable 
of the mustard seed (13:31—32) likewise alludes strongly to a Danielic 
saying. Matthew's description of the birds of heaven dwelling in the 
branches of the seed-sprung tree is verbally almost a direct quote from 
Theodotion Daniel 4:21 (c£. 4:12). The correlation drawn between a 
tree and the kingdom that occurs in Matthew 13:31—32 clearly draws 
upon the image of Nebuchadnezzar's tree-kingdom dream in Daniel 
4:10-27.? Also noteworthy is Matthew’s eschatological discourse in 
chapters 24—25. These chapters reveal many references to Daniel,’ 
including a direct connection in Matthew 24:15: “So when you see the 
desolating sacrilege spoken of by the prophet Daniel...” the last portion of 
which is absent in Mark and Luke. 

Beyond these specific textual connections, there are also several 
conceptual links between Matthew and Daniel. As discussed above, 
Evans makes an extensive argument for the close relationship between 
Daniel’s eschatological vision of the kingdom and Jesus’ proclamation. 
This connection certainly applies to Matthew and is even highlighted 
by texts like Matthew 16:28 where the other Gospels read “kingdom 
of God” while Matthew refers to the kingdom of the Son of Man (cf. 
Dan 7:13-14). There are also the interesting conceptual connections 


** Based in part on the listing of Daniel-Matthew connections in the index of the 
NA27 Greck text. 

3 Evans, “Daniel in the New Testament,” 513; A. Y. Collins, “The Influence of 
Daniel," 106. Notice also that Matthew alone retains the plural uvotfjpux that comes 
directly from the Greek of Daniel. 

3 Werner Grimm, Jesus und das Danielbuch, Band 1: Jesu Einspruch gegen das Offenba- 
rungsystem Daniels (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1984), 1—66, has an extensive discussion of 
the connection of these two passages. See also Evans, “Daniel in the New Testament,” 
518. 

? Hagner, Matthew 1—13, 386-387; A. Y. Collins, “The Influence of Daniel,” 107. 

9? Examples include Matt 24:13-15 and Dan 9:24-27, 11:31, 12:1; Matt 24:30 
and Dan 7:13; Matt 25:31—32 and Dan 7:9-14; Matt 25:46 and Dan 12:2. See also 
the insightful comments on how Daniel informs Matt 24—25 in Davies and Allison, 
Matthew, 3:332. 
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between Joseph, Daniel and Matthew. As has been observed, the stories 
of Daniel and the patriarch Joseph have many obvious parallels.” The 
significance of this is highlighted even more when one observes how 
Joseph the husband of Mary in Matthew 1-2 parallels both Daniel 
and the OT Joseph." Related to this connection is the appearance of 
the “magi from the East,” who were often associated with Daniel and 
the Babylonian Exile (cf. Dan 2:2, 10).*! Not only at the beginning of 
Matthew (1—2), but also at its consummating end (28:16-20), we find 
conceptual connections with Daniel. Several scholars have argued that 
reflection on Daniel 7:13-14 forms the very structure of the formula 
at the end of Matthew.” 


All of these rich connections between Daniel and the NT, the Gospels, 
and particularly Matthew—and especially the insight that Daniel's 
kingdom image was influential for Jesus—provide a solid foundation on 
which to propose a new explanation for Matthew's expression kingdom 
of heaven. Matthew, drinking deeply at the waters of Daniel, has developed his 
kingdom of heaven language and theme from the same motif. and similar language in 
Daniel 2-7. I suggest that the theme, narrative, and theology of Daniel 
2—7 provide the most likely historical and literary origin for Matthew's 
kingdom of heaven language and the heaven and earth theme.? This 
proposal builds upon the already-recognized connections between 


39 See Collins, Daniel (Hermeneia), 39-40. 

?' As Davies and Allison point out, the Matthean Joseph is like the OT Joseph in 
that *(1) he has a father named Jacob; (2) goes down to Egypt; (3) has dreams given to 
him about the future; (4) is chaste and godly; and (5) is long-suffering and disinclined 
to shame others or exhibit their faults." Several of these parallels could be made with 
Daniel as well. Matthew, 1:182. 

*' According to Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:228, traditionally this was the view 
of Celsus, Jerome, and Augustine. Many modern commentators understand the refer- 
ence to magi from the East as Danielic and Babylonian. For example, Hagner Matthew 
1-13, 27; Gundry, Matthew, 26—27. 

*? Most strongly argued is J. Schaberg, The Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit: The Triadic 
Phrase in Matthew 28:19b (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981). Reviews of this idea can be 
found in Hagner, Matthew 14-28, 881—893; Davies and Allison, Matthew, 3:676-678. 

5 After developing this understanding, I was pleased to find confirmation buried 
in the supplement to Cremer’s Lexicon. He briefly suggests that rather than being a 
circumlocution, Matthew’s ù BaotAeta tov odpavév likely comes from Daniel 2:44—45 
with its contrast with the world kingdoms. Cremer does not develop this nor does he 
make mention of the theme in Daniel 2-7, but he does notice that both in Daniel 
2 and Matthew, an antithesis of kingdoms is present. Cremer, Lexicon, 663. Similarly, 
Gundry in passing calls Daniel 4 the “seed-plot” for Matthew’s use of the term. 
Gundry, Matthew, 43. 
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Daniel and Matthew, and shows that these connections are more than 
allusive and incidental, but are fundamental and vital. A. Y. Collins has 
observed that the book of Daniel as a whole (and especially chapters 
7-12) “served as one of several models for the author of Revelation 
in shaping that work's form and content.”** I suggest that in the same 
way Daniel as a whole (and especially chapters 2-7) shape much of 
Matthew's perspective, including especially his kingdom of heaven 
language. 

Evidence for this proposal can be found in the first instance by notic- 
ing the similar emphasis on heaven language and the heaven and earth 
theme in both Daniel and Matthew. As discussed in Chapter Two and 
Chapter Eleven, the Hebrew and Aramaic words for heaven appear 
quite frequently in Daniel (33x), especially in chapters 2-7 (28x). The 
frequency of heaven in the Aramaic portion is very high relative to 
its length. One of the recurrent uses of heaven is in the phrase “God 
of heaven” (2:18, 19, 37, 44) and the related, “God in heaven" (2:28), 
“Lord of heaven” (5:23), and “King of heaven" (4:34). Additionally, it 
is noteworthy that thirteen of the twenty-eight Aramaic references are 
joined in context with a reference to the earth, thus forming thematic 
pairs. This last observation corresponds to the insight that Daniel 2-7 
itself provides an elaborate and extended discourse which juxtaposes 
the themes of heaven, earth, and kingdom, as was argued in the 
previous chapter. These themes are woven into the chiastic structure 
of the stories of chapters 2-7, focusing especially on the central and 
lengthy narrative of Nebuchadnezzar (4:1-37). The theme of the God 
of heaven's kingdom over against the kingdoms of the earth is mark- 
edly apparent and strong throughout. Additionally, particular verses 
serve as concentrated lightning rods for these themes, such as Daniel 
2:37 and 44, and 4:37 (“King of heaven"). The great frequency in 
Matthew of heaven language, kingdom language, and the heaven and 
earth theme have all now been demonstrated by the present work. It 
is not difficult to see, then, how strikingly similar the juxtaposition of 
these themes is in both Daniel and Matthew. The significance of this 


“ A. Y. Collins, “The Influence of Daniel,” 90. As an interesting sidenote, it is 
worth mentioning how often the connections between Matthew and Revelation have 
been highlighted to me while researching for the present work. This has been most 
apparent in the use in both books of the heaven and earth motif. The broader con- 
nections between Matthew and Revelation as the canonical bookends of the NT 
deserve further study. 
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is highlighted by the fact that while other ancient Jewish and Christian 
works do occasionally manifest these themes, no two works do to the 
degree that Matthew and Daniel do. This fact, combined with the 
other demonstrable connections between Matthew and Daniel makes 
the postulation of a literary connection highly probable. 

Specifically, it appears that Matthew (and/or Jesus, see below) takes up 
and adjusts Daniel’s “God of heaven” and kingdom language and con- 
verts them into his own expression “kingdom of heaven.”* In a similar 
way, God of heaven likely feeds into Matthew’s Father in heaven.*? At 
the same time, Matthew employs both kingdom of heaven and Father 
in heaven as important parts of the broader heaven and earth contrast 
theme—a theme that is also very apparent in Daniel 2-7. Diagram- 
matically, the linguistic connection can be pictured like this: 


Daniel Matthew 

God of heaven + kingdom > kingdom of heaven 

God of heaven > Father in heaven? 

God of heaven in contrast with — kingdom of heaven in contrast with 
earthly kings earthly kingdoms 


Not only the language, but also the flow of the narrative of Daniel 
2—7 likewise provides clues for Matthew’s own structure. As observed 
above, the opening chapters of Matthew 1—2 show many connections 


? In a similar way to what I am suggesting, Timothy McLay has recently argued 
that Matthew picks up on the language and ideas of OG Jonah to weave a nascent 
“Descent into Hades" theme into his Gospel. McLay observes that Matthew's unique 
phrase, kapôia tis yfig (Matt 12:40) is likely a Matthean creation combining the OG 
Jonah phrases eig B&On kapõiaç Qo cong (“into the depths of the heart of the sea”) 
and KatéBnv ei yv (I descended into the earth”). R. Timothy McLay, The Use of the 
Septuagint in New Testament Research (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 161. 

** Note again the close connection between God as Father and God as King in the 
Jewish literature (see Chapter Nine) and the fact that at times the kingdom is explicitly 
described as the (heavenly) Father’s kingdom: Matt 13:43; 26:29; cf. 6:9-10, 33. Ger- 
hard Schneider likewise suggests that “kingdom of heaven” and “Father in heaven” are 
closely related to each other and to “God in heaven,” though he does not draw any 
connections to Daniel. Gerhard Schneider, “‘Im Himmel—auf Erden," 286-287. 

*” Notice that “God of heaven,” a regular description of God in the Second Temple 
literature and especially Daniel, appears nowhere in Matthew, nor does Matthew ever 
speak explicitly about God (8¢d¢) being in heaven, though certainly this is the implica- 
tion of the Father in heaven and the fact that God's throne is there (5:34). This lends 
credence to the suggestion that “God in heaven" and his kingdom have been converted 
into “the kingdom of heaven” and “Father in heaven.” Could the preference for the 
latter expression also reflect the emphasis on the “Son of Man"? 
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with Daniel 2-7. Both books feature important dreams as well as mani- 
festing a contrast of two different kings (Nebuchadnezzar and God; 
Herod and Jesus). Also, both Daniel 2-7 and Matthew look forward 
to a similar eschatological ending: the consummation-coming of God’s 
eternal kingdom by the heavenly coming (“on the clouds of heaven”) 
of the Son of Man (Dan 7:13-14; Matt 24:30). Also noteworthy is 
the fact that the conclusion of Matthew (28:16—20) alludes strongly 
to the conclusion of the Daniel 2-7 cycle (especially 7:13-14). N. T. 
Wright has suggested that the Son of Man (cf. Adam) in Daniel 7 is 
in conscious contrast to the bestiality of Nebuchadnezzar, and also is 
understood by Jesus as a picture of restored creation and humanity.” 
If this is correct, it highlights the coherence of Daniel 2-7 and makes 
the connections between Daniel 7 and Matthew 28 even stronger (cf. 
the heaven and earth allusion to creation in 28:18).'? 

In sum, the accumulation of links between Daniel 277 and Matthew 
and the juxtaposition of the themes of God's kingdom and the heaven 
and earth contrast make it very likely that Matthew has developed his 
expression kingdom of heaven and its usage in the heaven and earth 
motif from reflection on Daniel 2-7. This is not necessarily suggest- 
ing that Matthew has uniquely coined the phrase kingdom of heaven, 
although he may well have. But I am arguing that he certainly creatively 
developed the phrase through reflection on the important text of Daniel. 
Though the actual genesis of the expression is forever covered by the 
mists of history, of course someone must have been the first person to 
put the words together in this way, and in terms of textual witnesses, 
Matthew is the earliest. It is not difficult to see how such a useful 
expression, especially one that draws richly on other similar phrases in 
the tradition, could quickly disseminate beyond the author's own realm 
and become adopted by other users of different persuasions (cf. later 
rabbinic literature). Therefore, it is certainly possible that Matthew was 
the creator, even though the expression 1s found later in textual tradi- 
tions that are almost certainly not dependent on him. 


48 Wright discusses the importance of Daniel (including how Dan 2-7 hang together) 
in The New Testament and the People of God, 289—297, 312—318. 

? Recall also from Chapter Eleven reference to Robert Wilson's argument that 
behind the imagery of Daniel 7 lies the creation myth of Genesis. Robert W. Wilson, 
“Creation and New Creation: The Role of Creation Imagery in the Book of Daniel,” 
in God Who Creates, 190—203. 
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To return to the main point, Matthew's favorite expression kingdom 
of heaven is a shorthand-joining together of the two ideas of the uni- 
versal *God of heaven" with this God's coming eschatological kingdom, 
all the while in conscious counterpoint to the rulers of the earth. Thus, 
we end up with this perfect and weighty phrase, the kingdom of heaven, 
which Matthew uses as one of his four idiolectic ways to speak of the 
heaven and earth contrast. Because of the centrality of the kingdom 
message and the importance of Daniel, this element of the four in 
many ways is the culminating one. The fuller significance of Matthew's 
evocation of Daniel will be discussed below in relation to the function 
of kingdom of heaven in Matthew's heaven and earth scheme. 


The Basic Meaning of Kingdom of Heaven 


Having offered an explanation for the origin of Matthew’s important 
phrase kingdom of heaven, we can now consider its meaning. I will 
argue in the final section of this chapter that the ultimate meaning of 
kingdom of heaven in Matthew resides in its function in the heaven and 
earth theme. But before this, there are other aspects of the basic mean- 
ing of kingdom of heaven that need to be addressed. 


(1) The Grammar and Semantics of ù Baodeia tév obpavav 

I argued above that the semantic range of BaotAeta in the Gospels has a 
variety of meanings; it cannot be limited only to “rule” or “reign,” even 
though these at times may serve as the best glosses. When considering 
the meaning of f| BaotAeta tõôv oopavóv in particular it is worthwhile 
to revisit these questions of semantics and translation. We must begin 
by examining the entire expression, 1 BaoiWeta tHv oópovóv. When 
discussing the meaning of kingdom in Matthew, scholars rarely if ever 
begin with what 1s obviously the most unique and most important way 
that Matthew speaks about the kingdom: ') BaouUAeto tov odpavav. This 
is a consequence of too quickly assuming that heaven is merely a rever- 
ential circumlocution and therefore no more needs to be said. However, 
this crucial Matthean phrase must first be mined for its meaning. 

So, to do justice to the question of whether ù BaoiAeto tov odpavdv 
has spatial or territorial connotations or only means rule or reign, we 
must first examine the grammatical relationship between Bao eto and 
the following genitive phrase, t@v ovpavév. It is difficult to find much 
discussion on this question at all in the literature, again, because of the 
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reverential circumlocution assumption. It appears that the unspoken 
(and probably unconsidered) understanding is that the tv ovpavav 
is a subjective genitive, such that the “heavens” is the subject of the 
verbal idea inherent in Baowdeia; hence, in effect, “God rules.” It 
is apparent that this is based on two key assumptions: that Baoeta 
exclusively means “rule” or “reign” (very verbal notions), and that 
heaven is merely a direct (circumlocutionary) reference to God. But 
regarding both assumptions, I have sought to show that there are bet- 
ter and fuller understandings; Boi eto does not always mean “rule” 
or “reign,” and oùpavóç is a metonymical reference to the realm of 
God above and only indirectly to God himself (and not for reverential 
circumlocution reasons). 

The Greek genitive is an incredibly flexible case with a wide variety 
of potential meanings and there are other grammatical options for the 
relationship between Baotreta and tov ovpavav.*! Of these the most 
viable options in this instance are a genitive of source/origin or an 
attributive genitive.’ As a genitive of source or origin, the expression 
communicates that heaven is the source or origin of the kingdom that 
Jesus is proclaiming. This interpretation could conceivably be adopted 
whether one holds to heaven as a reverential circumlocution or not, 
and however one understands the semantic meaning of Baoreta. 
This interpretation is in fact the one taken by a few scholars? and is 
an improvement over the subjective genitive assumption. 


°° The only scholar I have discovered to explicitly argue this is Kingsbury: “Since 
the genitive ‘(of ) Heaven’ (fon ouranon) is subjective in nuance and a metonym for ‘God,’ 
the purpose of the expression ‘the kingdom of heaven’ is to assert the truth that ‘God 
rules (reigns).' Hence, ‘the Rule of God’ or ‘the Reign of God’ is a proper paraphrase 
of it.” J. D. Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, and Kingdom, 134. 

?' A most helpful and comprehensive delineation of the different possible mean- 
ings of the genitive in the Greek New Testament can be found in Daniel Wallace, 
Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1996), 72-136. 

5 One other potential option would be the basic genitive sense of possession. This 
is how R. C. H. Lenski, Interpretation of St. Matthews Gospel (Columbus: Lutheran Book 
Concern, 1932), 91, takes the genitives in both kingdom of heaven and kingdom of 
God. Thus, *the kingdom which belongs to the heavens, belongs to God." But it seems 
a more specific and appropriate kind of genitive is more likely for this particular phrase. 
In fact, Lenski goes on to suggest that in addition to the possessive, the genitives in 
kingdom of heaven also function subjectively and qualitatively (p. 92). 

5 Gundry, Matthew, 43, says explicitly that kingdom of heaven is a genitive of 
source. Carter, Matthew and the Margins, 93, writes, “the genitive of the heavens points 
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Alternatively, the t&v oopovóv could validly be understood as an 
attributive genitive. An attributive genitive “specifies an attribute or 
innate quality of the head substantive.”°* Examples include 6 «pitijg tis 
aductas, “judge of unrighteousness” = “unrighteous judge” (Lk 18:6) 
and tò oôpa tis Gpaptiac, “body of sin” = “sinful body” (Rom 6:6). 
As can be seen from these examples, the genitive phrase serves in effect 
as an attributive adjective, though it is more emphatic than a simple 
adjective. There are many uses of the attributive genitive throughout 
the NT, especially because of its similarity to Semitic style.” On rare 
occasions it is possible to understand a genitive reference to God 
(0zóc) in an attributive sense. For example, 2 Corinthians 1:12 reads 
év Onddtntt Kai eidikpiveia tod Beo, which is typically translated as 
“with holiness and godly sincerity.” While this use of to} 0£00 would not 
work in explaining the phrase BaotAeta tod Beo (a “godly kingdom"), 
it is intriguing to consider how the change in Matthew to tv ovpavav 
does in fact work very well as an attributive genitive. In this reading ù 
Baotreta tov odpavev, the kingdom of heaven, has the sense of “the 
heavenly kingdom." This very possible rendering makes sense on its 
own, but is further enhanced by recognition of the broader heaven and 
earth contrast theme throughout Matthew. The heavenly kingdom—or 
the kingdom whose characteristic relates to the divine, heavenly realm 
(indicated by the plural)—stands in obvious contrast to the earth.”° 


to God as the origin of this empire.” Thayer’s Lexicon, 97, explains kingdom of heaven 
as “the kingdom which is of heavenly or divine origin and nature.” This seems also 
to be the view of Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthdus (repr.; Wuppertal: R. Brockhaus, 
1984), 129, who says that kingdom of heaven indicates that the kingdom does not 
come from earth but heaven. It 1s difficult to discern exactly the view of Davies and 
Allison. They speak of the rule of God “whose creator is indicated by the genitive” 
(Matthew 1:389). This comes close to seeing the heaven as the origin. David Wenham, 
“The Kingdom of God and Daniel," 134, when speaking of the kingdom of God in 
Daniel, observes that it is possible that “the genitive in the phrase ‘Kingdom of God’ 
should be understood as a genitive of origin, i.e. as ‘the kingdom established by God’ 
rather than subjectively as ‘the kingdom that God rules’.” This is obviously comparable 
to kingdom of heaven. 

* Wallace, Greek Grammar, 86. 

5 In fact, this type of genitive construction is sometimes called a “Hebrew Geni- 
tive” because of its similarity to the attributive Semitic construction. It is found most 
often in authors whose style in other ways also reflects Semitic influence. Wallace, 
Greek Grammar, 86-87. 

°° Further evidence of the possibility of this understanding is found in other NT texts 
which speak of the kingdom as being heavenly or other-worldly. For example, Jesus says 
in John 18:36 that his kingdom is “not of this world,” and 2 Timothy 4:18 describes 
the kingdom as “heavenly” (thv Baotretav adtod tiv énovpdviov). Additionally, in light 
of Semitic influences on Matthew’s style, this type of genitive is very plausible. 
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These grammatical options open up new vistas of understanding 
upon Matthew’s important way of speaking about the kingdom. But as 
with all such discussions, we must not begin to think of these helpful 
grammatical categories as entirely distinct and mutually exclusive. While 
I do not think that the subjective genitive is the best understanding of ù 
Baoreia t&v oùpavõv, we are not forced to make an either-or choice 
between the source genitive and the attributive genitive. The nature 
of language, especially in a highly literary work, 1s such that multiple 
senses are often conveyed. It is very possible that both the source and 
attributive genitive understandings of ù BaotWeta tàv obpav@v com- 
municate important meanings for Matthew. Moreover, it is apparent that 
for this phrase, both the source genitive and attributive genitive overlap 
greatly in meaning. To speak about the kingdom as having its source or 
origin in heaven and also being characterized as heavenly are closely 
related; the one entails the other. Thus, while Matthew likely did not 
consciously consider what kind of genitive tov obpavév was, he would 
probably be very happy with either of these overlapping grammatical 
interpretations; both are true reflections of what he intended with the 
phrase kingdom of heaven. 

Additionally, it is noteworthy that both the source genitive and attribu- 
tive genitive understandings of fj Baoeta t&v ovpavav retain some 
sense of territory and space. As a source genitive, the kingdom is one 
which comes from heaven and whose origin is in heaven. As an attributive 
genitive, the kingdom is one that is characterized as having a heavenly 
nature, referring to the realm of heaven in distinction to the earth. And 
this is the crucial point: the addition of «àv odpavev to BaoWeta in 
Matthew makes it inevitable that some sense of a spatial understand- 
ing of the kingdom is communicated: understanding ù Baotieta tov 
obpavóv as meaning only the rule or reign of God in a non-spatial 
sense fails to account for the importance of Matthew's ascription of 
the kingdom as t@v obpavév. 

To flesh out this statement, we may observe that heaven does indeed 
regularly have a spatial sense in Matthew and therefore it is logical 
to see the same in his phrase n BacuAeto tOv oopovóv. The ancient 
notion of heaven as a place is to modern, “enlightened” scholars either 
a source of embarrassment or derision.’ In response, many prefer to 


? For example, Alfred North Whitehead queried, “As for the Christian theology, 
can you imagine anything more appallingly idiotic than the Christian idea of heaven?” 
Quoted in Wilbur M. Smith, The Biblical Doctrine of Heaven (Chicago: Moody Press, 
1968), 12. 
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construe the notion of heaven theologically as a symbol.” Regardless, 
it is undeniable that for most ancient peoples there was some real sense 
in which heaven was a place distinct from the earth. Hints of this can 
be seen in the strong semantic overlap between the invisible heavens 
(God's dwelling) and the visible heavens above. Additionally, the OT and 
Second Temple literature testify that heaven was understood as the place 
of God's throne (a symbol of his kingdom), the place of God's angels, 
and the place from which God spoke and issued help and judgment.?? 
The NT evidently shares this worldview. Matthew is no exception. It 
is clear that when Matthew refers to the Father as év totg obpavoic, 
this must have some sense of a dwelling place distinct from the earth. 
In Matthew 6:1—21 this heaven-dwelling Father is also described as 
being “in secret^—31.e., not visible—but this does not make his dwelling 
less of a place. Heaven is also described in Matthew as the place of 
God's throne (5:34) and the place of God's angels (18:10; 22:30; 24:36; 
28:2). To reiterate the point: to deny a spatial sense to ù BaciXeto t&v 
ovpav@v would require interpreting oopovóg in this phrase as bear- 
ing no relation to the rest of the spatial uses of ovpavdc throughout 
Matthew—especially the spatial sense of the many references to the 
Father in heaven. This last point is very important because of the close 
connection between God as Father and the kingdom in Matthew, both 
of which are described as tv obpava@v/év toic odpavots.” It made 
perfect sense for Matthew to emphasize the heavenly nature of the one 
when stating the same for the other. That is, as Matthew emphasizes 
that God the Father is heavenly/in heaven, so too it 1s appropriate to 
depict God's kingdom as a heavenly one/from heaven. We may also 
recall the fact that ñ BaoWeta tv oopaovóv inevitably uses the plural 
form of oùpavóç. According to my findings in Chapter Six above, 
these forms point to a reference to the divine realm as distinct from 
the earth. Again, this corresponds exactly with the form of the Father 
in heaven occurrences (év toig oopovoic).^' 


58 As but one example, see the discussion in Plummer, Matthew, 97. 

°° Guelich, Sermon on the Mount, 77, is on target when he states that heaven has a 
much broader function in Matthew than as a metonym for God. Instead, “it stands 
in continuity with the Old Testament concept of Aeaven as being God's realm where, 
enthroned, he rules over all the world." 

& Note also that among the texts which show a close relationship between the 
Father and the kingdom, 6:10 and 6:33 in particular speak in close proximity of the 
heavenly Father and his kingdom. These texts show the close connection between God 
as heavenly Father and God's heavenly kingdom. 

6l Interestingly, Hermann Cremer observes that plural forms of oopovóg never refer 
to God directly, but instead to his realm. Cremer, who seems to assume the idea that 
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There have indeed been a few scholars who have suggested that 
the kingdom of heaven in Matthew does relate some spatial or ter- 
ritorial notion, though none has pursued this line of thinking very far. 
Ulrich Mauser, reflecting on Matthew’s kingdom of heaven, under- 
stands heaven as having “a spatial element” according to the ancient 
worldview.” Gerhard Schneider, whose essay manifests more reflection 
on heaven in Matthew than any other scholar, argues explicitly for a 
spatial understanding of kingdom of heaven in the First Gospel. He 
observes that the idea that the “kingdom of heaven has drawn near” 
(Matt 3:2) has a spatial sense, especially compared to Matthew’s Vorlage 
in Mark 1:15 which has a temporal aspect missing in Matthew. He also 
notes that in 4:8 Matthew contrasts the kingdom of heaven with the 
kingdoms of the world, again implying a spatial sense. Schneider also 
states the Matthew replaces Mark’s “kingdom of God" with “kingdom 
of heaven” not to avoid the name of God, but to underline the heavenly 
background of the kingdom.™ This last point corresponds with my sug- 
gestion above that one of the senses of the genitive tv ovpavev is 
attributive: a heavenly kingdom. 

To sum up the present argument: to understand Matthew's presen- 
tation of the kingdom we must begin with his most frequent and ear- 
catching description of it, ñ Boi eto t&v oùpavõôv. When examined 
closely, taking care to notice the significance of the genitive phrase, we 
find that Matthew likely intended to communicate by the grammatical 
structure that God's kingdom is from heaven and heavenly. This understand- 
ing necessarily entails a spatial notion of the kingdom, contrary to the 
common Dalman-influenced view of BaotAeta which insists that only 
“rule” or “reign” are intended by the word. This spatial sense does not 
require that “rule” and “reign” be excluded from the semantic range 
of Baoveta in Matthew, but only that the sense of the kingdom as 
originating from a realm distinct from the earth be maintained. Addi- 
tionally, the from heaven and heavenly senses of 1) BaoWeta TOV oùpavõv 
correspond precisely with the broader heaven and earth contrast theme 
throughout Matthew. Finally, the other, varied references to the kingdom 


heaven could refer to God in a metonymical way, states that when obdpavdc is used in 
this way, it is always in the singular (presumably, Dan 4:23; 1 Maccabees). Cremer, 
Lexicon, 662—663. 

5? Ulrich Mauser, “Heaven in the World View of the New Testament,” 40. 

55 Schneider, *'Im Himmel—auf Erden’,” 289. 

9 Schneider, “‘Im Himmel—auf Erden," 287. 
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in Matthew—such as the Father’s kingdom, the kingdom, the kingdom 
of the Son of Man, the kingdom of God—should be understood in 
the same line as the predominant form Matthew employs, ù BociUeto 
tov oopavóv. This predominant form sets the tone for the other, less- 
specific references, which in turn communicate some additional aspect 
of Jesus’ kingdom proclamation. 


(2) The Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of God in Matthew 

We have just mentioned again that in Matthew the kingdom is referred 
to in a variety of ways—including four times as the kingdom of God®— 
even though kingdom of heaven is clearly the predominant and forma- 
tive expression. In light of Matthew's obvious preference for kingdom 
of heaven and the lack of this phrase in the other Gospels, a perennially 
perplexing question for scholars has been why these four instances of 
kingdom of God occur at all. T'he difficulty of this question 1s particu- 
larly acute because of the typical assumption that kingdom of heaven 
is simply Matthew’s redactional version of the other Evangelists’ king- 
dom of God, employed to avoid the name of God. Starting with this 
assumption, the four instances of kingdom of God then, are seen as 
anomalous and in need of explanation. If the purpose of kingdom of 
heaven in Matthew is to avoid saying kingdom of God, why are four 
occurrences of the latter still found? This dilemma for the traditional 
understanding of kingdom of heaven has resulted in a variety of expla- 
nations. A closely related question that arises when comparing Matthew 
with the other Gospels 1s which expression was original and which was 
redactional: did Jesus originally say (in Aramaic) “kingdom of heaven” 
hence Matthew’s phrase, or did he say “kingdom of God” as the other 
Evangelists have it? These two questions will now be examined, begin- 
ning with the latter first. 


95 The four certain instances of kingdom of God in Matthew are: 12:28, 19:24; 
21:31, 43. There is also a textually-uncertain occurrence at 6:33, which would bring the 
otal to five. For this verse the NA27 reads BaoiAeia but has the following tod 0200 in 
brackets. ‘This is because the two major witnesses, 8 and B both omit the latter phrase. 
However, both Hagner (Matthew 1—13, 161) and Davies and Allison (Matthew, 1:660) 
offer some arguments in favor of the longer reading. Davies and Allison opt for taking 
he whole phrase as original, while Hagner apparently does the same (p. 161, 343), 
although in his Introduction (p. Ix) he does not include it as one of the occurrences of 
kingdom of God. Both Hagner's and Davies and Allison's arguments have some merit 
but are ultimately not weighty enough to override the significant external manuscript 
witnesses against the longer reading. C£. Gundry, Matthew, 119. Also note that BDAG, 
s.v. Bac eto, has inaccurately listed the four occurrences of kingdom of God in Mat- 
hew as 6:33; 12:28; 21:31, 43, thereby including 6:33 and omitting 19:24. 
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When Jesus proclaimed the kingdom, what exactly did he say, king- 
dom of God or kingdom of heaven? There are three viable answers to 
this question: (1) Jesus said kingdom of God and Matthew has changed 
(most of) these into kingdom of heaven, while also adding several occur- 
rences of the latter; (2) Jesus said kingdom of heaven and the Evangelists 
(except Matthew) and the rest of the NT systematically changed all of 
these to kingdom of God; or (3) Jesus used both expressions on occasion 
and different NT authors preserve different traditions. 

A survey of scholarly discussion reveals that each view has its adher- 
ents. Several writers suggest that kingdom of God was original and that 
the unique Matthean expression was used by Matthew to avoid saying 
the name of God, revealing his own Jewish milieu. Many commen- 
tators do not discuss this specifically, but it seems this view is the one 
most widely assumed because of how unique Matthew’s expression is 
historically, and the typical explanation of why kingdom of heaven 
occurs in Matthew (out of his own Jewish sensibilities). On the other 
hand, there are a number of important scholars who have instead 
argued that kingdom of heaven must have been original and the other 
Evangelists changed what they found in their sources to kingdom of 
God. Often these scholars begin with arguments related to Jesus’ use 
of Aramaic and the assumption that in that language he would have 
said a form of kingdom of heaven. In this view, it is usually argued that 
the reason the original kingdom of heaven was changed to kingdom 
of God was to accommodate the authors’ Gentile readers for whom 
kingdom of heaven would have meant little.” Still fewer writers have 


° Most strongly stated is W. Trilling in Das Wahre Israel: Studien zur Theologie des Mat- 
thüus Evangeliums (3d ed.; Munich: Késel, 1964), 143, who claims “That the expression 
Bou eto tov oùpavâv has been introduced for BacWeia tod Oeo by Matthew into the 
synoptic tradition belongs to the most assured results of Matthean exegesis.” Quoted 
and translated in Saucy, “The Kingdom-of-God Sayings in Matthew,” 176, n. 4. Jer- 
emias wrestles with the question and decides that because kingdom of heaven appears 
nowhere before the last first-century CE, it is “highly improbable, if not completely 
inconceivable, that the expression ‘kingdom of heaven’ was already current language 
at the time of Jesus.” Joachim Jeremias, New Testament Theology, 1:97. Others include 
E. Schweizer (it seems), Matthew, 338; Gundry, Matthew, 43; J. P. Meier, A Mar- 
ginal jew, Vol. 2, 240—241; and according to Dalman, Words of Jesus, 93, Weiss and 
Holtzmann. 

?' Supporting this view we find Dalman, Words of Jesus, 93, who says that it is most 
likely that Jesus spoke kingdom of heaven and then Mark and Luke “out of regard 
to heathen readers, avoided the specifically Jewish expression and followed the Greek 
Bible." Also in this camp are Plummer, Matthew, 25; and Beare, Matthew, 33; Vermes, 
Jesus in his Jewish Context, 37; G. Vos, The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom of God 
and the Church (repr.; Eugene, Oregon: Wipf and Stock, 1998), 31-32; and though it 
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suggested that instead, Jesus at times used both expressions and this 
explains why both occasionally occur in Matthew and why the NT 
traditions are mixed." 

How are we to evaluate these interpretations? Option (2)—that king- 
dom of heaven (exclusively) was original—is almost certainly inaccurate 
for a number of reasons. First, beginning with Jesus' use of Aramaic 
proves inconclusive for their argument and even provides counter-evi- 
dence because in the corpus of literature that likely bears closest affinity 
to Jesus’ usage—the Targums-—not a single occurrence of kingdom of heaven 
is found, nor is heaven ever used in a circumlocutionary way. Instead, 
a variety of forms of kingdom of God are employed in the Targums. 
Only through viewing Jesus exclusively through the lens of much later 
rabbinic literature can one come to think that Jesus’ expression must 
have been kingdom of heaven; according to the Targums, it was most 
likely kingdom of God. Also, it is difficult to sustain the argument that 
Mark and Luke and other authors felt it necessary to systematically 
expunge the Jesus traditions of kingdom of heaven because Gentile 
readers would not understand the phrase. This overlooks the fact that 
many of the early Christians were first Jewish proselytes who had some 
exposure to synagogue language, and that most of the early congre- 
gations were mixed with both Gentiles and Jews, the latter of whom 
could easily explain and expound more “Jewish” elements. Moreover, 
the expression kingdom of heaven is not so mysterious and abstract that 
it would baffle an intelligent person even outside the Jewish tradition.” 


is difficult to tell with certainty, this seems to be the view of Luz, Matthew 1—7, 167. 
B. C. Butler in The Originality of St Matthew: A Critique of the Two-Document Hypothesis 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1951), 148, says that Mark, copying Mat- 
thew, omits this “quite un-Greek expression which no New Testament writer except 
St Matthew himself will tolerate.” 

68 Allen, Matthew, 135, says that both phrases were found in Matthew’s sources. 
Similar is McNeile, Matthew, xxii. Cremer, Lexicon, 663, says explicitly that kingdom of 
God and kingdom of heaven were used side by side by Jesus. G. E. Ladd observes that 
it may be possible that Matthew’s usage reflects his own Jewish-Christian milieu and 
not that of Jesus, however, he goes on to suggest that “possibly he used both phrases, 
and the Gospels that were addressed to a Gentile audience omitted the Semitic idiom, 
which would be meaningless to their ears.” Ladd, Theology of the New Testament, 61. 
Similar is Michaels who acknowledges the other two options and concludes that maybe 
Jesus’ usage varied. J. Ramsey Michaels, “The Kingdom of God and the Historical 
Jesus,” in The Kingdom of God in 20th-Century Interpretation, 111. 

5? Tt is not difficult to conceive the results of a modern, analogous experiment of 
gathering a group of completely secularized people and asking them the meaning of 
kingdom of heaven: they would almost certainly be able to make some sense of the 
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Further, this view cannot explain why Matthew does use kingdom of 
God four times. If the theory is that Jesus originally said kingdom of 
heaven and the other Evangelists removed it for their Gentile audiences, 
then it is nonsensical to say that Matthew did not do this (in retaining 
kingdom of heaven) yet he did change kingdom of heaven to kingdom 
of God four times. But most importantly, option (2) results in the highly 
implausible situation that out of all the oral and written traditions about 
Jesus and the great diversity of NT authors, only Matthew would retain 
the expression kingdom of heaven, even though Jesus likely said it 
thousands of times.?? The weight of this fact is simply too heavy to be 
borne by the belief that only kingdom of heaven was original. 

Option (3)—that Jesus used both expressions—1s certainly more viable 
than option (2), mainly because it can explain why both kingdom of 
heaven and kingdom of God are found in the Gospels. However, it 
still shares in part the main problem with option (2): if Jesus did say 
kingdom of heaven, why does only Matthew out of all the NT authors 
retain this expression? It is not as if he is the only “Jewish” author. 
To say that this expression reflects Matthew's own synagogual milieu 
begs the question: evidence for the use of kingdom of heaven outside 
of Matthew in the first-century is almost non-existent (only 2 times in 
the Mishnah) and is quite late. It is certainly possible (in favor of both 
options (2) and (3)) that Jesus, reflecting on Daniel himself, developed 
the phrase kingdom of heaven and employed it alongside kingdom of 
God. Again, however, it is difficult to explain why only Matthew would 
retain this important phrase from the lips of Jesus. 

This leaves us with the most likely explanation that option (1)—that 
Jesus said kingdom of God and Matthew has converted most of these 
occurrences into kingdom of heaven—corresponds with the histori- 
cal Jesus. In the first instance, over against option (2), this view can 
accommodate the fact that Matthew contains both kingdom of God 
and kingdom of heaven. For whatever reason Matthew has chosen to 
retain kingdom of God at four points, though in the majority of cases, 
for his own purposes he has converted most of the sayings into kingdom 


expression even if it lacked for them the rich overtones and subtle nuances that it 
contains for Jews and Christians. 

? Cf. the sentiments of Jeremias above. Gundry, Matthew, 43, sums it up this 
way: “We may presume Jesus ordinarily spoke of the kingdom of God and Matthew 
paraphrased with «àv ovpavév. It seems unlikely that all the other evangelists [and I 
would add, “and the rest of the NT authors"] paraphrased in the opposite direction 
with absolute consistency." 
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of heaven.” Also, if one wants to insist that Matthew's synagogual or 
Jewish milieu is determinative for his expression kingdom of heaven, 
option (1) is still a valid explanation. Both of these reasons could apply 
to option (3) as well, however, option (1) proves more likely because of 
the remaining question as to why, if kingdom of heaven was dominical, 
only Matthew retained it. The strongest reason to agree with option (1) 
stems from the thesis of the present work: kingdom of heaven does not 
stand alone in Matthew, but evinces stylistic and theological crafting 
which corresponds to Matthew’s broader heaven and earth theme. In 
other words, because of the careful use and employment of kingdom of 
heaven in Matthew (combined with the fact that it is found in no other 
contemporary literature), it seems almost certain that he has developed 
this phrase for his own purposes. 


Having wrestled with which form of the kingdom phrase was likely 
original, we can now turn to Matthew in particular and ask why the 
First Gospel continues to use kingdom of God in four instances when 
it is apparent that kingdom of heaven is the preferred and predominant 
expression. As I have stated, this problem is felt most keenly because 
of the assumption of reverential circumlocution. If Matthew was so 
worried about not offending his readers with the expression kingdom 
of God that he diligently massaged into his sources the odd phrase 
kingdom of heaven, then why would this highly-skilled literary artist 
fail to remove four instances of the offending phrase?” 

A number of proposals have been offered in scholarly discussion. 
These can be broken into two general categories: (1) explanations which 
see a difference in referent between kingdom of God and kingdom of 
heaven; and (2) explanations which see the two expressions as inter- 
changeable and offer some other account as to why both occur. 


” On the Synoptic relationship of kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven, see 
the Synoptic Analysis in Chapter Three above and the Appendix, “Data from a Syn- 
optic Comparison of Ovpavdc.” In brief, despite the impression one usually gets from 
commentaries, most of Matthew’s occurrences of kingdom of heaven are not a change 
from a parallel kingdom of God in Mark and/or Luke. In only twelve instances is this 
the case, while the other 20 occurrences of kingdom of heaven in Matthew are either 
redactional insertions or come from distinct (M) material. 

? When stated in its straightforward form like this, it becomes clear again how 
problematic the reverential circumlocution view is. Additionally, if kingdom of God 
was so offensive, why were not the 50 occurrences of 0£óg removed? 
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In the first category we find quite a variety of explanations offered 
throughout the last century of Matthean studies.” Common to all of 
these explanations is the view that Matthew is operating with two dif- 
ferent notions of kingdom and that he intentionally uses kingdom of 
God and kingdom of heaven to communicate these respective senses. 
One such proponent is W. C. Allen. In his 1912 commentary on Mat- 
thew, Allen argues that kingdom of heaven was the message of the 
kingdom that Jesus announced as at hand and that will be inaugurated 
at the parousia."* In distinction, Allen understands “kingdom of God” 
as something different, as a general phrase used “to sum up that whole 
revelation of God to the Jewish people which was to be transferred 
to others."? He derives this distinction from suggesting that the four 
Matthean occurrences of kingdom of God have this common theme, 
in contrast to the kingdom of heaven passages. Allen’s discussion is very 
brief and he does not offer a great deal of support. More fully argued, 
and in the same vein, is Margaret Pamment’s 1981 article.” Pamment 
likewise argues that kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven have 
intentionally different referents in Matthew. Kingdom of heaven, she 
suggests, “refers to a wholly future reality which is imminent but other- 
worldly,” while kingdom of God instead refers to God's sovereignty, 
actualized and recognized in the past and present here on earth.”” 
The most extended argument for a difference between kingdom of 
God and kingdom of heaven is found in Albright and Mann’s Anchor 
Bible commentary. They argue for a temporal distinction between the 
two terms: “‘Kingdom of God’ in the Matthean tradition is applied 
to the Father’s reign after the judgment of the End, and ‘Kingdom of 
heaven’ to the continuing community of The Man, lasting up to the 
time of the judgment.”’* Rather than focusing on the four problematic 
occurrences of kingdom of God, Albright and Mann cast their nets 
much more widely and argue for a consistent distinction in Matthew 
between the kingdom of the Father and the kingdom of the Son of 


5 J. €. Thomas gives a helpful overview of the various interpretations in his essay, 
“The Kingdom of God in the Gospel according to Matthew": 136-146. Thomas not 
only surveys the state of the question (at the time) but also offers his own interpreta- 
tion, which we will review below. 

^ Allen, Matthew, lxvii. 

^ Allen, Matthew, Ixvii. 

Margaret Pamment, “The Kingdom of Heaven according to the First Gospel.” 
7 Pamment, “The Kingdom of Heaven,” 232. 
? Albright and Mann, Matthew, 155. 
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Man.” These two different kingdoms are spoken of with the two differ- 
ent expressions, kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven. Instead of 
a temporal difference, Daniel Patte offers a unique understanding. He 
suggests that kingdom of God refers to “an aggressive manifestation 
of the power of God which asserts itself against satanic and demonic 
powers," while kingdom of heaven “refers to the authority of God—an 
authority which, at present, is not imposed upon people through the 
use of power but which people (should) recognize and acknowledge in 
the meekness and mercy of the Father and the Son.”® Another attempt 
at distinguishing kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven is found 
in Armin Kretzer's detailed study?! He argues that there is not just a 
formal distinction but also a material difference between the two terms. 
In particular, the unique expression kingdom of heaven emphasizes the 
in-breaking of God's rule from heaven to earth, while the narrower 
term kingdom of God refers to God's personal reign over his people.” 
Another interpretation 1s found in the unpublished dissertation of Harry 
Manhoff? Manhoff has argued that the two expressions, which are 
found exclusively in either the Targums (kingdom of God) or the rab- 
binic literature (kingdom of heaven), are distinct in meaning: kingdom 
of God was *an Aramaic Jewish idiom for God's perfect eschatological 
world," while kingdom of heaven was “a different Hebrew idiom refer- 
ring to the obligation to perform God's commandments.” Finally, we 
may mention the view held by many in the conservative theological 
strain called Dispensationalism. This theological view, especially in its 
classical form, “holds that ‘kingdom of God’ is a distinctively spiritual 
kingdom, a narrower category embracing only true believers, whereas 
‘kingdom of heaven’ is the kingdom of millennial splendor, a broader 


9 They dedicate three entire sections (Parts VI-VIII) of the Introduction, over 25 
pages, to developing this thesis. Albright and Mann, Matthew, Ixxxi-cv. 

8° Daniel Patte, The Gospel according to Matthew: A Structural Commentary on Matthew’s 
Faith (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 177. 

8! Armin Kretzer, Die Herrschaft der Himmel und die Söhne des Reiches: eine redaktion- 
sgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum Basileiabegriff und Basileaverstándnis im Matthéusevangelium 
(Würzburg: Echter, 1971), 167-172. 

82 See also the summaries of Kretzer in Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure, Christology, 
and Kingdom, 134, n. 19, and Saucy, “The Kingdom-of-God Sayings in Matthew,” 
176, n. 4. 

3 Harry A. Manhoff, “All of the Kingdoms: Semitic Idiom in the Synoptic Gospels 
and Related Jewish Literature” (Ph.D. diss., University of California, Santa Barbara, 
2001). 

** Manhoff, “All of the Kingdoms,” vii. 
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category including both good and bad fish."*? This difference is under- 
stood in temporal terms, with the kingdom of heaven as Christ's earthly 
manifestation of the fuller kingdom of God to come. 

When the various opinions are collated together like this, it reveals 
what a difficult problem these four kingdom of God references have 
posed for understanding Matthew's kingdom language. However, despite 
these dissenting voices, the vast majority of scholars do not understand 
kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven as having different referents. 
Instead, they offer assorted explanations for why kingdom of God 
does appear even though the two expressions are interchangeable in 
referent. For some scholars the answer is simply that Matthew found 
kingdom of God in his source and for whatever reason failed to change 
it, maybe even as the result of editorial error or fatigue. For others, 
the occurrences of kingdom of God simply reflect stylisüc variation 
on Matthew’s part.®’ 

Quite a few commentators have instead suggested that the four 
instances of kingdom of God are intentional on Matthew’s part and 
serve a literary and/or theological purpose. For example, many have 
argued that kingdom of God in 12:28 is used because it provides a 
clearer point of contrast with Satan’s kingdom (12:26) and parallel to 
“the spirit of God” (12:28).? Similar types of arguments are made for 
the other kingdom of God passages, seeking to explain why in these 


% This is the summary given by (the non-Dispensationalist) D. A. Carson in Matthew, 
s.v. 3:2. The “Classic Dispensational” view has gone through much revision in the last 
quarter of the 20th-century and there is now a group who call themselves “Progressive 
Dispensationalists.” Even though their views are more nuanced and sophisticated than 
the older version, fundamental still is an eschatological-temporal difference between 
the kingdoms. Without using the term “Dispensational,” this presupposition stands 
behind the arguments made by the Progressive Dispensationalist Mark Saucy in his 
essay, “The Kingdom-of-God Sayings in Matthew.” 

8° Others who mention Matthew’s source as the origin of kingdom of God include 
P. Gaechter, Das Matthaus-Evangelium (Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 1962); P. Bonnard, L’Evangile 
selon Saint Matthieu (Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestlee, 1963); Hill, Matthew; E. Sch- 
weizer, Matthew; and McNeile, Matthew. Even Albright and Mann, Matthew, 155, offer 
this suggestion because 12:28 does not fit neatly into their proposal. The proposal 
of editorial fatigue comes from James D. G. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1975), 45. 

87 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:390—392. 

88 France, Matthew, 209; Gundry, Matthew, 235; Bengel, Gnomon, 2:272; Carson, 
Matthew, 289; Hagner, Matthew 1-13, 343; McNeile, Matthew, 176; Davies and Allison, 
Matthew, 2:339. 
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instances the rare form was retained.? Two noteworthy studies that 
examine the question at a broader level than just the individual pas- 
sages are the essays by J. C. Thomas and Robert Mowery.? Thomas 
reviews the other options and suggests instead that “the most plausible 
explanation for the substitution of kingdom of God for kingdom of 
heaven...is that for Matthew kingdom of God is a literary device used 
to draw the reader's attention to passages of special significance. "?! 
Mowery analyzes the various occurrences of kingdom in Matthew 
and suggests that the reason kingdom of God occasionally occurs 1s 
because it is part of a pattern of different terms for different audiences: 
Matthew tends to use *God" (including kingdom of God) when Jesus 1s 
addressing his opponents, but reserves Father and kingdom of heaven 
for his disciples and the crowds.” 


Evaluating these assorted options is not as difficult as it might seem. 
Quite simply, none of the proposals in the first category, novel as they 
are, 1s able to sustain a referential difference between kingdom of God 
and kingdom of heaven. W. C. Allen’s suggestions are too thinly sup- 
ported to be convincing. Pamment offers slightly more evidence, but 
must resort to a very contorted explanation of 19:23-24.” Albright and 
Mann provide the most extensive argumentation, but must acknowledge 
a probable exception (out of four!) at 12:28, with the result that it is 
blamed on Matthew accidentally overlooking this instance of kingdom 


8° For example, McNeile, Gundry, Lagrange, ad loc. Succinct and clear along these 


lines is also Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew, 332, n. 64. A collection of such 
views can be found in J. C. Thomas, *The Kingdom of God," 139-140. 

9» J. C. Thomas, “The Kingdom of God,” 141-146; Robert Mowery, “The Matthean 
References to the Kingdom,” 398-405. 

9! J. €. Thomas, “The Kingdom of God,” 141. Thomas goes on to propose that the 
reason Matthew highlights these particular texts is because the Matthean community 
was struggling with the issues these texts speak to. 

? Mowery, “The Matthean References to the Kingdom," 403. I have utilized 
Mowery’s insights earlier in the present work and found that his proposal generally 
holds true for heaven language overall. 

?5 This is the most troubling text for any theory that distinguishes between kingdom 
of God and kingdom of heaven because the two expressions occur side-by-side in 
these verses: “And Jesus said to his disciples, “Truly, I say to you, it will be hard for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. Again I tell you, it is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God." 
(19:23-24, RSV). Pamment, 232, diligently following her theory, must see the two dif 
ferent terms in this text as having different referents. Also, it is surprising that Pamment 
fails to mention or interact with either Albright and Mann or Kretzer. 
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of God.” Likewise, Manhoff’s conjecture that there is a consistent 
difference between the two phrases (based on Targumic versus rabbinic 
uses) founders when it comes to applying it to the NT documents.” 
Overall, it can be said that each of the proposed theories of a differ- 
ence between kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven falters when 
having to explain particular instances of either phrase. In every case 
there prove to be disturbing exceptions. For example, the arguments 
about a temporal distinction between kingdom of God and kingdom of 
heaven run aground on several texts which speak of either expression 
in either way.’ Also, if Matthew is intending to communicate a clear 
difference between the expressions, then the six occurrences of the 
plain BaciXeia. make little sense for Matthew’s readers.” As a result, 
each theory proves to be a square peg being forcefully jammed into 
a round hole. It is not surprising then, that these assorted proposals 
have been largely critiqued and rejected by other Matthean scholars.?? 
Most telling, none of the theories has created a following. Instead, each 
proposal appears to be held only by the original proponent. 

What about the proposals in category 2—that kingdom of God and 
kingdom of heaven have the same referent but occur for some other 
reason? In the first instance, explanations that state that Matthew sim- 
ply overlooked the four kingdom of God references due to editorial 
error or fatigue simply strain credulity. Matthew's literary subtlety and 
prowess are easily demonstrable, and it is highly unlikely that on such 
a central matter as the depiction of the kingdom that Matthew would 


% Albright and Mann, Matthew, 155. 

°° Specifically, Manhoff is forced by his theory to argue that Mark and Luke consis- 
tently refer to the kingdom with an eschatological meaning (hence, kingdom of God), 
while Matthew always uses the kingdom to mean obeying God's commands now (hence, 
kingdom of heaven). The varied uses of kingdom across the Synoptics and their obvi- 
ous parallels at many points show this theory to be untenable. 

°° As Davies and Allison point out, while kingdom of heaven certainly can have a 
future aspect, “a present reference cannot be altogether omitted from 11:1 and espe- 
cially 11:12. Moreover, only by special pleading can a future reference be eliminated 
from all the ‘kingdom of God’ sayings, 6:10 and 21:31 being decisive.” Davies and 
Allison, Matthew, 1:391. 

9 Davies and Allison, Matthew 1:390. 

383 Review and critique of several proposals can be found in Davies and Allison, Mat- 
thew, 1:390—392; and Carson, Matthew, s.v. 3:2. C£. also Kingsbury's critique of Kretzer 
in Matthew: Structure, Christology, and Kingdom, 134, n. 19, and Morris’ dismissal of Patte in 
Matthew, 317, n. 65. W. O. Walker reviews the idea that there is a distinction between the 
kingdom of the Son of Man and the kingdom of the Father in Matthew (cf. Albright 
and Mann) and concludes that this distinction “simply cannot be substantiated.” 
W. O. Walker, “The Kingdom of the Son of Man and the Kingdom of the Father in 
Matthew: An Exercise in Redaktionsgeschichte,’ CBQ 30 (1968): 573—579 (at 579). 
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lack careful attention. Therefore, the solution remains that there must 
be some theological and/or literary reason for the retention of the 
four kingdom of God references. In several cases the suggestions for 
why kingdom of God might have been retained in a particular context 
seem very reasonable. For example, there is a clear contrast between 
the kingdom of Satan and the kingdom of God in 12:26-28, as well 
as a parallel between the latter and the spirit of God. Such literary 
parallels certainly do not necessitate kingdom of God for Matthew, 
but they can help explain it.? John Christopher Thomas’ analysis is 
interesting, but ultimately proves unconvincing when he suggests that 
the themes in the four kingdom of God passages must be particularly 
important issues for the Matthean community. The themes these texts 
highlight were certainly important but cannot be shown to be as or 
more important than several others in Matthew. Robert Mowery's 
insights seem valid as far as they go; they do not provide a comprehen- 
sive solution but do point out the tendency for Matthew to use different 
terms for different audiences. 

Ultimately, the solution to understanding why Matthew retains four 
instances of kingdom of God comes from recognizing that Matthew 
uses a full quiver of expressions when describing Jesus’ proclama- 
ton of the kingdom. While kingdom of heaven is the preferred and 
predominant one, he uses a variety of phrases with differently-shaped 
points (to continue the archery metaphor) such as the kingdom of 
the Father, the kingdom of the Son of Man, and simply ) Baotreta. 
These assorted expressions appear for stylistic variation as well as for 
particular contextual reasons (cf. 12:28). Davies and Allison concur and 
point out that the other Gospels also use a variety of expressions for 
the kingdom, all of which have the same referent.'”' It is best, therefore, 
to think in terms of denotation and connotation. Each of the many 
kingdom expressions in Matthew (including kingdom of God and 
kingdom of heaven) denote God’s kingdom, having been inaugurated 


9 Another suggestion along literary lines is that of Robert Foster in “Why on 
Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 494—495. Foster states that the four instances of 
kingdom of God occur for “shock value" in the midst of the escalating conflict with 
the religious leaders. 

100 Mowery, “The Matthean References to the Kingdom,” 398, n. 7, also questions 
Thomas’ conclusions and points out that his view fails to explain why Matthew did 
not use kingdom of God more often. 

101 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:391—392. 
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and yet to come eschatologically, but the forms of the expressions have 
different connotations, they perform slightly different functions literarily 
and theologically. 


Tue Kincpom or HEAVEN As Part oF MATTHEW’s HEAVEN 
AND EARTH THEME 


Foundational Review 


The opening chapter of this work offered a lengthy critique of the tradi- 
tional view that before and around the time of Jesus heaven functioned 
as a reverential circumlocution. The critique focused on Dalman’s 
original argument and the Second Temple evidence. I suggested also 
that there is contrary evidence in Matthew. Now, having analyzed the 
heaven and earth pattern throughout Matthew, and having explored 
various issues related to the meaning of kingdom of heaven, we are in 
a position to show more fully why Matthew employs the odd phrase 
kingdom of heaven: it is a crucial part of and consummates Matthew’s 
heaven and earth theme. 

To begin, it is worthwhile to recall two key items from the discussion 
above. First, I have argued that the most direct origin of Matthew’s 
phrase can be traced to the cycle of stories in Daniel 2-7. In the pre- 
vious chapter I offered an analysis of these chapters which showed in 
them the centrality of the heaven and earth contrast, juxtaposed with 
the kingdom theme. Above, I have suggested that reflection on these 
elements in particular has generated for Matthew the specific terminol- 
ogy of kingdom of heaven (and in part also Father in heaven). The 
heaven and earth theme manifest in Daniel 2-7 cannot be understood 
as the sole source behind the same theme in Matthew, but it 1s certainly 
influential. That is, a study of heaven in the Old Testament and Second 
Temple literature reveals that heaven and earth was a prominent and 
important theme throughout the Jewish literature. Beginning with the 
crucial prolegomenon of Genesis 1:1 and ending with the last verse 
of the Hebrew Bible (2 Chron 36:23), heaven and earth language per- 
meates the textual traditions preceding and contemporary with Jesus. 
Matthew breathes this air deeply and speaks regularly with the language 
and concepts of heaven and earth. Daniel 2-7 likewise depends on the 
rich heaven and earth theme tradition and in many ways brings it to a 
climax in the Old Testament literature. The combination of this theme 
with the contrast of kingdoms (earthly and heavenly) marries together 
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two important Second Temple motifs. Matthew, then, stands on the 
shoulders of the broader Old Testament heaven and earth tradition 
and particularly its manifestation in Daniel 2-7. 

A second point worth reiterating from the previous discussion con- 
cerns the semantic sense of f] BaciAeta tHv ovpavev. The analysis 
presented above suggests that Matthew’s phrase is likely intended to 
communicate both a spatial sense of God’s kingdom in heaven and from 
heaven as well as a qualitative sense, that God’s kingdom is heavenly. 
Both of these notions feed well into the heaven and earth theme. ‘To 
depict God’s kingdom as in heaven and heavenly naturally brings to 
mind the counterpoint of earthly kingdoms and earthly ways of oper- 
ating a kingdom. In fact, as we will see below, a number of texts in 
Matthew reveal this type of contrast explicitly. Additionally, we may 
recall the fact that Matthew’s consistent choice of plural tv obpavov 
in this phrase also reflects a distinction between the divine realm and 
the earthly, per his idiolectic use of singular and plural forms. 


Hints of the Heaven and Earth Theme in Kingdom Discussions 


The goal of this work overall has been to show the centrality and func- 
tion of the heaven and earth theme in Matthew. As has been observed 
above, occasional notes of this theme have been sounded by a number of 
scholars. Likewise, scholarship has sporadically and briefly hinted that 
kingdom of heaven might do more than serve as a reverential circumlo- 
cution, but function as a part of a broader heaven and earth theme. For 
example, in the discussion of obpavdg in Balz and Schneider’s theologi- 
cal dictionary, they state that in the dynamic expression ù Bow eto TOV 
ovpavev, “heaven is more and different than an embellishing adjective.” 
The phrase refers to the BaotAeia tod Oeo but does more because “it 
formulates principles (Matt 5:3ff) in opposition to a world that seeks its own 
autonomy, i.e., confuses itself with God and heaven (cf. Matt 23:13).” 1° 
They do not go on to develop this, but the statement does hint at the 
idea that kingdom of heaven has some performative function vis-a-vis 
the world and its kingdoms. Another undeveloped hint is found in 
J. Gnilka’s Das Matthausevangelium. Gnilka states that kingdom of heaven 
is not just a circumlocution for God’s name; it refers to “the universal 


1 Balz and Schneider, Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament, 2:544. Emphasis 
mine. In his recent commentary on Matthew, John Nolland makes a similar statement: 
“Running through the Gospel story is a major critique of how the world works: its 
typical values and priorities.” Nolland, Matthew, 40. 
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and worldwide power” with which God will reveal himself.' Also brief 
but interesting are Ulrich Mauser’s comments. Mauser argues that 
kingdom of heaven communicates “the way in which God from heaven 
governs the world.” It is related to the depiction of God as a heavenly 
Father and (especially in the kingdom of heaven parables) describes what 
happens when heaven rules the earth.'"* In the case of these last two 
scholars, they both question the reverential circumlocution assumption 
because they sense that something more is going on with the expression 
N BoiAeto. cv oopavóv. This same sense can be detected in a num- 
ber of scholars who likewise have questioned heaven as a reverential 
circumlocution. I mentioned several such writers in Chapter One of 
the present work. For example, Joel Marcus argues that circumlocu- 
tion is probably only a “partial truth” because, according to 6:10, the 
kingdom of heaven “is the projection of God’s heavenly rule into the 
earthly sphere." Similarly, David Garland suggests that kingdom of 
heaven is used to refer to “God’s transcendent work and lordship that 
is coming down from heaven." Gerhard Schneider, also mentioned 
above, proposes that kingdom of heaven communicates the “power 
which has come here from heaven and has entered this world.” Even 
more directly to the point, Geerhardus Vos wrote that “in view of the 
profound significance which Jesus throughout ascribed to the contrast 
between the heavenly and earthly world, it is hardly likely that heaven 
was to him a mere formal circumlocution for God. It meant not God in 
general, but God as known and revealed in those celestial regions which 
had been our Lord's eternal home.” "°° 

All of these comments can be called merely hints that there may 
be a connection between kingdom of heaven and the kingdoms of the 
earth/ world. The clearest statements along these lines are found not in 
contemporary scholarship but in the much older works (now largely 
overlooked) of Albrecht Bengel and Hermann Cremer. Bengel suggests 


10° J. Gnilka, Das Matthüusevangelium (2 vols.; Freiburg: Herder, 1986), 1:66. His expres- 
sion is “die Universalitat und weltumspannende Macht.” This overlaps with Gundry's 
suggestion that heaven in Matthew emphasizes the universality of God’s reign. 

104 Mauser, “Heaven in the Worldview of the New Testament,” 39-40. Emphasis 
mine. 

105 Joel Marcus, “The Gates of Hades and the Keys of the Kingdom (Matt 
16:18-19),” 447. 

106 D, Garland, Reading Matthew, 47. 

107 Schneider, “Im Himmel—auf Erden’,” 289. 

108 Vos, The Teaching of Jesus, 37. 
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that kingdom of heaven is used by Matthew “who employed it that 
he might cure the Jews, for whom he was writing, of the notion of 
an earthly kingdom.”'!°° Later he states that the expression was used 
such that “the hope of an earthly kingdom was cut away, and all were 
invited to Heavenly things.”'!° Cremer quotes Bengel and expounds 
upon the heaven and earth connection, taking it a step further. He 
sees in ù Baoileta tOv oopavàv that “both the natural and moral 
antagonism between [God’s kingdom] and this world is expressed and 
emphasized.”''' In a later Supplement he develops the idea even more. 
The use of kingdom of heaven 


tells against the so-called materialistic or worldly Messianic hopes enter- 
tained by the contemporaries of Jesus, and against the fashion of this 
world in its entirety... It is a kingdom which has not its origin in the pres- 
ent earthly order of things, but which comes down to earth from heaven as 
a new order, moulded not after the pattern of this present life; a kingdom 
wherein what hitherto was heavenly and beyond this world is manifested, 
and to which also the future belongs.'"” 


My own study confirms the accuracy of these basic statements concern- 
ing Matthew's expression. But going beyond the scope of what Cremer 
was able to offer in his lexicon, we can also see that kingdom of heaven 
indeed functions in several Matthean texts as part of this antithetical 
heaven and earth theme.!'? To such texts we now turn. 


The Contrast of Kingdoms in Matthean Texts 


It was observed above in the first section of this chapter that Baoteta 
and related cognate forms occur very frequently in Matthew (approxi- 
mately 79x). Deeper digging into the kingdom references reveals that 
many occurrences of this root appear in structures which create a 


109 J. A. Bengel, Gnomon, 132. Emphasis mine. 

10 T. A. Bengel, Gnomon, 157-158. Emphasis mine. 

11 Cremer, Lexicon, 134. 

!? Cremer, Lexicon, 663. 

!5 Lest there be misunderstanding, it is worth noting again that to speak of the 
antithesis of heaven and earth is not to suggest that there is no relationship between 
the two realms (as might be emphasized in Dialectical Theology), nor that the two 
realms will forever remain separated. Instead, the use of “antithesis,” “contrast,” and 
“tension” in my description highlights that, for Matthew, the two poles of heaven and 
earth currently represent the important differences between God’s realm and humanity’s 
realm, differences that will be obliterated when the kingdom of heaven comes to earth 
(6:9-10). 
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contrast between God’s kingdom and other kingdoms and other people. 
These can be broken into two groups: (1) general kingdom contrasts;!"* 
and (2) explicit kingdom of heaven and earth contrasts. 

An example from the first group is 8:11-12, where Jesus says that 
“many will come from east and west and sit at table with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the king- 
dom will be thrown into outer darkness." This saying, which 1s much 
less pointed in the Lukan parallel (Lk 13:28—29), juxtaposes the kingdom 
of heaven, a worldwide, Gentile-inclusive kingdom, with the unbeliev- 
ing Jews! notion of a Jewish-only kingdom (referenced by *the sons of 
the kingdom"). The former notion of God's kingdom is broader than 
the latter and is the one proclaimed by Jesus. To call it the kingdom of 
heaven highlights the disjuncture between the two perceptions of the 
kingdom. “Sons of the kingdom" appears again but in an opposite, 
positive sense in 13:38. In this verse the sons of the kingdom are the 
good seed of the parable of the sower who are put into parallel con- 
trast with “the sons of the evil one." The pairing of the “sons of the 
kingdom" (using the Semitic form “sons of”) and the “sons of the evil 
one" creates an evident type of contrast of kingdoms. 

In fact, this verse likely relates closely to the contrast of kingdoms 
that is emphasized in the previous chapter in 12:22-32 (cp. the implied 
“sons of Satan” in 12:27 and the kingdom of Satan with the “sons of 
the evil one" in 13:38). The extended conflict story of 12:22-32 has 
at its core the contrast of two different kingdoms, God's (12:28) and 
Satan’s (12:26). The story opens with Jesus’ healing of a blind and dumb 
man. In response, the crowds ask an unexpected question: “Can this 
be the Son of David?" (12:23; c£. 1:1). The point of this query, which 
is lacking in the Lukan parallel (Lk 11:14), is not immediately apparent 
to us—how does being the Son of David relate to performing a heal- 
ing? But for first-century readers the connection is obvious: they are 
asking whether the Davidic Messiah, deliverer and king, has come.!? 


14 [n a very early application of narrative criticism to the biblical documents, Jan 


Wojcik argues that Matthew of all the Evangelists especially emphasizes the theme 
of two contrasting kingdoms through a series of juxtaposed scenes contrasting the 
kingdoms of this world with God's kingdom. The following arguments were originally 
stimulated by this essay but go far beyond the data presented there. Jan Wojcik, “The 
Two Kingdoms in Matthew’s Gospel,” in Literary Interpretations of Biblical Narratives (ed. 
Kenneth R. R. Gros Louis; Nashville: Abingdon, 1974): 283-295. 

!5 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 2:335. 
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This allusion to God’s kingdom does not stand on its own; the king- 
ship element is worked out explicitly in the rest of the pericope. The 
Pharisees ascribe Jesus’ healing power not to his Davidic Messiahship 
but to an opposite Ruler (&pyov), Beelzebul. Jesus follows their lead 
in this contrast and makes the claim explicit, saying that no kingdom 
which is divided against itself can stand (12:25—26). He then consum- 
mates the argument and simultaneously answers the crowd’s question 
by claiming that indeed, the kingdom of God has come upon them 
through his ministry (12:28); he is the Davidic Messiah bringing the 
kingdom of God. This passage, then, serves as a good example of the 
theme in Matthew of a general conflict of kingdoms. 

But certainly the most prominent text which highlights this theme 
is found right at the beginning of Matthew, in chapters one and two. 
Even a surface reading of Matthew 1-2 reveals that one of the points 
of this prologue to the Gospel is to portray Jesus as the true king of 
the Jews. But more than merely making this statement, these chapters 
manifest an explicit emphasis on the fact that Jesus as king stands in 
opposition to all other false kings and kingdoms. ‘This contrast is woven 
frequently throughout these first two chapters of Matthew. It begins 
in 1:1, a verse whose eight words are full of many weighty allusions. 
One such allusion is the reference to Jesus as the “son of David.” As 
noted above, this ascription, which is not terribly frequent in the OT 
(approx. 8x), is repeated again in Matthew 12:23, where the contrast 
of kingdoms is clear. But these are not the only occurrences of “son 
of David" in Matthew; it is found a total of nine times. ^ Compare 
this to only three occurrences in Mark and four in Luke. Davies and 
Allison observe that “of all the NT writers, Matthew lays the most 
stress on the Davidic ancestry of Jesus." They also note that this theme 
is especially prominent in chapters 1-2, with the repeated mention of 
David (1:6, 17), and the importance of Bethlehem, the city of David 
(2:1-8, 16). “Clearly Matthew’s opening two chapters are intended to 
demonstrate that Jesus (through his father: 1:16) qualifies as the royal 
Messiah, the Davidic king (cf. 21.9, 15)?! The depiction of Jesus as the 
Davidic king found in the opening verse and thoughout the genealogy’? 


"6 Matt 1:1, 20; 9:27; 12:23; 15:22; 20:30, 31; 21:9, 15. Cf. also 22:42, 45. 

17 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:156-157. 

18 See especially 1:6 where David's kingship is emphasized. Comparison can also 
be made to Luke’s genealogy of Jesus in Lk 3:23-38. There David is mentioned in 
passing, but does not serve as a focal point for Luke as he does for Matthew. Instead, 
the emphasis on Luke is tracing the genealogy from Jesus all the way back to Adam. 
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continues into chapter two. In 2:1-12 the story of the visit of the magi 
has as its subtext the ironic contrast between the mad Herod, who has 
(disputedly) taken upon himself the title “King of the Jews,” and the 
helpless infant Jesus who is in fact the true King of the Jews (and the 
world). Verse | situates Jesus’ birth “in the days of Herod the king,” 
and is immediately followed in the same sentence by the magi's shock- 
ing question, *Where 1s he who has been born king of the Jews?" (2:2). 
The magi deftly avoid king Herod's wrath and schemes and find the 
Christ child before secretly returning to their own land. Before returning, 
they offer him gifts as tokens of his royal status (2:11).? The positing 
of two radically different kings in this short story 1s striking. Carter 
sees this whole section beginning with the genealogy through chapter 
two as dealing with the question, *To whom does the sovereignty of 
the world belong?"'? The obvious answer is God in Christ. It should 
also be noted that the irony of this contrast of two kings 1s heightened 
by the fact that the Jewish people (at least those surrounding Herod 
in Jerusalem) do not acknowledge that the King of the Jews has been 
born, while the foreigners from the East do—in fact, they are the ones 
who ascribe to Jesus the title of king. Thus, in this narrative we have 
not only a clear contrast of kingdoms (God's and the Roman’s/Jew’s), 
but also foreshadowing of the Gentle inclusion and judgment upon the 
Jewish leaders. Both of these themes will reappear repeatedly through- 
out Matthew. In this regard it is noteworthy that specific references 
to Jesus as “the King of Jews” resurface and are concentrated in the 
penultimate chapter of Matthew. Four times in chapter 27 (27:11, 29, 
37, 42), during the events of the Passion, Jesus is called the King of 
the Jews. These references themselves appear in contexts which con- 
trast Jesus’ kingship with others’, as they take place on the backdrop of 
Roman Imperial power (cf. especially 27:11).'?' These references also 
form a clear inclusio with the same emphasis in chapter 2: in both his 
birth and death, the note of Jesus’ other-worldly kingship is sounded, 


119 The exact meaning of these three gifts has attracted a variety of options over the 
church’s history. Discussion can be found in Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:249-251. 
Among the likely intended meanings is a typological connection between Jesus and 
Solomon, as well as the eschatological vision of the heathen nations coming with gifts 
in hand to the Son of David (see esp. Ps Sol 17:31). 

12 Carter, Matthew and Empire, 60-61. 

?! Note also that when Jesus is entering Jerusalem (the place of Herod in chapter 2) 
right before the Passion, he is hailed as Son of David and refers to himself as king 
(21:1-11). 
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while the narrative time in between seeks to evince and illustrate Jesus’ 
kingship and his proclamation of the kingdom. 

To sum up, there are several texts throughout Matthew which 
establish the general theme of a contrast of kingdoms. The veracity 
of this assertion finds its greatest support by observing how important 
the contrast of kingdoms is in the opening chapters of Matthew 1-2. 
A source-critical mindset has often led readers to think about Matthew 
1-2 mainly in terms of special material distinct from the Gospel proper 
which begins at chapter 3 (where the Synoptics are unified). But this 
fails to see how crucially these chapters set the stage for the rest of the 
Gospel not only historically but also thematically. From this vantage 
point, the importance of the kingdom contrast theme throughout the 
First Gospel begins to come into sharper focus. 

Matthew 1-2 forms a broadly-construed kingdom contrast theme 
and thereby corresponds nicely with the understanding of kingdom of 
heaven I have argued for above. However, it must be noted that this 
theme in Matthew 1-2 is not explicitly described as a heaven and earth 
contrast, though it is certainly not inconsistent with such a descrip- 
tion. In fact, interestingly, the word heaven does not occur in Matthew 
at all in the first two chapters—a notable thing in light of the great 
recurrence of oùpavóç in Matthew—but is found first in the phrase ñ 
Baotreta x&v oùpavâv in 3:2, immediately after the thirty year narra- 
tive gap between chapters 1—2 and the rest of the Gospel. For whatever 
reason, Matthew has chosen not to employ heaven and heaven and 
earth language in the prologue, even though this theme will obviously 
become very prominent throughout the rest of the Gospel. Nevertheless, 
I suggest that the contrast of kingdoms that is first set up in chapters 
1-2 will become explicitly a “heaven and earth” contrast within the 
rest of the Gospel. Chapters 1-2 lay the groundwork for Matthew's 
theme of the contrast of God's kingdom with humanity's, highlighted 
by the conspicuous difference between the earthly-powerful Herod and 
the helpless infant Jesus. Although heaven and earth language is not 
used yet, it will become clear in the subsequent narrative that this 1s 
the contrast in view. 


This observation leads to the second group of texts, those which explic- 
itly contrast the kingdom of heaven with earth. In addition to passages 
throughout Matthew which connect the kingdom of heaven with the 
ubiquitous heaven and earth pairs (e.g. 16:18-19), we can focus atten- 
tion on three passages in particular. 
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(1) The Lord’s Prayer (6:9-10) 

First, we can return once again to the key Matthean text of the Lord’s 
Prayer. We have had occasion to examine this text in other parts of this 
work because it plays such a central role in Matthew while also provid- 
ing several working examples of the heaven and earth theme. Specific- 
ally, 6:9-15 is sandwiched by references to the Father ¿v toic ovpavots 
in addition to a classic heaven and earth pair in 6:10 (év obpav@ Kat ent 
yñs), all of which also manifest the pattern of singular and plural forms 
of oopavóc. In the present discussion, the relevance of this text comes 
from the fact that in the fundamental petitions of the Lord's Prayer we 
find a request for the kingdom of heaven to come to earth. This cru- 
cial point is at the heart of the relationship between heaven and earth in Matthew. 
Following the opening address to the Father in heaven, we have three 
related petitions which are all modified by the phrase, “as in heaven, so 
also on earth.” Jesus’ disciples are to pray for God’s Name to be revered, 
his purposes to be accomplished, and his kingdom to come—all things 
which are realities in the heavenly realm but need yet to happen fully in 
the earthly realm. The reference to the kingdom in 6:10 is not explicitly 
given in the full form h Baoeta tov odpavev (probably for reasons of 
poetic meter), but the surrounding references to heaven and the Father 
in heaven make it clear that it 1s the heavenly kingdom in view. Addi- 
tionally, the fact that the kingdom that is “in heaven” is being requested 
to come “on earth” makes this implicit reference to ù Baoveta tv 
ovpavev clear. All of this enables us to see that inherent in this text is a 
consciousness that the kingdom of heaven needs to and will come upon 
the earth. This idea entails the fact that the present earthly order, includ- 
ing its kingdoms, empires, and current social and political realities, will 
be superseded and replaced when God's heavenly kingdom comes to 
earth.'?? This is in fact the great Christian eschatological hope, the one 
Jesus proclaimed was *at hand" and the one which was inaugurated 
through Jesus’ life, death and resurrection (cf. 28:16—20). Such a peti- 
tion, being taught to the disciples as a matter of regular prayer, was not 
without religio-political consequences in the highly-charged, Roman 
Empire-dominated situation of first-century Palestine. Matthew 


122 Note also that this text and this claim emphasizes again the spatial aspect of 
Matthew’s depiction of the kingdom as in heaven waiting to come to earth. 

75 On this important point, in addition to Carter's Matthew and Empire, see now also 
the interesting series of essays in John Riches and David C. Sim, eds., The Gospel of 
Matthew in its Roman Imperial Context (London: T&T Clark, 2005). 
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depicts this as a heavenly kingdom coming to earth to highlight the radi- 
cality and difference of this kingdom from all earthly kingdoms. 


(2) The Two-Drachma Tax and the Kingdom (17:24-18:5) 

Another text which evinces a use of the kingdom of heaven in a con- 
trastive way is 17:24—18:5. In 17:24—27 we have the story of the ques- 
tion about the payment of the two-drachma tax. In several ways this 
text parallels the pericope in 22:16-22, where the question of taxes to 
Caesar 1s raised. In fact, there has been debate about whether this tax 
in chapter 17 is indeed the Temple tax or instead a Roman civil or toll 
tax.!™* Regardless, Jesus takes the question about the tax and converts it 
into a teaching which contrasts the “kings of the earth” with the sons of 
God (17:25-26). This same type of general kingdoms contrast has been 
observed above in 12:22-32 and 13:38. 

But more explicitly, immediately following this text, in 18:1—5, the 
topic flows into the question about status in the kingdom of heaven, 
with 4 Baoveia tHv oopavàv repeated three times in a very short 
space (18:1, 3, 4). We typically think of 18:1—5 as separate but the two 
pericopae are linked with the connecting sentence, “at the same time” 
(18:1). Moreover, there appears to be a subtle but real contrast in these 
verses between the “kings of the earth” (17:25) and the “kingdom of 
heaven” (18:1, 3, 4). In 17:25 the sons of the kings of the earth are in 
view, while in 18:1—5 children serve as the model for the very differ- 
ent kingdom of heaven.'? Also, “kings of the earth” (ot Bocuetg tis 
yfig) in 17:25 almost certainly alludes to Psalm 2, a classic Jewish text 
which contrasts the kings of the earth with God in heaven. The close 
proximity of the references to “kings of the earth” and “kingdom of 
heaven" is more than accidental, especially in light of the recognized 
theme throughout. The two are appearing as contrasting ways of liv- 
ing on earth. 


124 Cf. the review of the arguments and their ultimate siding with the Temple Tax 
interpretation in Davies and Allison, Matthew, 2:739-741. An enlightening discussion 
of 17:24—27 in light of the Roman Imperial context can be found in Carter, Matthew 
and Empire, 130—144. 

75 Richard Bauckham gives 18:1—4 as an example of how radically different Jesus’ 
depiction of God's kingdom 1s from worldly notions of the kingdom, though he does 
not observe the close connection of “kings of the earth” in context. Richard J. Bauck- 
ham, “Kingdom and Church According to Jesus and Paul,” Horizons in Biblical Theology 
18/1 (1996), 12. More clearly, Carter, Matthew and Empire, 143-144, mentions briefly 
that 17:24—27 relates to the rest of chapter 18, though he also overlooks the explicit 
contrast between the kings of the earth and the kingdom of heaven. 
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(3) The Temptation Narrative (4:1—11) 

One of the most explicit contrasts of the kingdom of heaven with earthly 
kingdoms is found in the passage which narrates Jesus’ preparation for 
ministry, the temptations in the wilderness. In the devil’s third and last- 
ditch attempt to nip Jesus’ ministry in the bud before he goes public, he 
offers to Jesus mous tas Baoetas tod xóopov Kai THY S6Eav adtOV, 
“all the kingdoms of the world and their glory.” It is especially interesting 
that for Matthew, this temptation is emphasized by its placement as the 
final and presumably most tempting temptation (cp. Lk 4:1-13). Warren 
Carter has observed that we need to understand that Satan’s claim here 
establishes Rome, the leading empire of the world, “as the devil’s agent 
who shapes a world that enacts the devil’s purposes, not God’s.”!”° This 
makes sense, and clearly, a contrast of God’s kingdom with the king- 
doms of the world is in view here, with Rome as the immediate example 
of a kingdom opposed to God. But for my purposes, notice specifically 
that this phrase “the kingdoms of the world” is intentionally framed 
or sandwiched by Matthew with the weighty, contrasting references to 
the kingdom of heaven in both 3:2 and 4:17. In fact, this entire section 
about the beginning of Jesus’ ministry is book-ended with reference to 
the kingdom of heaven (3:2; 4:17); from John the Baptist up until the 
calling of the first disciples, the preparatory time of Jesus’ ministry is 
demarcated by these references to the kingdom of heaven. And serving 
as a point of contrast in the midst of this is Satan’s own offer of instead 
“the kingdoms of the world." 

Thus, we can see that again, the expression kingdom of heaven is 
used as part of the thematic contrast between God's kingdom and the 
kingdoms of the world, or the kingdom of heaven versus kingdoms 
of the earth. The *of heaven" part of kingdom of heaven here is not 
accidental or reverentially circumlocutionary, but serves a very power- 
ful literary and rhetorical purpose: to contrast the world's kingdoms 


126 Warren Carter, “Matthew and the Gentiles: Individual Conversion and/or 
Systemic Transformation," 267. This is an accurate enough statement as far as it 
goes. It is misleading, however, if it communicates that the Roman Empire was the 
only context in the mind of first-century readers or if this is the only way in which we 
must understand the point of Matthew's contrasting the kingdoms of the world with 
the kingdom of heaven. 

127 Allusion to these ideas is made again in Matthew in 12:22-32 as well as in 
28:16—20 where Jesus, having successfully weathered all storms of temptation, is now 
given not only authority over the kingdoms of the world, but “all authority in heaven 
and earth.” 
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(offered by Satan) with God’s (announced by Jesus). We may add to 
this observation the point emphasized several times already, that tov 
ovpavev is always plural, which, according to Matthew's singular and 
plural pattern of obpavóc, also communicates a distinction between 
the divine and human realms. 


CioNCLUSsION: OnE Point AND Two APPLICATIONS OF THE 
KiNucDoM OF HEAVEN THEME 


We may conclude this many-pronged discussion by pinpointing the one 
primary point in Matthew's use of kingdom of heaven and its two par- 
ticular applications for his own Sitz tm Leben. The arguments above, in 
addition to the foundation laid in the previous chapters, leads to the 
following conclusion: Matthew's choice to regularly depict the kingdom as àv 
ovpavav is designed to emphasize that Gods kingdom is not like earthly kingdoms, 
stands over against them, and will eschatologically replace them (on earth). For 
Matthew, this point has two different applications: one relates to the Jew- 
ish expectations for a kingdom and Matthew’s Jewish context; the other 
corresponds with the Roman Imperial context of early Christianity. 


The Point: The Kingdom of Heaven is Unlike All Earthly Kingdoms 


In a 1996 essay, Richard Bauckham examined the relationship between 
“kingdom” and “church” in the Gospels and Paul’s letters. In his analy- 
sis of the kingdom of God theme in the Gospels, he observes that while 
“kingdom of God” is shown as the central theme in Jesus’ preaching, 
the Gospels rarely depict God explicitly as King.'*® He concludes that 
the reason for this noticeable difference from the Jewish literature is that 
“Jesus was at pains to avoid the implication that God rules in the way 
that earthly kings rule. In fact, much of Jesus’ teaching seems designed precisely 
to show how God's rule differs from earthly rule." ?? Although Jesus’ view of the 
kingdom does in many ways stand in continuity with the Jewish expec- 
tations, by avoiding the concrete image of God as king and using other 
depictions for God (especially Father), “he shifts the focus much more 


"8 Bauckham, “Kingdom and Church,” 4—5. 

79 Bauckham, “Kingdom and Church,” 5. Emphasis mine. Bauckham’s wording here 
is more judicious than that of Carter and others who emphasize (almost exclusively) the 
Roman imperial context, because the point is certainly a contrast of God’s rule with 
all different manifestations of earthly rule, Roman included but not exclusively so. 
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to characterizing God’s rule as radically different from that of earthly 
rulers.”'*° Bauckham goes on to give several pages of examples of how 
Jesus portrays the kingdom in ways very much unlike contemporary 
kingdom and social relationships. 

Bauckham’s point and argument are persuasive. Jesus’ teachings 
about the kingdom are indeed radical and “status quo"-overturning. 
At times, the best description is simply “topsy-turvy.” As J. Ramsey 
Michaels observes, Jesus’ teachings about the kingdom affirm tradi- 
tional Jewish expectations, yet they contain “what Henry James would 
call a ‘turn of the screw,’ a new twist that shocks his hearers and in 
some respects call their behavior and world-view into question.” The 
result of Jesus’ proclamation about the kingdom is a restored Israel, 
but “a transformed, a topsy-turvy Israel"?! This turn of the screw is 
especially felt in many of Jesus’ parables. In fact, Jesus spends much of 
his time using parables to explain odd truths about what God’s king- 
dom is really like. One of the most radical of these is the story of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard in Matthew 20:1—16. This uniquely Matthean 
parable is one of the many illustrations of Jesus’ oft-used aphorism, 
“the first shall be last and the last shall be first” (20:16). In this case, 
the climactic point is unexpected even by Jesus’ topsy-turvy standards: 
All the laborers receive the same wages even though they have worked 
different amounts. As Warren Carter describes it, this parable “upsets 
expectations about how life ‘ought’ to be ordered and measured. It 
disorientates and reorientates existence away from human merit and 
to divine presence and summons."'*? Notably, this unsettling teaching 
is prefaced, like many other parables, with the words, “the kingdom 
of heaven is like this". 

And this sits directly on the main point. Building upon Bauckham's 
reflections and the insights of many scholars regarding the radical 
nature of Jesus’ teachings, we may add the observation that by describ- 
ing this kingdom as heavenly or from heaven (including the consistent use of plural 
ovpavos), Matthew highlights and heightens the tension between God's kingdom 
and all earthly kingdoms. In other words, seeing that indeed “much of 
Jesus’ teaching seems designed precisely to show how God’s rule differs 
from earthly rule” (Bauckham), leads directly into understanding why 


130 Bauckham, “Kingdom and Church,” 6. 

51 J. Ramsey Michaels, “The Kingdom of God and the Historical Jesus," in The 
Kingdom of God in 20th- Century Interpretation, 116. 

132 Warren Carter in Carter and Heil, Matthews Parables, 143. 
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Matthew would choose to call the kingdom the kingdom of heaven: this 
weighty expression serves perfectly as the counterpoint to all earthly 
kingdoms, and thereby highlights the intended contrast. Additionally, 
it evokes the language and themes of Daniel while it also plays in 
perfectly to the broader heaven and earth theme in Matthew, which 
itself evokes Genesis 1:1 and beyond. Thus, it stands on and suggests 
the rich OT tradition while contrasting the nature and modus operandi 
of God’s kingdom with all earthly kingdoms. The assorted oral and 
written traditions about Jesus clearly testified to the radical nature 
of Jesus’ teaching, and Matthew follows these traditions and seeks to 
explain them in terms loaded with literary and theological allusions: 
“heaven and earth.” God’s kingdom, the kingdom of heaven, is indeed 
unlike all earthly kingdoms. 

This assertion, which is powerful rhetoric by itself, also has specific 
content for Matthew. The First Gospel repeatedly shows that the social 
order of the kingdom of heaven is very unlike the present earthly order, 
and that the latter will eventually be replaced by the former (6:9-10). 
In addition to radical teachings such as the Laborers in the Vineyard 
(20:1-16), Matthew depicts the heavenly kingdom as one in which the 
mourning and poor in spirit are blessed (5:3, 4, 10-12), while those who 
are meek (npocóc) stand to inherit the earth (5:5). Equally topsy-turvy, 
the nature of the kingdom of heaven is such that the one who is lowly 
like a child will be the greatest therein (18:1—4; cf. 19:13-15), while 
the leaders in God's community should be the slaves of all (20:25—28; 
cf. 23:11). Those who give up everything for the heavenly kingdom 
will gain all back and more (19:26—29)—the first shall be last, and the 
last first (19:30). In the kingdom of heaven, the Father King evaluates 
righteousness on the unexpected basis of one's ministry to the “least” 
ones, the outcasts of society—the stranger, the hungry, thirsty, naked, 
sick, and imprisoned ones (25:31—46). In these ways and more Mat- 
thew makes it clear that Jesus proclaimed a heavenly kingdom that is 
very unlike all societies of the earth. And all of these teachings entail a 
forward-looking hope. The fact that God's heavenly kingdom is in fact 
so different from the current earthly kingdoms creates (for some) and 
extends (for others) dissatisfaction with the present earthly schemes. ‘This 
foments the eschatological hope that in Jesus, the kingdom of heaven 
will come to earth (6:9-10). 
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The Application: Jewish and Roman Contexts 


This emphatic point—that God’s kingdom is unlike earthly kingdoms 
and will replace them—has polemical and practical application for Mat- 
thew’s first-century hearers. This application is two-fold, corresponding 
to the overlapping contexts which many of the early Christians found 
themselves in, both Jewish and Roman. In the first instance, Matthew’s 
emphasis on the non-earthly kingdom of heaven critiques first-century 
Jewish expectations for a kingdom that focuses on the overthrow of 
Roman domination and the restoration of a Jewish-only, Palestine- 
exclusive Davidic state. Jesus is indeed the Davidic Messiah, as Mat- 
thew particularly is at pains to show, but not with a violently politically 
revolutionary purpose, nor in a way that benefits only the Jewish people. 
The memories of the Maccabeans and their violent, Gentile-expunging 
kingdom were still fresh and celebrated annually. Jesus’ depiction of the 
kingdom stands in sharp contrast. It is not difficult to see how empha- 
sizing the heavenly nature of the kingdom likely served to discourage 
earthly plots and schemes for the overthrow of Roman control. While 
Matthew emphasizes Jesus’ true kingship, especially in the Passion nar- 
rative, he also shows its non-violent manner by rebuking the disciple 
who strikes the slave of the high priest with his sword in the garden 
of Gethsemane (12:52-53), and of course, ultimately, willingly dying 
even though he was king.'** In view of the highly-charged revolutionary 
environment of first-century Palestine, one way to discourage Chris- 
tian involvement was to emphasize the heavenly nature of the kingdom; 
change would come with God's irruption from heaven (in answer to 
prayer; cf. 6:9-10), not through reactionary or violent earthly actions 
(c£. the non-retaliation commands in the Sermon on the Mount). 
Matthew’s critique of the Jewish expectation of a kingdom also 
focused on the issue of Gentile-inclusion versus an ethnically Jewish 
state. Through Matthew’s focus on Gentile-inclusiveness, he makes clear 
that in Jesus, the boundaries of the sacred are no longer ethnic, but the 
people of God are defined as whosoever does his will. Matthew from 
beginning (genealogy; magi) to end (the Great Commission) manifests 
the prophetic vision of eschatological Gentile inclusion into the people 
of God, an inclusion that will result in all the nations streaming to God 


55 Willard M. Swartley, Jsrael’s Scripture Traditions and the Synoptic Gospels: Story Shaping 
Story (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1994), 215—219, gives several other texts which 
highlight the nonmilitary nature of Jesus’ kingship. 
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the King (cf. Ps 22:27—28; Isa 18:7; 60:3-16; Jer 3:17; Mic 4:1-7; Zech 
14:16-17; Pss. Sol. 17:30-31; Sib. Or 3:772-776).'* The coming of 
the Davidic Messiah does inaugurate the Davidic kingdom, but in its 
prophetically-revealed form which is worldwide, universal, and Gentile- 
inclusive;'? Jesus is not only the “son of David" but also the “son of 
Abraham" (1:1).!°° As John Riches points out, Matthew has distanced 
himself from the traditions of Jewish restorationist ideology and sacred 
space has been ‘de-territorialized’: “Sacred space is no longer defined 
simply in terms of the Land of Israel, in which the Davidic kingdom 
is to be inaugurated and the Temple restored to its former glory... the 
whole world is now a mission field...sacred space is wherever Jesus 
is present with his followers (Matt 28:20 [cf. 1:23])."?" The emphasis 


134 As is well-known, there were a variety of conflicting views in Second Temple 
Jewish literature concerning the place of Gentiles in the eschatological kingdom. Dunn, 
Jesus Remembered, 393—396, offers fourteen aspects of the various strands of Second 
Temple traditions concerning the kingdom of God. These serve to fill out “the context 
of expectation within which Jesus’ preaching about the kingdom of God would have 
been heard" (at 396). It 1s clear that from the earliest days Christians understood and 
aligned themselves with a view that included Gentles into the one people of God. 

5 Tn a recent article, Mary Ann Beavis, following D. Mendels, has argued that 
“Jesus’ interpretation of the kingdom stressed the universality of divine rule, almost 
to the exclusion of its particularity” and that Jesus spoke of the Baoveia in a way 
"that downplayed explicitly nationalistic and particularistic overtones and aspirations." 
While concurring with these insights, I do not think it is necessary to interpret Jesus? 
vision of the kingdom in as starkly anti-political terms as Beavis does. That is, I think 
that Jesus was critiquing Jewish nationalistic hopes in favor of a Gentile-inclusive 
kingdom, but this does not make his message an anti-political one. Mary Ann Beavis, 
“The Kingdom of God, ‘Utopia’ and Theocracy,” Journal for the Study of the Historical 
Jesus 2/1 (2004), 103—104. Another recent essay which argues for a Gentile-inclusive 
focus in Matthew is Warren Carter's, “Matthew and the Gentiles.” Carter gives seven 
aspects of the Gospel which show that Matthew is concerned to engage the Gentle 
world with God's kingdom. 

'86 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:156—-160, reflecting on the many allusions of 
Matt 1:1, point out that “son of David" points to Jesus as the king of Israel and the 
rightful heir to the Davidic promises, while “son of Abraham,” the “father of many 
nations," speaks to Matthew’s interest in the salvation of the Gentiles. Donald Verseput 
has argued that the combination of the Son of David with the Son of God theme 
in Matthew communicates Jesus’ universal mission. Jesus is presented not only as the 
Davidic Messiah but also the Son of God. “His was a gentile mission blessed by God 
to call men to himself, in stark contrast to the imperial and triumphal traits of Jewish 
Davidic expectation.” Verseput, “The Role and Meaning of the ‘Son of God’ Title in 
Matthew’s Gospel,” 532—556, especially 541—549. Cf. also France, Matthew: Evangelist 
and Teacher, 285-286, and 232—235. 

'87 John Riches, Conflicting Mythologies: Identity Formation in the Gospels of Mark and Mat- 
thew, 292—293. Riches argues similarly in his essay, “Matthew’s Missionary Strategy in 
Colonial Perspective,” in Riches and Sim, The Gospel of Matthew in its Roman Imperial 
Context, 140: there is an “expansion of sacred space to include no longer only the land 
but the whole world.” 
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on the heavenly nature of the kingdom cuts to the heart of the Jewish 
dependence on the land of Israel as the sign of God's covenant with 
them. The Gospel proclaimed by Jesus is worldwide, encompassing 
the heavens and all the earth, including the Gentiles.'** Christianity 
from its earliest days is not just a Palestine- and land-based religion, 
but a universal one including all the nations of the earth. In this way, 
Matthew’s emphasis on the heavenly nature of the kingdom serves as 
part of his Gentile-inclusive focus. This is not to suggest that Matthew’s 
vision for a Gentile-inclusive kingdom necessarily excludes the land of 
Israel and Jerusalem (though it does reject its leaders), but only that this 
is no longer the focus, as is emphasized by the heavenly language. ? 
My proposal that kingdom of heaven emphasizes the Gentile-inclu- 
sive vision of the eschaton has similarities to but is a much better 
understanding than that proposed by Bengel. Bengel, quoted above, 
saw in kingdom of heaven an attempt to cut off the Jewish hope for an 
earthly kingdom. I agree that there was resident in Matthew's expres- 
sion a critique of the earthly Jewish kingdom hope, but not by being 
replaced with a heavenly kingdom rather than an earthly one. Instead, 
the critique concerns the nature of this coming kingdom in regards 
to its ethical practicalities, social relationships, and Gentile inclusion. 
After all, the great Christian prayer is that God’s (heavenly) kingdom 
would come to earth (6:9-10); the Christian hope is not for an ethereal, 
heaven-situated existence, but the consummation of the heavenly reali- 
ties coming into effect on the earth; not for a destruction of the earth 


138 Very little has been done on the connection between the heaven and earth 
theme and the question of the land of Israel in Matthew. An exception is Joon-Sik 
Kim, “‘Your Kingdom Come on Earth’: The Promise of the Land and the Kingdom 
of Heaven in the Gospel of Matthew" (Ph.D. diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 
2001). Kim rightly observes that Matthew's lack of focus on the land of Israel is due to 
his *preoccupation with legitimating the Gentile mission" (p. 1). Unfortunately, despite 
the promising title and subject matter, this dissertation primarily has only a negative 
conclusion: Matthew does not show evidence of interest in the loss of the Land after 
70 CE. Kim does not see how important the kingdom of heaven is for the issue of a 
critique of Judaism, nor how it forms part of the broader heaven and earth theme. 
More generally on the theological theme of the land of Israel, see Walter Bruegge- 
mann, The Land: Place as Gift, Promise, and Challenge in Biblical Faith (2d ed.; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2002), and W. D. Davies, The Gospel and the Land: Early Christianity and Jewish 
Territorial Doctrine (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974). 

139 Amidst the many eschatological visions current in the Second Temple period there 
was certainly a strand that remained Zion-centered yet also included the Gentles (cf. 
Isa 2; Zech 14). I am not arguing that Matthew necessarily opposed this view, but only 
that his focus is on Gentle inclusion such that emphasizing the universal outreach of 
the Gospel was primary, hence the emphasis on heaven. 
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and a kingdom that exists only in heaven, but for a maAvyyeveoia, a 
new genesis (19:28).!#° 

This understanding goes far in explaining Matthew’s very pointed 
and at times harsh critiques of the Jewish leadership establishment. As 
Bauckham observes, “From the perspective of Jesus’ understanding of 
the kingdom, the Jewish theocracy, i.e. the chief priests who ran the 
temple and claimed to represent God’s rule over his people, grossly 
misrepresented the nature of God’s rule. Instead of differing from the 
way the kings of the Gentiles ruled, they imitated it."'' Thus, Mat- 
thew warns the Jewish leaders that the kingdom for which they are 
hoping (usually called “the kingdom of God" in Matthew as part of 
the insider-outsider language) will be taken away from them (8:11-12; 
21:43); they will be judged and rejected (23:13-39). Yet God's true 
kingdom—  Baotreta t&v obpavOv—will be entered by all those (Jew 
or Gentile) who do the will of the Father in heaven (7:21; cf. 12:50). 
To reiterate, in light of Matthew’s Jewish context, kingdom of heaven 
serves to critique the nature of the Jewish expectation for a kingdom, 
including the way God’s people relate to one another, and especially 
in its lack of the prophetic vision for Gentile inclusion. 


The powerful rhetorical expression kingdom of heaven also has an 
application to the Roman imperial context of Matthew’s hearers and 
readers. In this context, kingdom of heaven critiques the Roman 
Empire, proclaims the superiority and universality of God’s sovereignty, 
and provides solace for God’s people. In the Second Temple literature, 
the notion of kingdom of God/God as king is clearly used in opposition 


10 Robert Foster has suggested that Matthew uses heavenly language as a rhetori- 


cal and social strategy which “defends Jesus as a Davidic messiah, showing that he 
came to establish a heavenly, not earthly kingdom.” He goes on to state that in light 
of Messianic expectations in formative Judaism, “one would legitimately expect the 
Messiah to re-establish God's rule from Zion. The use of FH [Father in heaven] 
indicates that the leaders of formative Judaism fundamentally misunderstand Jesus 
because they likewise misunderstand how God exercises his reign from heaven in this 
world.” Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 487, 493. Though the 
basic point about a critique of Jewish expectations is correct, the thesis as stated here 
could be construed as erroneous in the same way that Bengel’s is. Again, in light of 
6:9-10, clearly the telos of the heavenly kingdom will be its coming upon the earth. 
Therefore, it can be misleading to state that Jesus’ message was about a heavenly 
kingdom not an earthly one. The distinction must be understood as one of nature not 
of ultimate, eschatological space. 
11 Bauckham, “Kingdom and Church,” 13. 
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to other ruling governments. In fact, this could be said to be the most 
consistent usage of the kingdom of God idea throughout the literature. 
Jewish life under Roman rule was no exception, and opposition to Rome 
in literary and revolutionary form was not uncommon.'? It is worth 
recalling that Jesus himself was crucified between two insurrectionists 
and with a mocking placard above his head which read “King of the 
Jews.” Rome, like many empires before it, developed its own grandiose 
claims and rhetoric of universal rulership. They were the “lords of 
the world” (Virgil, Aeneid 1.282), and emperors such as Domitian were 
described as “lord of the earth,” “ruler of the nations" (Statius, Silvae 
3.4.20; 4.2.14—15), and “master of sea and land" (Philostratus, Apollonius 
7.3).! Not only did Roman emperors claim such universal lordship, but 
even eternality and increasingly, divinity. Matthew in several texts posits 
God’s sovereignty over against such audacious Roman claims: rather 
than Jupiter or any emperor, it is God who is the Father in heaven (6:9 
et al.), who controls the sun and rain (5:45), and who is the “Lord of 
heaven and earth” (11:25).'** Even the series of descriptors of Jesus in 
Matt 1:1 seem to present him as the one who “contests and relativizes 
Rome's claim to sovereignty and divine agency.”!* 

However one dates the origin of the Daniel traditions, exilic or 
post-exilic, it is clear that the book of Daniel represents the same view 
of God's kingdom against contemporary kingdoms, as is found in the 
other Second Temple literature. The many connections between Dan- 
iel and Matthew have already been noted. In fact, Matthew and his 
audience were facing a situation strikingly similar to the Jewish people 
of the exilic and post-exilic times. They were a minority group under 
the power of the greatest earthly empire at the time. It 1s not difficult 


1? A helpful survey of this can be found in Philip E. Esler, “Rome in Apocalyptic 
and Rabbinic Literature,” in Riches and Sim, The Gospel of Matthew in its Roman Imperial 
Context: 9-33. Interestingly for my own arguments about the influence of Daniel on 
Matthew’s depiction of the kingdom, Esler points out that much of the discourse about 
Rome in Jewish literature is reliant upon the myth of the four beasts in Daniel 7. 

!5 Carter, “Matthew and the Gentiles,” 262. 

“ Carter, Matthew and Empire, 63. 

“8 Carter, “Matthaean Christology in Roman Imperial Key: Matthew 1.1,” in Riches 
and Sim, The Gospel of Matthew in its Roman Imperial Context, 143. It should be noted 
again that the Roman imperial context is not the only context for these polyvalent 
expressions, but it does highlight their significance vis-a-vis Roman claims. Discussion 
of the Roman imperial context of the Gospels can be found also in several works of 
Richard Horsley, including Jesus and Empire: The Kingdom of God and the New World Disorder 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003). 
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to see that Matthew’s emphasis on the kingdom of heaven performs 
the same functions as Daniel’s narrative does. It may be that reflec- 
tion on the similarity of social situations led Matthew to consciously 
employ Daniel’s themes and language. Like Daniel, Matthew critiques 
the Roman Empire (and really all earthly kingdoms and societies) by 
positing an alternative kingdom that is superior in every way.'*° This 
kingdom, proclaimed by Jesus, is not only earthly, but heavenly. This 
speaks of its universality“ and higher nature. In the same way that 
the Second Temple title “God of heaven” asserted the Jewish God's 
superiority over all pagan gods and rulers, Matthew’s Father in heaven 
and kingdom of heaven likewise proclaim that the Roman Empire (with 
its pater emperors and numerous kings) is inferior and ultimately subser- 
vient to God's sovereignty. Any Jewish person's hope in the kingdom 
of God inherently entails this critical view of the Roman Empire, but 
to call the kingdom the kingdom of heaven heightens and emphasizes 
the superiority of the kingdom which Jesus announced. 

Additionally, in the same way that Daniel’s stories and visions pro- 
vided solace and hope for his Jewish readers, Matthew’s emphasis on 
the kingdom of heaven over all earthly kingdoms gives Jesus’ disciples 
the consolation that with the coming of God’s kingdom all will be 
made right.'*? This hope and vision also enables Jesus’ followers to live 
now, while awaiting the eschaton, with the radical ethics of the coming 
kingdom, especially as taught in the Sermon on the Mount. Matthew’s 
expression kingdom of heaven and his stress on the heaven and earth 


46 Recall that Satan’s offer to Jesus of “all the kingdoms of the world” (4:8) indi- 
cates that Satan stands as the “sponsoring” deity behind the Roman Empire. This in 
itself provides an obvious critique of the Roman Empire. See Carter, “Matthew and 
the Gentiles,” 266-267. 

147 Robert Gundry has suggested that Matthew uses heaven in combination with 
Father and kingdom as a “means of stressing another of his favorite motifs, the majesty 
of God's universal dominion." Though he does not offer any additional discussion, 
this idea is undoubtedly based on the fact that in Hellenistic Greek (secular and Jew- 
ish uses), odpavdg was often used to communicate the idea of universality. Gundry, 
Matthew, 43. 

M8 Interestingly, Diane Chen also sees the Roman Imperial idea of the emperor 
as the pater patriae as informing Luke's use of God as Father language. However, she 
concludes that instead of being subversive to the Roman Empire, Luke's usage does 
not cast Rome in an entirely negative light, though God is clearly a superior father to 
any emperor. Chen, God as Father in Luke-Acts, 13. 

19 This idea is developed by David C. Sims in his essay, “Rome in Matthew's 
Eschatology,” in Riches and Sim, The Gospel of Matthew in its Roman Imperial Context: 
91-106. 
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theme evoke for his readers the Danielic witness and hope.’ Looking 
backward, the evocation of Daniel ties in Matthew once again to the 
OT tradition. Looking forward, connecting with the narrative of Daniel 
also serves Matthew's readers’ needs.'*! In sum, Matthew is skillfully 
re-appropriating the language and vision of Daniel for his own hearers’ 
context. This simultaneously critiques the ruling and oppressive Roman 
Empire and gives eschatological hope. 


In conclusion, the preceding analysis of Matthew’s kingdom of heaven 
has shown that rather than existing as a reverential circumlocution for 
God, this important Matthean phrase serves one primary point: God’s 
kingdom, which is in heaven and heavenly, is radically different from all 
earthly kingdoms and will eschatologically replace them (on the earth). 
It is the coming kingdom which is proclaimed by Jesus and is embodied 
in himself, the unexpected servant-leader. 


150 Tn an analogous argument, Warren Carter has suggested that the early portions 
of Matthew evoke particular Isaianic texts. This was done by Matthew because of a 
similar imperial context between Isaiah’s readers and Matthew’s. “Just as the eighth- 
century prophet countered and relativized imperialist claims, so does his word for the 
Matthean audience.” “The Isaiah texts provide perspective on the imperial situation 
and give content to God's salvific promise.” Warren Carter, “Evoking Isaiah,” 513, 
508. See also, idem, “Matthew and the Gentiles.” 

151 Ts it merely coincidence that many manuscripts of the Lord's Prayer add on the 
phrase from Daniel 2:37—“the kingdom, the power, the strength, and the glory"? Very 
possibly this shows that at least some early Christians made the connection between 
the Lord’s Prayer and Jesus’ kingdom and Daniel 2. Evans, “Daniel in the New Testa- 
ment,” 511, makes similar remarks. 


CONCLUSION 


HEAVEN AND EARTH IN THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


This concluding chapter of reflections will cover three areas. First, I will 
examine how the heaven and earth theme argued throughout this thesis 
relates to dualism and the symbolic universe of Matthew. Next, I will 
offer an interesting example of how Matthew’s kingdom of heaven was 
appropriated in the second century. And finally, I will provide a brief 
summary of the overall findings of this work followed by a number of 
conclusions that can be drawn from it. 


Duauism, DUALITY AND THE SYMBOLIC UNIVERSE OF MATTHEW 


Dualism, Duality and Matthew's “Heaven and Earth” 


*Dualism" 1s a term and concept that has been so widely appealed to in 
religious studies that inevitably, it has been abused and misapplied. For 
example, Second Temple apocalyptic literature, the Qumran commu- 
nity, and the Gospel of John have all been summarily labeled (and often 
vilified, especially John) as *dualistic."' The problem with this is not that 
these documents do not manifest any dualistic polarities—they do—but 
that the label “dualism” is too vague to be used so freely. The term is 
used to encompass such a wide variety of different views that it ceases to 
be reliable. Moreover, as Miroslav Wolf has observed, “dualism” often 
serves simply as a convenient term of opprobrium, applied derisively to 
“any duality deemed unacceptable” by the scholar using it.” 


! Such a view can be found in countless standard discussions of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, Qumran ideas, and John. An early article which propounds and compares “dual- 
ism” in Qumran and John is J. H. Charlesworth, “A Critical Comparison of the Dual- 
ism in 1OS III, 13-IV, 26 and the ‘Dualism’ Contained in the Fourth Gospel,” MIS 15 
(1969): 389-418. Charlesworth concludes that both documents share several types of 
modified dualistic views, and in fact that John borrowed some of his terminology and 
concepts from 1QS. Another essay which examines dualistic thought at Qumran is Jorg 
Frey, “Different Patterns of Dualistic Thought in the Qumran Library:” 275-8335. Like 
Charlesworth and Wright (see below), Frey lists ten different kinds of dualism. 

? Miroslav Wolf, “Johannine Dualism and Contemporary Pluralism” (paper pre- 
sented at the “Gospel of John and Christian Theology” conference, St Andrews, Scot- 
land, July 2003), 2. 
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Charlesworth begins his discussion of dualism at Qumran and in 
John by noting that there are in fact “various types of dualism in the 
history of ideas: philosophical, anthropological, psychological, physi- 
cal, metaphysical, cosmological, cosmic, ethical, eschatological, and 
soteriological."? In discussing the thought-world of first-century Juda- 
ism, N. T. Wright offers a similar categorization of ten types of duality: 
theological/ontological; theological/cosmological; moral; eschatological; 
theological/moral; cosmological; anthropological; epistemological; sec- 
tarian; psychological.* Wright also injects a very important distinction 
into this discussion. He points out that despite this great variety of 
"dualisms," the general term 1s regularly applied indiscriminately to 
any or all of them. Not only does this result in confusion, but it also 
causes many common Jewish ways of speaking and thinking to be 
shackled with associations of “dualism” broadly conceived and usu- 
ally negative. In fact, many elements in Jewish and Christian literature 
that are labeled as “dualistic” are in reality “perfectly normal features 
of most if not all biblical theology” and do not indeed reflect Iranian 
Zoroastrianism or any other type of dualism.? Consequently, Wright 
wisely suggests that we refer instead to "dualities" and save the term 
“dualism” only for specific types of dualities, such as the moral dualism 
of classic Zoroastrianism and Gnosticism, the cosmological dualism of 
Plato, and the anthropological dualism which divides body and soul. 
Bianchi’s discussion of dualism comes to a similar conclusion: “Not 
every duality or polarity is dualistic, but only those that involve the 
duality or polarity of causal principles.”’ Thus, many basic Jewish and 


* Charlesworth, “A Critical Comparison,” 389, n. 1. Charlesworth goes on to give 
brief definitions of several of these types, and to state that he is concerned in this essay 
with a “modified dualism” which is not “a polarity between two equal, eternal forces 
or concepts.” 

+ N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, 252—254. Wright references 
Charlesworth and notes that he worked out these ten categories independently before 
coming across Charlesworth’s article. 

? Wright, New Testament and the People of God, 252—253. 

^ Wolf does not show awareness of Wright's argument but comes to a similar conclu- 
sion. He quotes the standard definition of religious dualism as found in Ugo Bianchi’s 
Encyclopedia of Religion article, and points out that by this definition (specifically, that 
opposite ontological principles are responsible for bringing the world into existence) the 
Gospel of John cannot be understood as dualistic. Instead, we should speak of “opposi- 
tional dualities” which are found in the text. These stable and firm dualities are impor- 
tant and widespread, but they do not in fact imply dualism. Wolf, “Johannine Dualism 
and Contemporary Pluralism,” 3. 

? Ugo Bianchi, quoted in Stephen Barton, “Johannine Dualism and Contemporary 
Pluralism” (paper presented at the “Gospel of John and Christian Theology” confer- 
ence, St Andrews, Scotland, July 2003), 5. 
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Christian concepts such as God and the devil are not properly dualistic. 
This is a positive step forward for any discussion of dualism or dualities 
in ancient documents. 

We may now inquire how Matthew’s theme of heaven and earth 
relates to these ideas. I have repeatedly argued in this work that the 
motivation behind Matthew’s highly developed heaven and earth theme 
is to highlight the tension or contrast that currently exist between God’s 
realm and humanity’s. This can be seen, then, as an example of one 
of many oppositional dualities in the Judeo-Christian literary tradition. 
In fact, it is interesting to see how similar this is to the “above-below” 
duality that is used pervasively throughout John, as well as the heaven 
and earth contrast in the book of Revelation. But the most important 
point to make is that, in line with Wright’s observations, it would be a 
misnomer to label Matthew’s heaven and earth theme as evidence of 
dualism proper? “Heaven and earth,” even used contrastively, is ancient 
biblical language that should not be confused with Zoroastrianism or 
Platonism; heaven and earth do not represent two original, opposing 
forces in the world, but biblically are seen as organically related realms 
all under the rule of God. It is also interesting to note that unlike some 
uses of the heaven and earth pair in Jewish and Christian literature, 
Matthew’s employment of the motif does not particularly manifest 
the idea that earthly structures are copies of heavenly realities. In this 
sense, some distinction can be observed between Matthew’s use of the 
heaven and earth theme and that of the book of Hebrews (e.g., Heb 
8:5). In Matthew, heaven is used mainly as a foil for earth, as a means 
of critiquing what is wrong with the way humans live on the earth, 
by contrasting the two realms and by looking forward to the eschaton 
when the tension between the two realms will be resolved. ‘The prob- 
lem is that sinful earth currently is not in line with heavenly realities 
(6:9-10)—1t is radically different—such that eschatologically, the former 
will be reinvented by the latter. 

Related to this discussion, we may once more raise the topic of 
Matthew's Weltbild and Weltanschauung. I argued previously that in the 
OT as well as in Matthew, we find evidence of an essentially bipartite 
picture of the world. This cosmological view is organically related to 


* In Chapter Four I discussed the relationship between Matthew’s heaven and earth 
theme and apocalyptic motifs. There I suggested that heaven and earth provides further 
evidence for what David Sim sees as a foundational *dualism" in Matthew's apocalyptic 
eschatology. This point still stands, although it is unfortunate that Sim does not carefully 
distinguish between “dualism” and “oppositional dualities.” 
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and undergirds the much more important matter which is the conceptual 
worldview. Both the Weltbild and Weltanschauung of Matthew hinge upon 
the oppositional duality of heaven and earth. Again, it is crucial that in 
observing this we do not fall into the error of calling either “dualism.” 
For Matthew, the one God, Lord of heaven and earth (11:25), is the cre- 
ator of all, both heaven and earth. This is a monotheistic cosmological 
duality, but not a cosmological dualism. Similarly, in Matthew’s bipartite 
Weltanschauung we can discern moral duality (good versus evil) and an 
eschatological duality (this age and the age to come), but this should 
not be confused with a Zoroastrian or Gnostic dualism or anthropol- 
ogy, nor is the eschatological vision that of the total destruction of the 
inferior earthly realm—a preferencing of the spirit over the physical. 
Instead, the hope is for the establishment of God’s kingdom upon the 
earth, a new genesis (maAvyyeveota, 19:28). 


Matthew’s Symbolic Universe and the Heaven and Earth Theme 


This discussion of Matthew’s Weltanschauung relates also to another 
important and overlapping topic, Matthew’s symbolic universe. The 
last twenty years have witnessed the rise of a variety of social scientific 
approaches to the NT. The Gospel of Matthew has been a particular 
focus of interest for the practitioners of these methods.’ As was discussed 
in Chapter Four, the hottest debates in Matthean studies have centered 
on Matthew’s community and its relationship to Judaism. Social scien- 
tific studies have largely contributed to and shaped this discussion. 

One of the most important ways that social scientific research has 
affected the interpretation of Matthew comes from the subspecies of the 
discipline known as the sociology of knowledge. Stemming especially 
from the work of Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, many Matthean 
scholars have discussed Matthew’s “symbolic universe.” Berger and 
Luckmann define symbolic universes as “bodies of theoretical tradition 
that integrate different provinces of meaning and encompass the institu- 
tional order in a symbolic totality."'? In less technical terms, a symbolic 
universe is the integrated system of beliefs, values, and symbols which 


? For studies up through 1993, a helpful overview can be found in Janice Capel 
Anderson, “Life on the Mississippi: New Currents in Matthaean Scholarship 1983- 
1993,” Currents in Research: Biblical Studies 3 (1995), 173-184. Other specific studies are 
referenced above in Chapter Four. 

? Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality: A Treatise 
in the Sociology of. Knowledge (London: Penguin, 1966; repr. 1991), 113. 
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are used by groups to legitimate their understanding of the world. The 
symbolic universe is understandably important for religious groups, 
especially ones which have broken away from another, “mother” group. 
Berger has called this a “sacred canopy."!! 

The cash value of this idea is immediately apparent to scholars 
attempting to reconstruct the first-century setting behind Matthew’s 
Gospel. As a result, there have been many studies of how Matthew’s 
symbolic universe functions for his community." The point is frequently 
made that Matthew's goal is to consolidate and legitimate his commu- 
nity, to encourage them that they are the true people of God.'* At this 
point we can make an important connection with Matthew's heaven and 
earth theme. As has been suggested above, many aspects of Matthew's 
use of this theme serve this same purpose: to provide encouragement 
and legitimization for his audience. At a subtle, narrative level, Mat- 
thew reserves certain key terms for his disciples—such as Father in 
heaven, kingdom of heaven, and plural forms of oopavóc—while using 
more generic expressions such as God and kingdom of God for those 
"outside." At a more blatant level, he offers very pointed criticisms and 
judgments against Jesus’ opponents, and uses the major theme of the 
kingdom of heaven as a way to emphasize that the kingdom Jesus 1s 
proclaiming is very different from those of the Jewish establishment. 
The true people of God are not ethnically-derived but are the ones 
who do the will of their heavenly Father by aligning themselves with 
Jesus and keeping his commandments. Jesus’ followers are defined very 
much by their association with heaven (kingdom; Father; rewards) over 


! Peter L. Berger, The Sacred Canopy: Elements of a Sociological Theory of Religion (New 
York: Anchor Books, 1990). See also the discussion in Philip Esler, The First Christians in 
their Social Worlds: Social-Scientific Approaches to New Testament Interpretation (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1994), 8-10; and John Riches, Matthew, 68. 

? For example, Anthony Saldarini, Matthew’s Christian-Jewish Community (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1994); J. Andrew Overman, Matthew’s Gospel and Forma- 
tive Judaism (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990); idem, Church and Community in Crisis: The Gos- 
pel According to Matthew (Valley Forge, Penn.: Trinity, 1996); John Riches, Conflicting 
Mythologies. 

5 For example, Saldarini writes that Matthew “seeks to legitimate his particular form 
of Judaism by utilizing the sources of authority in the Jewish community (see chaps. 5—6 
on his use of Scripture generally) and by delegitimating the Jewish leaders (see esp. chap. 
23).” Anthony Saldarini, “The Gospel of Matthew and Jewish-Christian Conflict,” in 
Social History of the Matthean Community: Cross-Disciplinary Approaches (ed. David L. Balch; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 41. John Riches states that “whether or not Matthew was 
writing from inside or outside the Jewish community, he was engaged in consolidating 
and legitimising his community.” Riches, Matthew, 66-67. 
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against the earth. One can easily see then, how “heaven and earth” 
provides the parameters and content for Matthew’s symbolic universe. '* 
What is most striking is how this theme is able to serve this purpose so 
comprehensively and powerfully while also functioning as a Weltbild and 
Weltanschauung for the Gospel. That 1s, there are many other dualistic 
expressions that could be used as part of a community-legitimizing 
symbolic universe—such as sons of light and sons of darkness, above 
and below, righteous and sinners, etc.—but by consistently using the 
expression “heaven and earth” Matthew is able to provide a compre- 
hensive symbolic universe while also indicating his understanding of 
the world physically and ontologically, all the while trafficking in the 
most foundational language of the biblical tradition and creation (cf. 
Gen 1). It is hard to imagine a richer linguistic and literary means by 
which Matthew could perform so many functions than the expression 
“heaven and earth.” 


A Foray INTO THE RECEPTION-History or MATTHEW’S 
“KINGDOM OF HEAVEN” 


Matthew’s influence on the early church is so great and his unique 
expression kingdom of heaven is so important, that it is worthwhile 
to observe one important way that Matthew’s linguistic idiom was re- 
appropriated in the late first- and early second-centuries. This foray into 
the reception-history of the phrase will also shed light on Matthew’s 
own meaning. 

I have argued above that for Matthew’s original audience, kingdom 
of heaven had a polemical and very practical application in regards 


^ Hints of this understanding can be heard in Overman, who says that Matthew 
wants his community to see itself as a microcosm of a heavenly macrocosm (as sum- 
marized in Anderson, “Life on the Mississippi,” 178), as well as in Riches, who briefly 
mentions the importance of the heaven language in 5:45, 48, and 6:10. According to its 
title, the most promising study of heaven and earth and Matthew’s symbolic universe is 
Kari Syreeni’s “Between Heaven and Earth: On the Structure of Matthew’s Symbolic 
Universe," 3-13. However, while Syreeni, depending on Schneider, acknowledges that 
the polarized pair “heaven and earth” “indicates a deep-lying structure in his symbolic 
universe" (p. 9), this short essay focuses not on the contours or function of this symbolic 
universe, but instead on vague notions of Matthew's attempt to mediate assorted ten- 
sions in his Gospel—a work which Syreeni evaluates at points as quite “irrational” (pp. 
7, 9). Thus, the article provides very little in the way of furthering our understanding of 
Matthew's symbolic universe. 
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to the Roman Empire. Building on the model of Daniel, Matthew’s 
language provided a devastating and subversive critique of this great 
earthly empire, while providing solace and hope that God’s kingdom 
would eventually come upon the earth. 

We find that in the decades following Matthew’s work, his “kingdom 
of heaven” terminology was appropriated somewhat differently by the 
immediately succeeding generation of Christians, people still living 
very conspicuously under Roman rule. As Matthew re-appropriated 
Daniel’s language for his own situation, we can see that many late 
first-century and early second-century Christians likewise took up 
Matthew’s “kingdom of heaven” terminology and used it for their 
own purposes as they sought to live peaceably under the often-hostile 
Roman Empire—something very important for these second-century 
Christians who often faced persecution." They did this by emphasizing 
that Christ’s kingdom was heavenly, not earthly, and thereby, not a threat 
to the Roman Empire. 

A good example of this comes from Hegesippus’ account of the 
grandsons of Jude (as recorded in Eusebius HE 3:19:1—3:20:7). Accord- 
ing to Hegesippus, during the Emperor Domitian’s rule, some people 
brought charge against Zoker and James, who were the grandsons of 
Jude, the brother of Jesus. The charge was that because these men 
were descendants of David, they were a potential threat to the Empire. 
Therefore, the story goes, Domitian called them to trial and examined 
them to see if they were a potential source of Jewish political upris- 
ing. When asked about Christ and his kingdom the grandsons of Jude 
responded that his kingdom “was not of the world nor earthly, but 
heavenly and angelic; and that it would appear at the end of the world” 
(20:5). After this, Zoker and James were dismissed and, miraculously, 
Domitian’s persecution of the church ceased from that time. Appar- 
ently, their answer, which emphasized the heavenly nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, succeeded in showing, as Richard Bauckham has suggested, 


'S According to Samson H. Levey (following Uri D. Herscher), many Jews followed 
a similar turn within their own tradition in the hostile post-70 environment. Rabbi 
Johanan b. Zakkai led his disciples into Merkabah Mysticism instead of Messianic activ- 
ism to protect them from being charged with treason by the Romans. At the same time, 
because this mysticism placed the divine throne in heaven (cf. Ezekiel) and out of reach 
of the adversary, it could still “keep alive their faith in God and their hope for national 
restitution and restoration of their sovereignty, all symbolized by the Temple.” Samson 
H. Levey, The Targum of Ezekiel (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1987), 4. 
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“that allegiance to Christ’s kingdom does not make Christians political 
revolutionaries intent on overthrowing the Roman state."!^ 

In fact, an examination of the many references to the kingdom in the 
second-century writings shows this same emphasis. For example, Justin 
stresses that Christians have been misunderstood if it is thought they 
are looking for a human kingdom (/ Apol. 11), and in the Martyrdom 
of Paul, Paul explains to two Roman officials that “we do not march, 
as you suppose, with a king who comes from the earth, but one from 
heaven, the living God” (4). There are many such examples, and they 
likely reflect a perception among many Romans that Christians were 
potentially armed and dangerous. This perception likely came about 
because of a confused association of Christianity with the many revo- 
lutionary Jewish messianic movements in the first and second-centuries. 
As Bauckham explains, these texts reveal “an apologetic concern to 
make clear the real nature of the kingdom of Christ as heavenly rather 
than earthly.”'® And in so doing, these second-century Christians were 
able to protect themselves. 

Everett Ferguson, in his interesting essay on the kingdom of God 
in Patristic literature provides several insights along these same lines. 
He observes that “neither Jews nor Christians in the second century 
were permitted a ‘political’ expression of their kingdom claims"? and 
that “the Apologists were particularly aware that the biblical word for 
“kingdom” was the ordinary word for the empire or any kingship.”*° 
Therefore, “in political contexts Christians emphasized that Christ’s 
kingdom is otherworldly and heavenly.””?! 

Thus, we can see that Matthew’s recurrent phrase kingdom of heaven 
proved to be an important and helpful means by which later Christians 
could justify their peaceful existence within the Roman Empire. I suggest 
that this appropriation of Matthew's terminology, though not exactly 
what Matthew meant by the expression, is understandable for the early 
Christians living precariously in the Roman Empire. There are several 
other reasons for Matthew's employment of kingdom of heaven, all 


'© Richard J. Bauckham, Jude and the Relatives of Jesus in the Early Church (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1990), 101. 

7 Quoted in Bauckham, Jude and the Relatives of Jesus, 103. 

'8 Bauckham, Jude and the Relatives of Jesus, 103. 

19 Everett Ferguson, “The Kingdom of God in Early Patristic Literature,” in Wendell 
Willis, editor, The Kingdom of God in 20th-Century Interpretation, 193. 

? Ferguson, “The Kingdom of God,” 194. 

2! Ferguson, “The Kingdom of God,” 200. 
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of which focus on the tension between heaven and earth (see below). 
One of these was likely to encourage Christians not to be involved in 
first-century revolutionary plots, but even this differs somewhat from the 
second-century appropriation as seen in the case of James and Zoker. 
The difference is this: these Christians gladly emphasized the heavenly 
nature of God’s kingdom in such a way that they presented Christianity 
as a non-threat to Roman power; the heavenly and earthly realms of 
kingdoms are distinct. But for Matthew, the kingdom of heaven did 
critique and promise to overthrow the Roman Empire—but via God’s 
irruption into the world from heaven. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In light of the length, number of details, and assorted conclusions of 
the preceding chapters, it will be beneficial to provide here a summary 
of the findings argued previously in the book. ‘This will enable us to see 
how the arguments together form a broad and cohesive thesis. Follow- 
ing this, I will offer several conclusions regarding how the heaven and 
earth theme functions in Matthew. 


Summary of Findings 


In Part One I have argued that before being able to appreciate the elab- 
orate and highly developed use of heaven language in the First Gospel, 
we must first be disabused of the assumption that heaven is merely func- 
tioning in Matthew as a reverential circumlocution for God. When we 
return ad fontes to Dalman's arguments in this regard we find that they 
are methodologically flawed and historically inaccurate. Unfortunately, 
the assumption that heaven functions in Matthew as a reverential cir- 
cumlocution is so widespread that very few have thought to reconsider 
its basis. Instead, however, Matthew regularly employs ovpavog in a 
metonymic way, referring indeed to the divine realm, but for literary, 
rhetorical, and polemic reasons, not out of reverential circumlocution. 
Our general survey of heaven language from the OT through to Mat- 
thew reveals that heaven is a very common and important cosmological 
and theological concept throughout the Jewish and Christian literature. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, we find that of all the NT authors, Matthew 
ranks first in his employment and emphasis on heaven language. While 
Matthew stands in basic continuity with the Jewish literary tradition, 
his use of heaven language stands apart in four particular ways: 
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(1) in a preference for the plural ovpavot; (2) through the frequent use 
of the heaven and earth pair; (3) in the use of the phrases Father in 
heaven and heavenly Father; and (4) via the frequently repeated and 
historically unique expression, kingdom of heaven. We have also found 
that Matthew’s regular use of heaven language and the heaven and 
earth theme relates to many other key theological issues in the First 
Gospel. 

In Part Two, I have proceeded to analyze each of the four elements 
of Matthew's particular use of heaven language. Regarding singular and 
plural uses of odpavog we have found that neither in the LXX nor in 
Matthew do the standard explanations prove sufficient. Building on the 
work of Torm and Katz, I suggest that the occasional occurrences of 
the plural in the LXX are not morphological Semitisms nor evidence 
of a belief in multiple heavens, but the result of poetic and syntacti- 
cal factors which can be described as a Semitic enhancement. Going 
beyond Torm and Katz, I also suggest that in the cases of Wisdom of 
Solomon and the Testament of Abraham, singular and plural forms are 
used in an intentionally patterned way, distinguishing between the two 
poles in the semantic range of oopavóc: the singulars refer to the cre- 
ated realm and the plurals to the divine. These findings feed directly 
into the study of singular and plural forms in Matthew. Contrary to 
standard treatments, I argue that Matthew's preference for the plural 
is not a result of the Semitic influence of DAY nor a belief in multiple 
heavens. Instead, in a way similar to but much more developed than 
in Wisdom or Testament of Abraham, Matthew regularly uses obpovóg in 
the singular to refer to the visible (earthly) realm and in heaven and 
earth pairs, while he always uses the plural forms to refer to the invis- 
ible (divine) realm. 

Regarding the word-pair heaven and earth, I have traced this theme 
throughout the OT and Second Temple literature and into the NT. In 
addition to being a ubiquitous and theologically ripe expression, heaven 
and earth provides the fundamental framework for both the Weltbild and 
Weltanschauung of the Old Testament. ‘These are organically related, and 
the fundamentally bipartite cosmological understanding of the world 
in the OT undergirds a symbolic ontological duality between God and 
humanity. A close reading of Matthew reveals that, ike much of his 
literary tradition but in a more concentrated way, heaven and earth is a 
significant element in his Gospel presentation. Not only does Matthew 
rely upon the common OT phraseology and concept of heaven and 
earth, but he particularly emphasizes the contrastive or tensive use of the 
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heaven and earth pair. Additionally, I argue that Matthew’s worldview 
continues in the trajectory of the OT and Second Temple literature: his 
Weltbild is still fundamentally two-fold though with some developments, 
while his Weltanschauung 1s definitely comprised of the oppositional dual- 
ity of heaven and earth. Even as he uses singular and plural obpavog 
to distinguish the earthly and divine realms, Matthew uses the heaven 
and earth pair as a rubric to organize and explain this kind of dualistic 
thinking which is widespread throughout his Gospel. 

Chapters Nine and ‘Ten proceed to study the third aspect of Matthew’s 
use of heaven language: his many references to the Father in heaven 
and heavenly Father. Reference to God as Father was not particularly 
common in the OT or Second Temple period, though the idea is not 
absent. Jesus’ regular use of divine fatherhood language was somewhat 
similar to that of his contemporaries, yet more frequent. In Matthew, 
most striking is the regular connection of Father with the language 
of heaven. This is best understood as part of Matthew’s idiolectic use 
of heaven and the broader heaven and earth theme. Also, the close 
connection between the Father in heaven and the kingdom of heaven 
should not be overlooked (including the fact that they both also always 
use plural forms of oopavóg). 

Finally, we turn to the fourth element of Matthew's idiolectic use 
of heaven language: the kingdom of heaven. After tracing this notion 
through the preceding literature and discussing its meaning, I turn to 
the predominance of the kingdom theme in Matthew. While using 
a variety of kingdom expressions, Matthew especially employs the 
unique phrase, kingdom of heaven. Matthew likely develops this phrase 
through reflection on the themes of heaven, earth, and kingdom in 
Daniel 2-7. The consummate point of kingdom of heaven in Mat- 
thew is to emphasize that God's kingdom 1s not like earthly kingdoms, 
it stands over against them, and it will eschatologically replace them 
on earth. This point applies to Matthew's Jewish context as a critique 
of widespread kingdom expectations, especially those which failed 
to include the prophetic vision of Gentile inclusion. It applies to the 
Roman Imperial context as a critique of the Roman Empire (as well 
as all human empires), proclaiming the superiority and universality of 
God’s sovereignty and providing solace for God’s people living under 
oppressive rule. 

Building upon all of these findings, the important point is this: 
these four aspects of Matthew’s idiolectic use of heaven language all 
contribute to one key focus, the tension that now exists between heaven and 
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earth, between God and humanity. In very similar ways, each of the 
four elements communicates this same emphasis: (1) The singular and 
plural distinction in Matthew’s well-crafted use of odpavog hinges on 
the distinction between the divine realm and the human. The standard 
singular form is used to refer to the created realm (and following cus- 
tomary usage, in heaven and earth pairs), while the ear-striking plural 
is employed with reference to the divine realm, especially with its con- 
sistent attachment to the expressions ó nathp ó &v totg obpavots and ù 
Boc eto: cv ovpavev. Thus, the current disjuncture between the two is 
posited at this most basic level of vocabulary. (2) Less subtly, Matthew’s 
regular employment of the word pair heaven and earth stands out as 
one of the unique features of his Gospel. Through repeated use and 
in crucial texts (e.g., 6:9-10, 19-21; 16:18; 28:16-20) the heaven and 
earth theme continues to rise to the surface of the narrative. But unlike 
much of the preceding literature, instead of primarily using heaven and 
earth in a merismatic way (only 3x), Matthew prefers to emphasize a 
distinction or tension between the two realms. In fact, this serves as 
a “turn of the screw” allusion to Genesis 1:1—while using the same 
phraseology, Matthew emphasizes the current disjunction rather than 
the conjunction of heaven and earth, all the while looking forward to the 
future reuniting of the two realms (6:9-10; 19:28; 28:18). The repeated 
heaven and earth pair also serves as a telling indicator of Matthew’s 
worldview which consists of a basic oppositional duality of heaven and 
earth (see above). It also functions as the preferred language to describe 
Matthew’s symbolic universe. (3) The third element of Matthew’s idio- 
lect likewise supplies further emphasis on the existing tension between 
heaven and earth. In Matthew, not only is God the Father, but most 
importantly, he is the Father in heaven/heavenly Father. Through always 
using a plural form of odpavdc in reference to the Father and generally 
portraying earthly fathers in a negative light, the “of heaven” element 
of this description of God becomes an important tool to communicate 
the heaven and earth contrast. Moreover, in several key passages in 
the Gospel, the Father in heaven is put into clear counterpoint with 
earthly fathers (e.g. 6:1—21; 23:9). (4) Finally, as has been observed, the 
ultimate point of the important expression kingdom of heaven is that 
God’s kingdom is very unlike earthly kingdoms, both in their Jewish 
and Roman manifestations, and will eschatologically replace them. 
Thus, by stepping back and analyzing Matthew’s rich and varied use 
of heaven language we can see that behind it all is an intentional focus on 
the theme of heaven and earth, specifically highlighting the current contrast or tenswe 
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relationship between the two realms, between God and humanity. Yet Matthew does 
not only emphasize the contrast, but also the fact that this contrast or tension will 
be resolved at eschaton when heaven and earth are reunited through Jesus (6:9—10; 
28:18). In fact, only by recognizing the intensity of the tension that currently exists 
between heaven and earth can we fully appreciate the significance of the eschaton 
in which the kingdom of heaven will come to earth. 

This heaven and earth theme serves a dual role, both as a literary 
motif which connects several narrative threads and as a symbolic or 
theological point." Also, as was argued in Chapter Four, the heaven 
and earth theme informs and strengthens a host of other theological 
themes in the Gospel. Matthew’s Christology, ecclesiology, eschatol- 
ogy, and emphasis on the New Covenant are all interconnected and 
undergirded by the contrast that Matthew sets up between the divine 
and heavenly realms. Jesus’ identity (Christology) as well as that of his 
people (ecclesiology; New Covenant) and their ultimate goal and hope 
(eschatology) can all be understood as part of the heaven and earth 
disjuncture; in each case, these realities are depicted as being on the 
“heaven” side of the heaven versus earth equation. 


Conclusions: The Multiple Functions of the Heaven and Earth Theme 


Having surveyed the above findings, we are now in a position to suggest 
more broadly some of the many functions that this theme of the tension 
between heaven and earth performs in Matthew. I have already argued 
that kingdom of heaven in particular operates as a critique of both Jew- 
ish expectations for the kingdom as well as all earthly kingdoms, includ- 
ing the Roman Empire. But we may also observe several functions of 
the heaven and earth theme overall, most of which have been hinted 
at already in this study. These functions can be described variously as 
theological, pastoral, and polemical. 

In the first instance, the heaven and earth theme emphasizes the 
universality of God's dominion. We have observed on several occasions 
that in the exilic and post-exilic literature, calling God the “God of 


2 This way of describing the heaven and earth theme is analogous to the mountain 
theme as described in Terence Donaldson, Jesus on the Mountain: A Study in Matthaean 
Theology (Sheffield: JSOT, 1985). John Riches summarizes Donaldson’s view this way: 
“the motif of the mountain has a dual role: on the one hand, it serves as a literary motif 
which draws together certain passages and focuses attention on them; on the other 
hand, it has a symbolic—theological—content which is related principally to contem- 
porary Mount Zion ideologies.” Riches, Conflicting Mythologies, 247, n. 33. 
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heaven” was a way of stating that he was above all gods, despite the 
daily oppressive realities of the Exile and the continuing problems with 
subsequent ruling empires. This is seen very clearly, for example, in the 
book of Daniel. For Matthew, the contrast of the two realms of heaven 
and earth strikes this same note, for the Father God and his kingdom 
are regularly described as in heaven as opposed to their corresponding 
realities on earth. Even as “God of heaven” communicates that God's 
sovereignty is universal by virtue of it being above all earthly rulers, so 
do Matthew’s expressions Father in heaven and kingdom of heaven. 
The Father and the kingdom are regularly put on the “heaven” side 
of the heaven-earth equation to communicate that the reality being 
proclaimed by Jesus is of a superior and universal nature. In this way 
the heaven and earth theme provides solace and hope for the disciples 
by emphasizing that in fact the world consists of two realities: the 
heavenly one and the earthly one, the first of which is universal and 
abiding, while the other is limited and temporal. This emphasis also 
looks forward to the eschaton when God’s universal dominion, which 
is now de jure, will also be de facto.” 

Another important use of the heaven and earth theme in Matthew 
is to make a biblical-theological connection with the Old Testament. In Chapter 
Four I suggested that the heaven and earth theme touches on the 
theological issue of the relationship of the Old and New Testaments, 
and closely related, on Jesus’ disciples as the new people of God. 
Throughout the work, I have shown that Matthew is deeply indebted 
to the OT literary tradition. This corpus forms the starting point for 
his reflections. In Chapter Eight I offered a more substantial argument 
concerning the specific connection between Matthew and Genesis in 
particular. In agreement with Davies and Allison, Warren Carter, and 
others, I understand Matthew’s opening words as a very direct allu- 
sion to Genesis 1 and following. Many other texts in Matthew likewise 
confirm the conceptual and intertextual connections with Genesis. ‘This 
understanding of the bond between the two books is strengthened 


?* Following Stendahl, R.T. France observes how the many geographical references in 
Matt 2 show the Messiah’s connection with the wider Gentile world as well as the places 
of Israel’s exile and thereby indicate “the universality of his role as Messiah.” France, 
“The Formula Quotations,” 240. I would add that after the geographical emphasis of 
chapter 2, the immediately following proclamation of the kingdom of heaven by John 
and Jesus serves as a powerful example of the “above all,” universal nature of God’s 
kingdom. 

%* U, Mauser, “Heaven in the World View of the New Testament,” 44. 
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greatly by recognizing how important the heaven and earth theme is in 
Matthew. This theme has obvious connections with Genesis, and sug- 
gests that Matthew is intentionally correlating his own account of the 
Christ with this foundational witness of the OT. An important text in 
this regard is the climax of Matthew 28:16-20. In this grand conclu- 
sion to the First Gospel, which is understood by many as a summary of 
the whole work, the heaven and earth theme is again highlighted, and 
the passage likely serves for Matthew as an inclusio with Genesis 1:1, the 
matching bookend of God's revelation. In Chapter Twelve I made a 
similar kind of argument for the connection between Matthew and the 
book of Daniel. Like Genesis, Daniel is noticeably a very important 
book for the early Christians and for Matthew in particular. I have sug- 
gested that central to Daniel 2-7 is the juxtaposition of the themes of 
heaven and earth (contrasted) and the kingdom of God versus earthly 
kingdoms. This combination of themes, found nowhere more strongly 
than in the stories and language of Daniel 2-7, provides a fertile seed- 
bed for Matthew's own heaven and earth theme, including kingdom of 
heaven. But more than merely providing a literary source, Matthew's 
own employment of the same themes and language communicates to 
Matthew's readers the connection between Jesus’ ministry and the rev- 
elation of God to Daniel. Together, these close intertextual connections 
between Genesis and Daniel and Matthew reveal that Matthew was 
very concerned to posit his own work as the culminating revelation in 
line with the Jewish Scriptures. Steeped in the rich tradition of heaven 
and earth language, Matthew uses this theme as one of the many tools 
for connecting his account with the Old Testament. 

Thirdly, the heaven and earth theme serves to strengthen the Christological 
claims of the Gospel. As was observed in Chapter Four above, Matthew 
shows a great interest in emphasizing a high Christology of Jesus. This 
is certainly a goal of each of the Gospels, but many have discerned a 
particularly strong emphasis on Messiahship in Matthew. One impor- 
tant text that stands out in this regard is Peter’s Caesarean confession 
(16:13-20). This Triple-Tradition passage is much fuller in Matthew 
than in Mark and Luke, and also incorporates a key ecclesiological 
teaching, promising the victory of the church and the authority of 
the church’s actions in the heavenly realm (16:18-19). This important 
Christological passage is woven deeply with heaven and earth language, 
even as several other Christological passages are (e.g., 3:17; 28:16—20): 
Father in heaven (16:17), kingdom of heaven (16:19), heaven and earth 
pairs (16:19). Knowledge that Jesus is the Christ comes to Peter not 
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through “flesh and blood,” i.e., earthly humanity, but from the Father in 
heaven. The authority that Jesus gives is the authority of the kingdom 
of heaven, and the repercussions are not only earthly, but even heav- 
enly. These are bold claims about Jesus’ person and authority. Even 
more importantly for Matthew’s Christology, throughout the Gospel 
the heaven and earth theme is used as a way to depict Jesus’ identity. 
That is, Jesus is regularly and unmistakably associated with the divine; 
he is put on the divine side of the divine-human/heaven-earth equa- 
tion. This is seen nowhere more clearly than in the climactic passage 
of 28:16-20, where Jesus is worshipped (28:17) and given authority 
not only on earth (sscf. 9:6), but even in heaven (28:18). The divine 
prerogative of universal rulership granted to Jesus in these words goes 
far beyond any claims that could be made of a prophet or angelic 
figure. In short, Jesus 1s the divine Christ. 

A fourth function of the heaven and theme in Matthew is to under- 
gird the radical nature of the ethics and teachings of Jesus. Jesus’ teachings 
and parables have a clear ring about them of challenge, urgency, 
and world-overturning realities. This is true nowhere more than in 
Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount. The followers of Jesus are called to 
live now with a God-hoping ethical standard that is counter-intuitive 
and counter-cultural. Mourners, the poor, the persecuted, and the meek 
are said to be blessed (5:3-5, 10-12). The standard of righteousness 
that Jesus requires must go beyond even the strictest interpretations of 
the scribes and Pharisees (5:20): it must cut to the level of the heart. 
Stated negatively, hating your brother is murder (5:21—26), and looking 
lustfully is adultery (5:27—30). Stated positively, instead of retaliation, 
the response should be gracious giving (5:38—42); instead of loving 
only one’s neighbor, the disciples must love and pray for their enemies 
(5:43-47). The disciples’ piety must be done from the heart and not 
from hypocrisy—as in the cases of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting 
(6:1—21). In short, God's standard of righteousness as proclaimed by 
Jesus is perfection, for single-heartedness in the very same way that the 
Father himself is perfect (5:48). The radical nature of all such teach- 
ings is clearly seen and felt by any hearer. I suggest that the pervasive 
heaven and earth theme (which is itself concentrated in the Sermon) 
undergirds these radical teachings by positing the ways of God against 
the ways of humanity. That is, Jesus is presented as calling disciples to 
align themselves with the kingdom of heaven, as calling them to be sons 
of the Father in heaven (5:44—45; 7:21; 12:50), as calling them to lay up 
treasures in heaven and not on earth (6:19—21), as calling them to pray and 
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hope for the kingdom of heaven to come to earth (6:9—10). This constant 
refrain of the tension or current disjuncture between the two realms 
of heaven and earth provides a tangible vision for the kind of hope 
that transforms daily living. To use Bauckham and Hart’s language, it 
provides resources for the Christian imagination which give God-ward 
hope.? This heaven and earth disjunction is reminiscent of the same 
point in several of Paul’s exhortations to godly living.” In Matthew, 
this way of speaking provides the framework of a symbolic universe 
that encourages the disciples to align themselves within the world with 
a different vision and set of values.” Only this can sustain such a radi- 
cal ethical call as Matthew presents. At the core of this vision 1s the 
heaven and earth theme. 

Finally, and related to the previous ideas, we can also see that 
Matthew's heaven and earth theme serves to legitimate and encourage 
Matthews readers that they are the true people of God.*® This observation 
builds upon those already made above. By consciously connecting his 
Gospel with the OT witness, especially Genesis, Matthew gives great 
weight to the supposition that the followers of Jesus are the true people 
of God. There is a New Genesis beginning in Jesus (cf. Matt 1:1). In 
the moAtyyeveota that Jesus is inaugurating, his disciples will sit on 


3 Bauckham and Hart give an excellent account of how a grand Christian vision (via 
imagination) re-sources the Christian life in Richard Bauckham and ‘Trevor Hart, Hope 
Against Hope: Christian Eschatology at the Turn of the Millennium (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1999). I suggest that Matthew’s vision of the world now and in the eschaton, described 
regularly with reference to heaven and earth, provides the kind of imaginative vision 
Bauckham and Hart are describing. 

2 For example, Col 3:1—4 makes the basis for godliness the fact that the believer has 
been raised up with Christ, therefore his or her mind should be set on “things above, not 
on the things that are on the earth.” This is followed by the exhortation: “Put to death 
therefore what is earthly in you: fornication, impurity, passion, evil desire, and covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry.” (3:5). C£. Eph 1:19-20; 2:5-6. 

7 Stanton argues that Matthew “has used several literary strategies in order both to 
press his case against the Jewish leaders and to convince his readers and listeners that 
as a ‘new people’ they are expected to carry out diligently the will of their Father in 
heaven." These strategies include repetition of his main points, narrative development 
of conflict with the religious leaders, and synkrisis. Stanton, A Gospel for a New People, 
278. I would add to these the observation that the widespread heaven and earth theme 
emphasizes these same points. 

8 In addition to the many social-scientific studies which emphasize this idea (see 
above), Matthew’s focus in this regard is ably argued throughout Stanton’s A Gospel for a 
New People, especially 113—281 and 378—383. In an analogous way, David Pao has shown 
that the use of Isaiah in Acts serves in part to provide community identity for Christians 
as the true people of God. David W. Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 2000; repr. Baker Academic, 2002). 
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the thrones of Israel (19:28). Even as Jesus himself is the fulfillment 
of Israel (son called out of Egypt; tempted in the wilderness), so too, 
Jesus’ community of disciples is depicted as the typological fulfillment 
of Israel/the people of God. Jesus defines this people not by ethnic 
pedigree, including having Abraham as one’s father (3:9-10; 8:11—12; 
23:9), nor by positions of honor (23:2-11), but as those who do the 
will of the Father who is in heaven (7:21; 12:50), as those whose lives 
bear the fruit of following God's commands from the heart (3:7-10; 
7:15-23; 12:33-38). How does the heaven and earth theme relate to 
this important motif 1n Matthew? First, most of these passages are full 
of references to heaven and the heaven and earth word pair. But more 
importantly, in the same way that the heaven and earth contrast theme 
gives a worldview vision that justifies the ethical calls of discipleship, 
this theme likewise creates a heaven-oriented identity for the disciples 
in the midst of a hostile earthly world. To quote Robert Foster again, 
Matthew’s use of “heavenly language” affirms “the disciples’ allegiance 
both to Jesus as the Christ and to his teaching which truly revealed 
the righteousness of God.” It “reinforces the community’s devotion to 
Jesus while simultaneously undermining the temptation of the disciples 
to revert or convert to formative Judaism” by reminding them that 
their identity is a heavenly one (yet awaiting the consummation of 
heaven and earth).? The world is depicted as bipartite—heaven and 
earth—and Jesus’ disciples are the true people of God aligned with 
heaven, as opposed to the rulers (Roman and Jewish) on earth. In this 
way, Matthew’s heaven and earth theme is an important part of his 
ecclesiology (see esp. 16:17-19; 18:14-20). 


? Foster, “Why on Earth Use ‘Kingdom of Heaven’?,” 489, 490, 487. 
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DATA FROM A SYNOPTIC COMPARISON OF OYPANOX 


This comparative analysis of odpavdg in the Synoptic tradition incor- 
porates two distinct but overlapping models: the two-source theory of 
Marcan priority and Q, and Eusebius’ Canon Tables. The following 
abbreviations are used: 


Eusebius’ Canon Tables (see NA27, pp. 79, 84-89) 
I = 4 Gospels 

II = 3 Gospels (Mt, Mk, Lk) 

III = 3 Gospels (Mt, Lk, Jn) 

IV = 3 Gospels (Mt, Mk, Jn) 

V = 2 Gospels (Mt, Lk) 

VI = 2 Gospels (Mt, Mk) 

VII = 2 Gospels (Mt, Jn) 

VIII = 2 Gospels (Lk, Mk) 

IX = 2 Gospels (Lk, Jn) 

X = special material per evangelist (Mt, Mk, Lk, Jn) 





Q = Matt & Lk 
“Q” determinations based on James M. Robinson, Paul Hoffmann, 
and John S. Kloppenberg, The Critical Edition of Q (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2000). 

M = Matthew 

T = Triple Tradition 


— Instances of ovpavodg occurring in all 3 Synoptics (II) (10 occur- 
rences) 
Matt 3:16; 3:17; 13:32; 14:19; 16:1; 19:21; 21:25a; 21:25b; 24:29c; 
24:35 


— Instances of oopavóg occurring in both Matt & Luke and not in 
Mark (V) (9 occurrences) 
Matt 5:12; 5:18; 6:20; 7:11; 8:20; 11:23; 11:25; 16:3b; 18:14 (rough 
parallel with Luke; not in critical edition of Q) 
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— Instances of ovpavdg occurring in both Matt & Mark and not in 
Luke (VI) (5 occurrences) 
Matt 22:30; 24:29b; 24:31; 24:36; 26:64 


— Instances of oùpavóç occurring only in Matthew (X) (58 occur- 
rences) 
Matt 3:2; 4:17; 5:3; 5:10; 5:16; 5:19a; 5:19b; 5:20; 5:34; 5:45; 6:1; 
6:9; 6:10; 6:26; 7:21b; 7:21c; 8:11; 10:7; 10:32; 10:33; 11:11; 11:12; 
12:50; 13:11; 13:24; 13:31; 13:33; 13:44; 13:45; 13:47; 13:52; 16:2; 
16:3a; 16:17; 16:19a; 16:19b; 16:19c; 18:1; 18:3; 18:4; 18:10b; 18:10c; 
18:18a; 18:18b; 18:19; 18:23; 19:12; 19:14; 19:23; 20:1; 22:2; 23:13; 
23:22; 24:30a; 24:30b; 25:1; 28:2; 28:18 


— Instances where kingdom of heaven occurs, paralleled with kingdom 

of God (12 occurrences) 

Matt 4:17; 5:3; 8:11; 10:7; 11:11; 11:12; 13:11; 13:31; 13:33; 19:14; 

19:23; 22:2 

— Substituted when kingdom of God occurs in both Mark & Luke: 
Matt 13:11: 13:31; 19:14; 19:23 

— Substituted when kingdom of God occurs only in Mark: Matt 
4:17 

— Substituted when kingdom of God occurs only in Luke: Matt 5:3; 
8:11; 10:7; 11:11; 11:12; 13:33; 22:2 (rougher | |) 


— Instances where kingdom of heaven occurs, not paralleled with king- 
dom of God (20 occurrences) 
Matt 3:2; 5:10; 5:19a; 5:19b; 5:20; 7:21b; 13:24; 13:44; 13:45; 13:47; 
13:52; 16:19a; 18:1; 18:3; 18:4; 18:23; 19:12; 20:1; 23:13; 25:1 
— Of these in M: Matt 5:192; 5:19b; 5:20; 13:24; 13:44; 13:45; 13:47; 

13:52; 16:19a; 18:3; 18:4; 18:23; 19:12; 20:1; 25:1 

— Of these in Q; Matt 5:10; 7:21b; 23:13 
— Of these in T: Matt 3:2; 18:1 


— Instances where “Father in heaven” occurs (13 occurrences) 

Matt 5:16; 5:45; 6:1; 6:9; 7:11; 7:21c; 10:32; 10:33; 12:50; 16:17; 

18:10c; 18:14; 18:19 

— Of these in M (no parallel): Matt 6:1; 16:17; 18:10c; 18:19 

— Of these in Q; Matt 5:45(//vytotog); 6:9 (//natnp); 7:11 (//ó 
ratip [ó] ¿é odpavod); 7:21c (no //); 10:32 (//&yyedor tod 0209); 
10:33 (//&yyeXo1 tod 0200) 

— Of these in T: Matt 5:16 (no //); 12:50 (//God) 
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— Instances where “heavenly Father" occurs (7 occurrences) 
Matt 5:48; 6:14; 6:26; 6:32; 15:13; 18:35; 23:9 
— Of these in M (no parallel): Matt 15:13; 18:35; 23:9 
— Of these in Q; Matt 5:48 (//6 natńp); 6:26 (//0eóg); 6:32 (// 
TO.THP) 
— Of these in Matt & Mk: Matt 6:14 (//ó natip ouóv ó v totg 
ovpavotc) 


— Instances where either “Father in heaven” or “heavenly Father” 

occurs (combined) (20 occurrences) 

Matt 5:16; 5:45; 5:48; 6:1; 6:9; 6:14; 6:25; 6:32; 7:11; 7:21c; 10:32; 

10:33; 12:50; 15:13; 16:17; 18:10c; 18:145 18:19; 18:35; 23:9 

— Of these in M (no parallel): Matt 6:1; 15:13; 16:17; 18:10c; 18:19; 
18:35; 23:9 

— Of these in Q; Matt 5:45(//dytotog); 5:48 (//ó nathp); 6:9 
(//nathp); 6:26 (//0269); 6:32 (//nathp); 7:11 (//ó nathp [ò] 
&& ovpavod); 7:21c (no //); 10:32 (//&yyeAor tod 02090); 10:33 
(/ / &yy£Xo1 tod 0200) 

— Of these in T: Matt 5:16 (no //); 12:50 (//God) 

— Of these in Matt & Mk: Matt 6:14 (//ó natip ouv ó v totg 
ovpavotc) 
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